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THE TEMPLE WOMEN OF THE CODE OF HAMMURABI 

By D. D. Luckenbill 
U niversity of Chicago 

In an article entitled “The Consecrated Women of the Ham¬ 
murabi Code” 1 Professor Lyon has called in question the generally 
accepted interpretation of certain sections of that Code of Babylonian 
law. Since the appearance of this essay (1912), which was of course 
based upon the text of the standard (stela) edition of the Code found 
at Susa in December of 1901 and January of 1902, portions of a 
number of “law-court” editions, written on clay tablets, have come 
to light. The new versions, which in part cover the sections dis¬ 
cussed by Lyon, are published in Langdon's Historical and Religious 
Texts (1914), No. 22 (Plates 20 and 21), and in Poebel's Historical and 
Grammatical Texts (1914), No. 93 (Plates 39 and 40). As we shall 
see presently, Langdon was in doubt concerning the correctness of his 
copy of an important variant reading, and Poebel even failed to 
notice the presence of the same reading in his text. It is the purpose 
of this article to test some of Lyon's conclusions by means of the 
variant readings furnished by the new versions and then to go on to a 
discussion of the position and character of the “sacred” women of 
Babylonia. To get the problem before us as quickly as possible, let 

1 Studies in the History of Religions Presented to C. H. Toy , pp. 341 f. 
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me set down the numbers of the paragraphs of the Code under dis¬ 
cussion, followed by the readings of the names of the consecrated 
women as found (1) in the standard edition of the Code (C), (2) in the 
version published by Langdon (L), and (3) in that given by 
Poebel (P). 


140. 

I no. 

| 127. 

§ 137. 

« 144-47. 

178-79. 

| 180. 

§181. 

I 182. 

|| 187. 192. 193 


SAL-ME 

SAL-ME, NIN-AN | 

( entum ) 

NIN-AN 


SAL-ME 


SAL-ME 

NIN-AN, SAL-ME , 
xi-ik-ru-um 
SAL-ME gAgdm, xi '* 
ik-ru-um 

SAL-ME, NU-OIO 
(kudiitum). N IZ¬ 
BA R (xSrmaittum) 
SAL-ME dMarduk 
soU ti-ik-ru-um 


DA[M) (Obv. Col. 1) 
NIN-AN, 

(Rev. Col. 4) 


SA[L-M)E 4 NIN- 
[AN] (Col. 5) 

Lines containing 
names broken away 

(Col. 8) 

Lines containing 
names broken away 

(Col. 9) 

DAM* (Col. 10) 


* See discussion of this variant below. 


Let us begin with §§ 137 and 144-47, which have to do with 
divorce and the question of the “second ” wife, that is, the concubine. 1 
The ideogram SAL-ME found in these sections of the standard edition 
of the Code has usually been interpreted as the equivalent of the 
ideogram DAM=a^Satum ) “wife.” Such is the interpretation of 
Harper, Ungnad, 2 and others. Lyon, on the other hand, believes that 
the ideogram has the same meaning in these sections as elsewhere and 
translates it by “votary.” Now it is true that the only reason 
scholars had for assuming (there was no proof) that SAL-ME meant 
a£$atum, “wife,” in these sections was the content of the sections 
themselves interpreted in the light of other portions of the Code. 
That SAL-ME is not the ideogram scholars expect to find here may 
be seen from a slip on the part of Ungnad. 8 He is comparing § 145 
with § 148. Evidently he quotes them from the transliterated text, 
for in his notes he speaks of the ideogram in § 145 as being DAM . It 

1 See following note. 

9 Kohler und Ungnad. Hammurabi's Gesetx (hereafter K u. U). II. 124. 

* OLZ, XVIII (1915), 73 f.; Ungnad shows that the ideogram for concubine, &U-GE- 
tum, was pronounced ianitum in the Semitic. The concubine was the “second" wife. 
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is, of course, SAL-ME. In like manner Poebel, in his notes on the 
new edition which he had published, 1 fails to note DAM as the read¬ 
ing in § 145 and § 146 instead of the SAL-ME of the standard text. 
He, too, seems to have forgotten that DAM was not found in these 
sections of the stela text. 

Now it is just this variant DAM in Poebel's edition which justi¬ 
fies the usual interpretation of §§ 137, 144-47. In Langdon’s text, 
copied at Constantinople, the sign DAM in § 145 (Obv. Col. 1) is 
drawn as if rubbed on the original. In his notes (p. 7) Langdon 
expresses the belief that the aSSatum (DAM) instead of SAL-ME 
might be due to an error in his copy. That the text was copied 
correctly is shown by the readings of PoebeFs version. In this 
version both § 145 and § 146 are found (Col. 10), but many of the 
signs are badly rubbed. Some are gone. Nevertheless, in § 145 the 
first half of the ideogram DAM is preserved, while in § 146 the second 
half of the same ideogram is left. The new versions, therefore, 
have DAM , the usual ideogram for “wife,” in §§ 145, 146, and it is 
practically certain that the same sign also stood in §§ 137, 144, 147. 
These paragraphs of the Code deal then with ordinary wives, not 
with wives who were also “votaries,” as Lyon believes. 

Unfortunately neither of the new versions contains § 40, the 
only other section of the Code where the meaning of the ideogram 
SAL-ME is in doubt. The interpretation of this law is in doubt 
anyway, and new light upon any portion of it would have been most 
welcome. 

We turn now to the paragraphs of the Code whose enactments 
undoubtedly concern temple women. The variant readings should 
first be noted. 

In § 110 the standard edition reads, “If a SAL-ME NIN-AN 
(entum) not living in a convent, have opened a wineshop,” etc. Here 
the SAL-ME has been taken as a kind of determinative before the 
NIN-AN: Harper, aSSatum NIN-AN , “priestess”; Rogers (Cunei¬ 
form Parallels) iSippatum entum f “female votary,” Ungnad (Texte 
und Bilder , 153), “‘Nonne’ (oder) Gottesschwester.” The version 
published by Poebel seems to have read SAL-ME tl NIN-AN , that 
is, “priestess or nun.” In § 179, L omits SAL-ME between NIN-AN 

I Ibid., 161 f., 193 f., 225 f., 257 f. 
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and zikrum. As we shall see below, these variants do not affect the 
meaning of these sections of the Code. 

In discussing the position and character of the consecrated 
women of the Code, Lyon seems greatly concerned to prove that 
“the Code of Hammurabi furnishes no basis for an indictment of any 
class of these consecrated women” (p. 356). He combats the idea 
that any one of them was a real mother, but unmarried, and hence “a 
low character/* He admits that the j :adi$tum and z&rma&ttum had 
bad reputations in the magical literature and elsewhere. 1 “But 
such passages,” he thinks, “do not seem to require any modification 
of the impression which the Code makes as to the character of the 
consecrated women in whose behalf it legislates” (p. 365). 

Now it seems to me that Lyon has failed to make the proper 
differentiation between the various classes of “consecrated” women 
mentioned in the Code. While he has made abundant use of the 
legal documents approximately contemporaneous with the promulga¬ 
tion of the Code (that is, First Dynasty documents), I do not think 
that he has allowed all of these documents to present their evidence. 

First as to the SAL-ME, She was evidently a priestess (iSip- 
patum) corresponding to the priest class iSippu. The function of 
these priests (i$ippfttu) was to cleanse (with holy water) and sanctify 
temples and other shrines. 2 Ordinarily a particular kind of SAL-ME 
is mentioned in the legal documents— SAL-ME d Marduk , SAL-ME 
d $ama$, that is, priestess of Marduk or priestess of Shamash. So we 
have the Marduk priestess specified in § 182 of the Code, the “con¬ 
vent priestess {SAL-ME g&gtim)” in § 180. 3 

Lyon says further: 

In the marriage laws [§§ 137, 144-47] in which the votary [SAL-ME] 
figures it seems that she does not bear. The specific word for bearing, alMu, 

1 Cf. Frank, Studien tur babylonischen Religion, pp. 47 f. 

5 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 In the texts published by Ranke ( Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from 
the Time of the First Dynasty of Babylon) SAL-ME d Samai and SAL d £amaS seem to be 
used interchangeably for “priestess of Shamash.*’ Strictly speaking, SAL d £amai would 
mean “woman ( sinniitum ) of Shamash" while SAL-ME d Samai is “priestess ( Mppatum ) 
of Shamash.” MB ** Mb, Mppu; cf. Delitzsch, Sumerisches Glossar, p. 29. This inter¬ 
change of SAL-ME and SAL probably' accounts for the appearance of SAL-ME in 
if 137, 1 44 - 4 7 of the standard edition of the Code. There it means “wife," as we saw 
from the new versions. That SA L^sinniitum, “woman," was used elsewhere in the Code 
for “wife" (a usage common to many languages) may be seen by comparing paragraphs 
141 and 142. 
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is never applied to her, though it is used about twenty times of other classes 
of wife ( assatu , fyirtu, the secondary wife, and the widow who has married 
again). The votary wife “causes her husband to have” children (uharki, 

usiabsi) .This consistent difference in the use of terms can hardly 

be accidental, and the conclusion seems natural that, as a rule at least, the 
votary wife was barren. 

But we saw above that the new versions of the Code show that the 
ordinary wife and not the votary wife is referred to in these sections. 
The ordinary wife in Babylonia “presented her husband with chil¬ 
dren ” just as she does in other lands. Nevertheless, it would remove 
the doubt as to whether or not the priestess ( SAL-ME) bore children 
if we should find the word alddu used in connection with the mention 
of her children. 

In a legal text 1 we read of the adoption of a son by Bunini-abi 
and his wife Hushutum, a priestess of Marduk: “Even if Bunini-abi 
and Hushutum, the priestess of Marduk, should have children 
(lirSu), Shamash-abili [the adopted son] is their oldest brother.” 
Here the word used is a form of ra$il, “to have, get” (cf. u$ar$i, 
above). The same word is used in another adoption text 2 whose 
wording is in other respects also almost identical with the one just 
quoted. But here the adopting mother is not a priestess. That 
the SAL-ME did bear children is rendered practically certain by 
two very interesting texts. 3 Absolute certainty on this point is 
not reached, owing to the fact that the woman is not called a 
priestess in so many words; but the provision for carrying her chair 
to the temple of Marduk makes it reasonably certain that she was a 
Marduk priestess. Warad-Shamash takes as his wives two sisters, 
Taram-Saggil and Iltani. After the usual formulas found in marriage 
contracts, we read: “And Iltani shall wash the feet of Taram-Saggil 
and carry her chair to the house of her god. If Taram-Saggil is 
cross, Iltani shall be cross, if she is happy, she shall be happy. 4 Her 
seal she shall not open. 10 ka of flour she shall grind and bake for 
her.” The last line is doubtful. The Babylonians were as careless 
with their pronouns as we are, but the meaning is generally clear. 

1 Also referred to by Lyon; cf. K u. U, III, No. 17. 

* Ibid., No. 19. * Ibid., Nos. 2 and 3. 

4 For another interpretation of these lines see Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen 
Zivil - und Prozeaarechta, p. 11. 
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Note that the secondary wife was not to open her sister’s mail. But 
the important statements come in the contract drawn up with the 
secondary wife. From this we learn that the chair is to be carried 
into the temple of Marduk , and “the children which they have borne or 
shall bear f are their children ” (that is, the children of both). 1 

The NIN-AN or entum was closely related to the SAL-ME 
( iSippatum). An interesting text published by Professor Clay* gives 
an account of the dedication of the daughter of Nabonidus to the 
office of entum. In Col. II. 10 f. we find her duties summed up in 
the word iSipp&tum. As we saw above, this word designates the 
function of the iSippu- priest and probably also that of the iSippatum 
(SAL-ME). We have already referred to § 110, where the entum 
and SAL-ME are grouped together. This paragraph shows that the 
SAL-ME and the entum might or might not be living in a convent. 
The legal documents have shown us that the SAL-ME might marry, 
live in her own house, and have children. Other documents make it 
clear that many SAL-ME of Shamash, Ninib, and other gods lived 
in convents. We hear much of the convent (gdgUm) of the Shamash 
priestesses. But we have no evidence that the entum ever married 
or had children of her own, or that she adopted sons or daughters. 3 
The presumption is that ordinarily she lived in a convent, so we may 
call her a nun. Note particularly that the entum is the only temple 
woman mentioned in § 127. “If a man have caused the finger to be 
pointed at a nun or the wife of a man and have not justified himself, 
they shall bring that man before the judge,” etc. 

In § 181 we have two more classes of priestesses mentioned: 
SAL-ME fradiStam it lu zSrmaSitam. The more general term priestess 
(SAL-ME) is used, and then there follow the names of the two special 
kinds, the jfc adiStum and the zirmaMtum. 


1 mdrd me * ma-la-a wa-al-du & i-wa-la-du mdrH rne *-li-na-ma. There is one more 
point which should be noted. The scribe has written the name of the father of Taram- 
Saggil and Iltani as Sin-abushu in one text and as Shamash-tatum in the other. Never¬ 
theless. there cannot be any doubt that the two texts refer to the same persons. 

* Miscellaneous Inscriptions , No. 46. 

• There is only one text (to my knowledge) which might be used to show that the 
entum might have children, namely, the Legend of Sargon (cf. AJ8L, 1917, p. 146). But 
it is doubtful whether Sargon’s mother was a nun. The word used is enitum. I may 
add that in my discussion of this term I failed to do what I am insisting upon here— 
that is, to differentiate between the different kinds of temple women. 
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That the JpadiStum was a temple prostitute is certain from the 
literature cited by Lyon. 1 He would, however, distinguish between 
the JcadiStum and ztrmaSUum of these late texts and the women of the 
same name mentioned in the Code. That this will not do seems to 
me to follow from a number of legal documents dating from the First 
Dynasty. 

There is no record of the marriage of a kadi$tum, yet they were reg¬ 
ularly employed as wet-nurses! In a document dated in the reign 
of Hammurabi* we read: “Zuhuntum, the wife of Anum-kinum, 
gave her child to the jb adiStum Iltani to nurse. Thereupon she was 
unable to give Iltani the nursing fee for three years (nursing), board, 
oil for anointing, and clothing. 1 Take the child, let it be your child/ 
said Zuhuntum to Iltani, the jcadiStum” Iltani takes the child, but 
pays the mother three shekels of silver, the difference between the 
nursing fee and the market value of the child. 

In another instance* a child is given to a wet-nurse who is not a 
JpadiStum. There is a dispute as to the pay she should receive. The 
case is taken before the judges. “ Thereupon the judges called in the 
^adiStum (plural). Whereupon she received her nursing fee.” 
The prostitutes were, of course, called in as professionals in order 
that the judges might determine what was the proper fee. 

Take another case. 4 Shalurtum, the wife of Enim-Nami, adopts 
Awirtum, the daughter of Hupatum and Rubatum, his wife. The 
child is still an infant, so the mother is paid one and two-thirds shekels 
of silver for bringing her up. Then Awirtum is made a jb adiStum “in 
order that she may let her mother, Shalurtum, ‘eat food/ ” Can there 
be any doubt as to the source of the income of the girl ? We may 
imagine that the parents of this child were poor and disposed of their 
daughter at the best price they could get. They mighty have sold her 
into slavery, but this would have been the last straw. 

In another document, 8 from the Cassite period, we learn of the 
adoption of Etirtum by Ina-Uruk-rishat, “who had no daughter.” 
She adopted the girl in order that her daughter Etirtum might pour 
out water for her when she died. By the terms of the contract 

» P. 365 (see above). * Ibid., IV. No. 781. 

* K u. U, III. No. 32. * Ibid., Ill, No. 24. 

* Ibid., Ill, No. 33. 
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Ina-Uruk-rishat might give the girl to a husband or make her a 
prostitute, but in no case might she make her her slave. 

The other class of priestess mentioned in § 181 is the zdrmaSUum. 1 
From the legal documents we learn that a Marduk priestess (SAL- 
ME d Marduk) might also be a zirmaSUum. Awil-Sin gives his 
daughter, a Marduk priestess and z$rmasUum y together with a 
handsome dowry, to Warad-Shamash. “For all time, her children 
are her heirs." 2 

Sin-eribam, at the time of his daughter's betrothal, designates 
certain gifts which are to be given her. “Thereupon Shubultum, 
her mother, Kishat-Sin, Igmil-Sin, and Sippar-lisher, her brothers, 
gave them to her and let her enter the house of Ilushu-bani, her 
husband.For all time, her children are her heirs." 3 

Somewhat different is the following: “1/3 sar of land .... 
1 slave, 1 bed and 1 ‘sailor-chair'; this is the portion of Lamassi, 
the ztrmc&Uum y daughter of Upi-magir. As soon as a man marries 
her, she shall take her personal property and enter the house of her 
husband. Her house (real-estate) and her residue (?) are her 
brothers exclusively." 4 

There remains the zikrum (§§ 178-80, 187, 192, 193). The 
spelling of the name is peculiar. It is a masculine form and is written 
as a nominative, no matter what its position in the sentence. That 
$al zikrum is an ideogram for a form like zikirtum was suggested by 
Ungnad, who also holds that it is evidently to be connected with the 
zikriti (women of the harem) of the Assyrian inscriptions. 5 Here 
he was on the right track, but failed to follow up his clue. He still 
translates zikrum with “Dime," 6 making it a parallel of jcadistum. 

Now, it is noticeable that the SAL-ME (iSippatum) y NIN-AN 
(entum) f kadiStum, and zermasitum are all mentioned in the religious 
literature. But the name of the zikrum does not appear. 7 It 
would seem, therefore, that she does not belong to the priestesses. 

* On the etymology of this word see Schorr, op. cit ., p. 564. 

«Ku.U, III, No. 9. 

•Ibid., Ill, No. 10. 

« Ibid., Ill, No. 50. 

‘ Ibid., II, p. 134. 

• Babyloniache Briefe, p. 299. 

» Cf. Clay, op. cit., p. 67; Frank, op. cit., pp. 9 f. 
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This is, of course, an argumentum e silentio , but positive evidence 
that she was a palace woman, not a temple woman, is, I believe, at 
hand. But first a word as to how she probably became associated # 
with the temple women in the minds of scholars. 

A man is known by the company he keeps. So is a woman. 
Now in §§ 178 f. of the Code the zikrum is mentioned along with the 
priestess and the nun. This put her in the ranks of the temple 
women, and through guesses as to the etymology of her name she 
finally landed in the class of prostitutes. 1 In §§ 187, 192, 193, how¬ 
ever, she is mentioned together with the manzaz-pdnim muzaz 
ekallim , “the chamberlain stationed in the palace.” The writer 
feels sure that if these sections of the Code had preceded, instead of 
following, §§ 178 f. the zikrum would never have been classed with 
the temple women, and her evident connection with the harem would 
have been noticed. 

The sections in which the zikrum is mentioned along with the 
chamberlain have to do with the adopted children of these two 
classes. An interesting letter 2 concerning such an adopted son has 
come down to us. Like most letters, it is full of linguistic difficulties, 
but the sense is reasonably clear: “To Taribum speak: Thus saith 
Adyatum: * May Shamash grant thee life/This is the customary 
introduction. Now we get down to the subject-matter: “The scribe 
X-bani has made the following statement: thus he spoke: ‘A father- 
house I have not, therefore, I entered the house of the * al zikritum as 
a son ( ana bi-it *°* zi-ik-ri-tim a-na ma-ru-tim i-ru-ub, literally, the 
house of the zikritum? for sonship I entered). The house which I 
entered as (adopted) son, to the exit of the palace they caused to go 
forth/ ” The last sentence is difficult. I follow Ebeling 4 rather than 
Ungnad. The adopted son is turned out of his home, but also out of 
the palace. The bit ** zikritim is connected with the palace, not 
with the temple. The rest of the letter is not particularly difficult: 
“A letter of my lord (the king, to the effect that) you are to give me a 
home, has come to you; why have you not carried it out ? I shall 
bring complaint/ Adyatum advises that “either they give him 

1 Cf. Lyon, p. 350. 

* Ungnad, Babyloniache Briefe. No. 164. 

* The form might be singular or plural. 

* RA, X (1913), pp. 24f. 
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back the home he entered as son or else furnish him a home just like 
it( ?); in order that he may not enter a complaint. ,, 

The only other mention (to my knowledge) of the zikrum , outside 
of the Code, is in a pay-list from the time of Ammisaduga. 1 Grain is 
paid out for the keep of weavers (female) and the zikrum, for 
offerings, for the board of the Sutean, the watchman of the grain- 
field, etc. Now weavers and spinners, when they are female, are 
frequently mentioned in the pay-lists of the harem. Genouillac 
has published and studied a number of old Sumerian texts, 2 in which 
are given, among other things, the number and pay of the women 
employed in the harem, the house of Baranamtara, the wife of 
Lugalanda, Shagshag, the queen of Urukagina, and other royal 
ladies. Some of these women were the servants of the queen who 
looked after her wants—the table, etc.; others were spinners; still 
others looked after the offerings. The list mentioning the weavers, 
zikrum , etc., may well have been one of the pay-rolls of the harem. 3 
However, in this discussion we must not lose sight of the fact that 
from earliest Sumerian days there was the closest connection between 
the palace and the temple. 

Hammurabi's legislation on the rights and privileges of the 
temple women can be understood only when read as part of the 
legislation on the family. The temple woman started out in life 
as the daughter of Babylonian parents. Ordinarily the daughter 
was given in marriage to some suitor acceptable to her father, 4 and 
thus was formed the nucleus of a new family. A marriage was not 
legal unless a marriage contract had been drawn up (§ 128). The 
economic foundation of the new family was laid at the time of the 
marriage. The groom brought to the prospective father-in-law a 
bride-price (tirfydtum). Already in the time of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon the custom of “tying the bride-price to the girdle of the 
bride," that is, of giving it to her, had become the regular procedure. 
The groom also brought a gift ( nudunnum) to the bride. The bride's 


* K u. U, III. No. 773. 

3 La Sociitt Sumirienne, p. xxxii. 

> For the harem of the Assyrian kings, cf. Kohler und Ungnad, Aeayrieche Rechte- 
urkunden, pp. 445 f. 

« Or mother in case of the father’s death. If both parents were dead, the brothers 
gave her away. 
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father settled upon her a dowry (Serijctum). This dowry seems to 
have been all the daughter could expect from her father’s estate. On 
her death it went to her children (§ 162). In case she died childless 
it reverted to the paternal estate (bit abiSa , § 163). 

But the Babylonian father might choose to dispose of his daughter 
in a way different from the one just described. He might give her 
to a god or to the king for his harem. The Code is specific as to her 
ieri&um. This was to revert to her brothers unless the father had 
inserted into the deed the provision “that she might dispose of her 
estate as she pleased,” and had thus granted her “full discretion” 
(§§ 178, 179). In the legal documents such discretion is usually 
given by the phrase “ her children are her heirs.” 1 In case the father 
had not granted his daughter her Seriktum during his lifetime, “after 
he had gone to his fate” she received a share in the goods of her 
father’s estate. This share varied according to the service to which 
her father had devoted her. If she had been sent to the monastery 
(i&ippat gdgtim) as nun or priestess, or to the palace as zikrum , her 
share was equal to the portion of a son. She enjoyed it as long as 
she lived, but on her death it went to her brothers (§ 180). In case 
she became a priestess (not resident in a monastery), a 1cadiStum % or 
zirmaSttum , her share was only one-third the portion of a son. Again 
it reverted to her brothers on her death (§ 181). If, however, she was 
a priestess of Marduk, her share was one-third the portion of a son, 
but she paid no tax and she might dispose of it “after her death, 
.... wherever it seemed good to her” (§ 182). 

Why a son’s portion in some cases and only one-third of this in 
others ? Was it because one class was held in higher esteem than the 
other? Possibly. But the outstanding characteristic of the Ham¬ 
murabi legislation is its insistence on economic justice. The income 
of the nun and priestess who lived in the monastery was fixed. It 
consisted of the income from her portion of her father’s estate and such 
property as other priestesses settled upon her. 2 On the other hand, 
the priestess of Marduk (Shamash, etc.) might marry and live with 
her husband. Her portion of the paternal estate was only a third 
of the portion of a son. Similarly, a third of a son’s portion went to 

1 See above, p. 8. 

«Of this we hear much in the legal literature. 
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the JcadiStum and z&rmaHtum. Their income was undoubtedly aug¬ 
mented by the “hire of a harlot.” When the receipts began to 
fall off(?), the jb adtitum might earn board and keep, together with 
small wages, as wet-nurse. One wonders what became of the 
children of the jcadiStum. The z&rma$itum might marry. Did her 
marriage occur after a period of service in the temple ? l 

The zikrum was treated like the nun or priestess who lived in the 
monastery (§ 180, see above). 2 Her share was equal to the portion 
of a son. Royalty has always shown its ability to look out for itself, 
and many sections of the Code bear witness that Hammurabi’s line 
was no exception to this rule. 

The “vestal virgin” and the temple prostitute were recognized 
members of ancient society from before the days of Hammurabi down 
to Roman times. 3 There is no particular reason why we should 
label the kadiStum and zirmaSUum “bad characters.” Their occupa¬ 
tion had the sanction of church and state, but that it was “prostitu¬ 
tion,” though “sacred,” cannot be denied. 

1 Should the evidence for this be forthcoming, it would furnish us with the particular 
case of which the well-known statement of Herodotus is probably a generalization. 

•This section alone should have kept scholars from classing the zikrum with the 
prostitutes. 

■ See Kohler und Peiser, Hammurabi*$ Geaetz, I, 109 f. 
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THE RAB-SlflRTfi 

By A. H. Godbey 
S t. Louis, Mo. 

Delitzsch, HWB , 194, conjectures that the rab-U-te may be 
decurio. There is no study of its use in the literature. Johns, 
ADD , III, 236, admits that if -< means “ten” in this ideogram, we 
might have a rab eSrete , or “tithe collector,” but he knows no support 
for such reading, nor of any “tithe” system in Assyria. Hence he 
very properly does not consider the reading rab eSrete proposed for 
K. 4395, III, 22, a solution. The idea of decurio , or decenary, or 
“tithing man”—humblest of all the distinctions in family and clan 
organization (where “thousand” is often a synonym for “family” 
in the Orient)—is not compatible with the apparent importance of 
the official in question. Actual usage must give us the significance 
of the title. 

Does < here have any connection with “ten”? We know that 
it is not the original sign for “ten”: this number is indicated in 
earlier inscriptions (Ur Bau, III, 4, or Gudea, E, 6, 21; C, 5, 15) by 
a round dot; also in Nos. 20, 30, 40, 50, the “ten” is so expressed 
(cf. Amiaud and Mechineau, 133, 134), yet the character -< had long 
been in use, with distinct ideographic values: “hollow, concave, the 
sky, a hole.” Mi, ^ = “dark, gloomy,” in its early form is simply a 
rainy sky '? .* U , t/w < , the sky or wind-god, is Adad or Ramman. 
In the Harper letters, Iba£§i-ilu uses U as belu , “Lord,” in his 
oft repeated Sarru belta (perhaps he meant to compliment the 
King as “son of heaven,” as the Chinese do). 

The small fragment, Cyrus 2, line 4, names Na-din, an amel rab - 
U-iim. No information can be derived from it. Peiser ( SABT , 
IV, 259) does not venture a translation. The data in the Harper 
letters are more abundant than might be inferred from the index to 
the officials of the Sargonid Period, which shows but six occurrences. 
We may recognize at the outset that we are dealing with a plural: 
rab-U-me$ appears in the broken letter [867] 81-2-4, 94, obv. 5. 

1 Cf. Barton, The Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing, I, 98, No. 380. 
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We find no connection with ten of anything, a tenth of anything, or 
with any sort of military or social organization. 

In Vol. I of HABL we find ten letters of Marduk-6akin-dum: 
Nos. 17-26; in Vol. IV, two letters, 378-79; in Vol. VII f six letters, 
Nos. 661-66: a total of eighteen letters. In Vol. I we have four 
letters from Arad-Ea, 27-30; in Vol. VII, three letters, 667-69: 
a total of seven. In Vol. I, we have eleven letters of I§tar-§um-ere§, 
31-41; in Vol. IV, three letters, 384r-86; in Vol. VII, eight letters, 
670-77: a total of twenty-two. The great prominence of this group 
of men in astrological matters, portents, etc., was noticed in the dis¬ 
cussion of the Esar-haddon succession: the total of forty-eight 
letters really deals with nothing else; or rather, touches other matters 
only as related to their astrological knowledge, or “ signs in the 
heavens.” The writers are associated, they mention each other: 
letter 674 is from all three of them; they live at Arbela, the seat of 
Esar-haddon’s favorite oracle. Now I§tar-§um-ere5 mentions his 
title in [671] K. 678; he is the rab-U-te of Arbela (Harper has read 
rab-U-GI, instead of rab-U-te, as Johns rightly reads; while Johns 
reads the writer’s name I§tar-nadin-aplu, evidently thinking of the 
writer of [829] K. 297, who calls himself the rab-U-ti of the A-BA. 
Me$ of Arbela). This latter is to be added to our list. He probably 
wrote [423], 83-1-18,12, for the official title is the same; the personal 
name=some god+a break +apal, Harper has not ventured to 
restore. He also is an astrologer. Then we have thirteen astro¬ 
logical letters in Vol. VIII, 816-28. In the first of these, Nabu- 
£um-iddin calls himself the rab-U-te of Nineveh. In the other 
letters, of Nabfta, he speaks of himself as being of the city 
of AASur, but does not give his title. In [432] D.T. 220, we have 
another letter from one who does not give his name, but simply 
announces himself as the rab-U-te of Arbela. This is particularly 
suggestive. He assumes that such a title establishes his identity. 
To think of him as a petty “captain of ten” is out of the question. 
This may be I§tar-§um-ere§ himself. As our small list of titles 
includes the rab-U-te of Arbela, of Nineveh, of Dur-Iakin, and 
probably of ASSur, we have a presumption in favor of one such officer 
in each important observatory town. We have thus a total of sixty- 
three letters, nearly all the important astrological letters in the 
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Harper volumes. Fifty-one of these are known to be of men inti¬ 
mately associated, who also name their titles in connection with their 
reports. For no other official in the whole index have we so much 
material, specifically and rigidly limited to one topic. If the data 
cited have any value, the title rab-U-te must be related to their 
business. 

In'VR. 36 we have the locus dassicus for values of U. The values 
at opening follow in this order: Ubanu , (top), Anu , Antu , Bel , Sin , 
Samai, 18tar, I8tarkakkab8 , KiMaiu , uznu , le’u, hasisu , ilu . The 
ideas of top, sky, sky-gods, supremacy, universe (all gods ?) intelli¬ 
gence, power, are marked. No demon, evil spirit, earth-goddess, or 
god of the under-world is named in the long list. There is no Marduk, 
Nebo, or Nusku; the values of the sign must be early derivatives 
of the sky. Numerous words suggestive of breadth, depth, height, 
hollowness, occur. Particularly should be noticed Safaru (42a), 
dupSarrutu (52a, 53a), nakabu (37 6), in the words suggested by 
“dig,” or “hollow out.” 

The association of the sky with ideas of wisdom and of writing 
is familiar in Semitic cosmological expressions. Isa. 34:4 speaks 
of the heavens as a scroll, a conception repeated in Rev. 6:14; 
while “signs in the heavens” are mentioned repeatedly in the Old 
Testament. That the Babylonian cosmology thought* of such signs 
as a form of writing is clear from the expressions extant. Jensen 
(Kosmologie , 6, 7) collates such passages; the heavens being called 
an embroidered or written or blue-gray scroll: “Esagila I adorned, 
like the 8itir burumi I made it to shine.” “The eternal foundations, 
the structure destined for the future, whose sculptures were from 
ancient times carved with the 8itir burumi” “Like a star of the 
burumi was their brilliancy.” “Like the 8itir iamami I made them 
splendid.” The entire list cannot be quoted here. On p. 45 
Jensen writes, “The glittering splendor of the nocturnal sky, with 
its stars, constellations, and star clusters, appeared to the Baby¬ 
lonians like the pictures upon the walls of their palaces and temples, 
and like their inscriptions written there.” According to the former 
conception sculptures, signs, sketches, animals, appeared in the 
heavens; according to the latter, they were writings full of meaning. 
But while recognizing the familiar usage of 8itir Samami and 8itir 
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burumi , Jensen concludes that he is not sure Sitirtu is really derived 
from Sataru, “write.” He apparently had not noticed the associa¬ 
tion of ideas in connection with U in VR. 36. But whatever view 
be taken of the derivation of $Uirtu, it is still clear that an officer 
whose business consisted in observing the Sitirte of the heavens might 
be plausibly called the rab-$itirte. 

But the connection between constellations and the art of writing 
goes farther. It exists not merely in the sign common to both, in 
the phraseology used in speaking of the heavens, in the astrological 
expression of “written in the stars” still surviving, but in the profes¬ 
sional life of Assyria and Babylonia. Two or three times, as we have 
already noticed, we have the rab-U-te of the A-BA. me$, or “scribes.” 
Either such officer is an A-BA or dup-sarru , of high rank, or is in 
charge of the scribes in some way. He is not the A-BA. mati or 
A-BA . dkalli. These “grand secretaries” had different functions, 
not astrological. One needed to be only a skilful dup§arru to attend 
to such official correspondence. The rab-U-te of the A-BA suggests a 
higher grade or degree in scribal skill. A similar idea is conveyed 
by the title rab-A-BA which stands distinct from the A-BA of the 
land or palace. At present I know of no plural form, or of anything 
that suggests him as controlling other scribes—unless we think of 
him as the schoolmaster of such. He seems merely a scribe of unusual 
learning. 

We can deal but cautiously with names, as dates of many of 
Johns's documents are lost; and further, some names are common, 
borne by several persons. But these data must be considered. The 
activity of the three astrologers above considered, I§tar-§um-ere§, 
Marduk-sakin-£um, and Arad-Ea, we know to belong to the reign of 
Esar-haddon, b.c. 681-668. Much of their correspondence belongs 
to the latter part of the period, when the problem of succession is 
under consideration. I§tar-§um-ere§ is the only one of the three 
who appears in the many hundred documents published by Johns, 
and he appears as a rab-A-BA in J. [444] K. 317, No. 11, J. [448] 
K. 1499, No. 11, and in J. [445] Bu. 91-5-9, 162. We may confi¬ 
dently identify him, by his association with Adad-§um-u$ur in the 
second letter, and with Marduk-sakin-§um in all three. The date 
of one tablet is lost; of the other two, uncertain; possibly as late 
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as b.c. 660. But here we have the man who calls himself, in his own 
letters, rab-U-te of Arbela, or rab-U-te of the A-BA. me$ 9 styled by 
other scribes a rab-A-BA. An unknown rab-A-BA is mentioned 
in Johns [66]. The rarity of the title, amidst hundreds of witnesses 
and scores of A-BA . me$, points to high rank. Precedence points 
in the same direction. In the list of witnesses, I§tar-6um-ere§ is 
preceded by the bU pafrati, the 8al$u, and the hazanu , and is followed 
by many others. Possibly this “ Doctor of Letters” is the same man 
who is a Ill-busi in Johns [247]. Distinguished ability may have 
advanced him. 

Marduk-Sakin-dum appears in the three letters above cited as a 
rab-MaS-Mai. As plurals in the list of witnesses mentioned are 
carefully written, the absence of plural here indicates personal skill, 
not chief of a company. He has specialized in another direction, and 
has become a Doctor of Mahnaiutu, though he ranks in the list below 
the rab-A-BA. Adad-Sum-u^ur is a rafe-(title broken). 

We perhaps see also the rise of Nabu-Sum-iddin. In b.c. 863 
and 676, Johns [447] and [331], he is merely an A-BA. In b.c. 667, 
he is A-BA of the bit pafyati of Dur Sarrukin, Johns [27]. But in 
HABL [816], he is rab-U-te of Nineveh. IStar-nadin-apal, whom we 
have already seen was a rab-U-te later, appears merely as an A-BA 
in earlier documents of Johns; cf. [331]. Bani, in several earlier 
documents of Johns, is merely an A-BA; in b.c. 664 and 663 we find 
him the Janu, or assistant of the rab-asu, or chief physician 
[Johns 377, 470]. Recurring to I§tar-6um-ere§, we may note that in 
HABL [33] K. 572 he reports for the A-BA. baruti f ma&ma&e , ase f 
and dagil itfurate —“seers, exorcisers, physicians, and Augurs”—he 
knew all their technical scribal lore. Arad-Gula, rab-asu f noted 
physician in the Esar-haddon epoch, is probably the A-BA of the 
time of Sennacherib. 

Turning to King’s RMA f we find that I§tar-6um-ereS is very 
prominent in these reports. No. 160 is sent by Suma, a dup^Sar. 
Nos. 81, 259 are sent by a rab-dup-Sar. Nos. 109, 256 are sent by the 
rab-A-BA: thus five of these reports, besides those of I§tar-§um- 
ereS, come from “masters” of the art of writing. Comparing 
Marduk-§akin-5um’s advance from A-BA to MaSmaSu , we may 
observe also that four of the reports are from Bel-li-’i, a maSmaSu 
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(83, 115 F, 183, 243); and one comes from a rab-A-ZU —recalling 
Aradgula's rise from A-BA to rab-A-ZU. 

There seems then reason to believe that Assyrian professional 
education began with training in “the three R’s,” as understood then, 
and that when one had attained his A-BA, he might specialize as 
physician, grand scribe, maSma&u, bqru , or become able even to 
read what was written in the heavens—a rab-U-te, or “Doctor of 
Letters.” At any rate, advancement from the ranks of the A-BA 
is recognizable in the case of our very interesting friends. Perhaps 
we may read the official title rab-dupSarrute as fairly as rab-Sitirte, 
but the latter corresponds to the usual phraseology about the heavens. 
The final significance is the same. ( Nakabu is associated with Sataru 
and dupSarrutu in VR. 36, and nakabiate Sa dupSarruti, “depressions, 
marks, or incisions of tablet-writing,” are mentioned in some impor¬ 
tant ceremonies, HABL [437] K. 168; [629] K. 1263. But rab- 
nakabiate seems a less attractive reading.) 

While we may hold it certain that various professions are speciali¬ 
zations from a common primitive one, we may be less sure as to the 
point of departure. Tablet-writing and a priestly class seem originally 
associated. Dub and Sid seem originally hardly distinguishable: 
the one is “tablet,” the other “priest, compute, count, scribe, a 
number”; and the primitive picture seems a ruled tablet, with its 
writing tool. The abarakku ( amel Si-dub) may be “one who reads 
tablets,” but does not write them; a subdivision of the A-BA . The 
ideogram also means “sign, omen, portent,” and an abarakku , as a 
reader of signs, omens, letters, or an interpreter of portents, would 
have a value as “assistant, aid” ( tukuUu ), as distinct from the 
astrologer, or writer of tablets. Such a “reading secretary” would 
be far less useful in that capacity than one who wrote as well as 
read, and we find him seldom, the passages so far familiar giving 
little information. Some have connected this title with abrek , the 
salutation to Joseph. It may not be pressed. But we may remem¬ 
ber that Joseph made his reputation as a reader of portents. At any 
rate, the ideogram for abarakku suggests “tablet reader” or under¬ 
secretary, while the name suggests a subdivision of the A-BA. 

The associations of I§tar and IStar kakkabe with this sign for 
“sky,” “constellation,” and “writing,” in VR. 36 may be worth 
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noting. Her star Dilbat, IIR. 37 g , h , VR. 39:42 g is naM, “ speaker, 
foreteller.” Was this rapidly shifting star originally the foreteller 
tear’ i^oxgv of human destiny, writing the fates of men on the scroll 
of the sky ? Is this planet the one specially observed or worshiped 
by the astrologers of IStar of Arbela ? Did they connect the name of 
the goddess with Safaru, “to write” ? 

As to the development of the asu, “physician,” anthropological 
data show that such activity on the part of a priest or shaman is 
one of his oldest functions. Johns quotes Zimmern's conjecture 
that A-ZU is “ water-knower.” The conjecture is good, but Johns's 
speculation that examination of urine gave him his title does not 
seem attractive. I should infer that he had a knowledge of all heal¬ 
ing waters. Sprinkling of pure or medicated waters belongs to the 
purification rites of nearly all peoples. Its prominence in the Old 
Testament is not unique. How to prepare and use the healing water 
is the secret of the physician, and if we find him, as in some Harper 
letters, reporting that the day is not propitious for the practice of 
his art, we may not be surprised at his connection occasionally with 
astrology. 

In Assyrian temple rituals we find broth or soup described as mi 
Seri t “water of meat,” which will help us understand how any liquid 
used by the physician was simply a “ healing water.” Turning to the 
texts published by Kuchler, we find about 260 recipes, many too 
fragmentary for any connected sense. Some 250 plants are used: 
31 green, others dry, apparently; suggesting that the physician or 
c&ipu had a well-stocked apothecary shop. (ASSurbanipal calls 
these prescriptions “wisdom of the aSipu”) The significance of 
the texts for the present point lies in the use of the plants in liquids. 
Only half a dozen prescriptions include minerals other than salt; none 
include precious stones; only five or six specify waiting for certain stars, 
or the sun; none contain magic parts of animals; only four anything 
suggestive of fetish; nine have some incantation added. Several 
courses of treatment reach over several days; one, three months. 
There are no burning irons or repulsive messes or witches' broth; 
no taboos, no special days, months, ceremonies, etc. The whole idea 
is to impart the properties of the plants to liquids, and then use. In¬ 
fusions, decoctions, tinctures, poultices, drenches, are the stock in 
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trade. Of these 35 per cent depend upon external application,^/ 
of which 45 are fomentations and poultices (made in liquids), 25 
are “drenches,” poured over the patient; 97 of the prescriptions 
put the herbs in some alcoholic drink; 13 in honey; 7 in milk; 22 in 
oil; 26 in water or are prescribed as “ drunk ”; 5 appear as ointments 
or lotions; 5 are to be cooked. Thus the dominance of liquid in the 
practice of the physician is marked. Add that Ea is patron of 
ancient medicine, and his temple at Eridu was known as the “house 
of holy baptisms,” or cleansings. Zimmem’s conjecture that the 
physician was a “knower of waters” has much to commend it. 
The writer of Rev. 22:1,2 probably thought of the leaves of the tree 
as used in the water of life, for healing purposes. 

It is but fair, however, to remark that A-ZU might be read “son 
of wisdom.” Compare English “wizard,” “witch,” and the French 
sage femme “midwife”; “the wise ones” in various African tribes; 
the fact that every Frank is a physician, fcakim, or “wise one,” to 
the superstitious Arab of today. And the “wise men” of Baby¬ 
lonia in the Old Testament might really be “the physicians.” 
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STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS TEXTS FROM ASSUR 


By John A. Maynard 
G eneral Theological Seminary 

INTRODUCTION 

The first series of KeiUchrifttexte aus Assur religiosen Inhalls 
was published in 1915 by Erich Ebeling. Some of the texts there 
reproduced are duplicates of texts already published, and it is there¬ 
fore unlikely that a translation of the whole volume will be given 
by the editor. We give here a series of studies bearing mainly on 
Nos. 12-18 and 41, namely, liturgical texts connected with NIN-IB 
and his consort Gula. To these has been added a study on text 
No. 1, dealing with Ishtar. 

The interest of the new Assur texts is threefold: first, they shed 
light on Assyro-Babylonian philology; secondly, they give us some 
knowledge of Babylonian literary methods; thirdly, they tell us of 
religious practices and beliefs. 

Philological discussions will be found in the notes. We shall, 
however, mention here an important point raised by the Assur texts. 
The question of a Sumerian origin of the word Sheol is opened by the 
occurrence of two new divine names in Ebeling, No. 49, II, 5-7: 

5 nii xl en-zu-ul-la 6 xl nin-zu-ul-la 7 $a ir$it la tari. 

“ The invocation of the Lord of Zul and of the Lady of Zul, namely, 
of the Land of No-Retum.” 

From these epithets of Nergal and Ereshkigal we infer that 
Zul = “ Land of No-Return,” i.e., the abode of the departed, Sheol. 
The name Sheol has in Hebrew a foreign appearance. Some have 
already supposed a primitive form Shul. The change from zul to 
sul and then to §ul is easily accounted for. As for the proper mean¬ 
ing of ZuZ, it remains doubtful. Perhaps it means “the distant 
country/ 1 either as a compound of ul> to be far away, or a by-form 
of sudy distant. A common name for ghost was idim (which became 
edimmu , elimmu in Semitic), i.e., a remote one. The departed were 
so called in order to avoid bad luck and to ward off the presence of 
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ghosts. Cf. Gilgamesh Epic. X, v, 24; XI, 1, 214, 274. The same 
custom is found among the Arabs. One may conceive easily that a 
similar idea should underlie the name of the abode of departed 
spirits. 

Another point is of great importance, not only because of its 
intrinsic value for Assyro-Babylonian literature, but also because 
of its bearing upon the textual criticism of the Old Testament, where 
methods sometimes strike one as somewhat arbitrary. The Maso- 
retic text gives only one archetype and that not very ancient, and 
the testimony of the versions is often of doubtful value. If canons 
of Old Testament criticism can be shown to apply to Babylonian 
literary documents, this wijl be a strong argument in their favor. 
In our treating of the fragments of the epics Lugal-ud and Ana-dim 
we shall show that there was a Northern and a Southern text with 
several local recensions. Until more texts are published, and until 
Sumerian is better known, we can only call attention to what might 
be done in that direction. 

The scribe who copied the Assur text of Ishtar’s descent into 
hell has written out long vowels in several places to show the place 
of the metrical tone (cf. Meissner, OLZ , XVIII, 332). We may 
suppose that the story of Ishtar's search for Tammuz was cantillated 
on the festival of that god. In Assyrian, as in Hebrew, the rhythm 
was dependent upon the number of beats, and we cannot discover 
hard-and-fast rules as to the intervals between the beats. While 
the Ninib epics were preserved in Sumerian, the Legend of Ishtar 
was freely rendered into Semitic. Later the texts of the former were 
accompanied by an interlinear translation. Metrical versions be¬ 
came independent of the Sumerian prototype and developed on their 
own lines. They were not used in liturgical services or in other 
priestly functions, but were apparently a semi-profane literature used 
by rhapsodists rather than by priests. 

A curious instance of a complicated use of Sumerian texts is found 
in text No. 4 (pp. 6-8), which is a duplicate of K. 4175+Sm. 57 
( PSBA , X, 418 ff.). The first column of Ebeling’s text (correspond¬ 
ing to the first two columns of K. 4175+Sm. 57) gives a series of 
usually meaningless sounds. Meissner has suggested (OLZ, XVIII, 
333) that they may be musical notations. We cannot accept this 
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opinion, for the following reasons: First, because at the top of the 
tablet the sounds are very simple, while at the end they have con¬ 
siderably expanded. Secondly, while these meaningless sounds are 
in one column in Ebeling, No. 4, they are separated into two columns 
in K. 4175. One does not see why it should be so with musical 
notations. Thirdly, we can give a translation of a few of these 
sounds, and there is nothing musical about that meaning. It is 
difficult to see musical notes in sak-kud (“beheading” ?) obv. 34; 
sag-kur sag-kur-ta (“mountain-top,” “on the top of the mountain”) 
ob. 37-38; sag-dingir sag d TUG sag-mu (“the head of a god,” “the 
head of the god Tug is my head”) obv. 35-36; or the divine names 
d Ku$ d Ku§-Ku£ rev. 5; d alad d lama rev. 6; d Ka rev. 1-2; d Nidaba 
d Nidaba , K. 4175+Sm. 57 rev. 19/20. 

One might suppose that these mysterious sounds are analogous 
to the Stobhaksharas used in the cantillation of the Sama-Veda. 
These were the object of speculation as early as the Chandogya- 
Upanishad (Sacred Books of the East , I, 22, 26-28) and have assumed 
a great importance in the Tantras. To these Tantric ejaculatory 
spells we would compare, not only the spells scattered through the 
hymns published by Reisner ( SBH , p. xvi), but even more developed 
secret formulas in Sumerian (Sm. 504, Bezold, CatoZ., IV, 1413; 
cf. Sayce, Hibbert Lect. t p. 478), or in Assyrian IV R 2 , 55, 26, 27a = 
Sm. 1301, III 10 ff. (Bezold, CaZaZ., IV, 1477; cf. D. W. Myhrman, 
ZA , XVI, 188-89), or the curious incantation against blindness in 
the Babylonian Talmud (Aboda Zara 126), or the magical sentences 
in Egyptian Hellenistic papyri, or the meaningless spells used fre¬ 
quently in modern Moslem charms. 

Professor John Dyneley Prince suggests to me the very plausible 
theory that, while one or two priests recited this story of the creation 
in a kind of monotone, one or two other cantors hummed the mystical 
spells an octave lower, accompanying, as it were, the Scripture lesson. 
Professor Prince has witnessed such a performance by American 
Indian medicine-men. 

Finally, the new Assur texts refer to a few hitherto unnoticed 
religious practices and even to some features recalling the mystery- 
religions. To these we call attention in the notes. The study of 
Babylonian religion is still in its infancy. Much has been written 
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and a great deal has been discovered about divination and purificatory 
rites; very little indeed is known of the larger outlook in religion and 
of the Babylonian theology. The time has not come as yet for a 
study of Babylonian religion as scientific as Farneirs The Cults of the 
Greek States. Many more texts will have to be collated, published, 
translated, or retranslated, and, until this is thoroughly done, 
philologists only can deal with the subject of Babylonian religion and 
civilization, quite aware that their work has little more than a pro¬ 
visional value. 

I. A NEW RECENSION OF ISHTAR’S DESCENT INTO HELL 

(Ebeling, No. 1, pp. 1-4) 

The Assur text differs in many particulars from the well-known 
text CT, XV, 45-48 (IV R 2 ,31) and allows us to complete it in several 
places. Part of the Sumerian original was published by Poebel in 
his Historical and Grammatical Texts ( UMBS , V, No. 23) and trans¬ 
lated by Langdon ( PSBA , XXXVIII, 55-57). The Nippur recen¬ 
sion differs very much from our Semitic versions from Assur and 
Nineveh. We shall designate the Sumerian text from Nippur by the 
symbol S N and the Northern versions respectively as N A (Assur 
text) and N N (Ninevite text, CT , XV, 45-48). N A is of course 
older than N N ; it has preserved in several places Sumerian loan¬ 
words and is probably nearer to a Sumerian original than N N , but 
it would be useless to suppose a Sumerian text underlying N A and 
N N , because the latter were very free adaptations of the original 
story. A few lines of the beginning of N A are broken off and the 
text begins with a syllable belonging to the fourth line of N N 
(restored). 

OBVERSE 

1 [ana bit eti-e Subat xl Ir]-kal-[la 2 ana biti ia e]-ri-bu-Su 
la-a a-$u-u 3 [ana fiarrani Sa a\-lak-[ta-Sa] la-a ti-ia-a-[rat] 
4 [aiar ia] a-kal-[Si\-i-na {i-it-[{i 5 nuru ul im]-ma-ra i-na e-fu-ti 
ai-b[u 6 labiuma] ki-ma i§$ure §u-ba-at a-kap-pi 7 [eli] tf dalti 
u sik-ku-ri i-ia-pu-ufi epire 8 tl Iitar iu-mur-ra-a-tu tab-ka-at 
9 ana bob ir§it la tori i-na kaSa-di-i-Sa 10 tl Iitar pi-i-Sa ip-pu- 
u-iu i-qab-bi 11 a-na atu Sa babi a-ma-a-tam izakkar 12 atu 
me-e pi-i-ta-a babam 13 pi-la-a babam-ma a-na-ku lu-ru-ub 
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14 [Su]-um-ma la-a ta-pa-ta-a ba-a-ba-am 15 o-ma-Jfl? si-ip-pa 
uS-ba-lak-ka-ta **dalate 16 aSab-bir giS-ri-na-am-ma a-Sa- . . . 
ar-ra 17 [el]-lu-u-ni mituti-ma ik-kal-[lu-ni ba]l4u-[t]i 18 el [mi]- 
tu-te i-ma--du [bcd-tu-te]( ?) 19 amel atu pi-i-Su ip-puSu i-qa[b-b]i 

20 iz-za-qa-ra a-na Hat ba-la-fc . . . ll I[St]ar 21 i-ziz-zi belli 
la-a [tanadt] Sa [babif] 22 kir-bi-iS qa--i daltu(f) ... 23 zi- 
kir-ki lu-Sa-na-a [ana Sarraii il EreSkigal] 24 e-ru-ub aid iq-ta-bi 
[ana il EreSkigal] 25 an-nu-u a-fya-at-ki xl IStar . . . i-na . . . 
26 mu-ki-il-tu Sa kip-pi- [e] rabuti 27 da-li-fia-at ap-si-i ma-fiar 
il E-a ... 28 il EreS-ki-gal an-ni-ta i-na Sa-mi-Sa 29 ki-i ni-ki-is 
bi-i-ni e-ri-qu pa-nu-Sa 30 ki-ma Sa-ba-at ku-ni-i-ni i?-li-ma Sa-ba- 
tu-S[a] 31 mi-i-na-a lib-ba-Sa ub-la-an-ni-[ma] 32 mi-i-na ka- 
[ab-ta]Sa-ma uS-pir-da-an-ni-ma 33 [an]-nu-u a-na-ku it-ti ll A-nun- 
na-ki mS a-Sat-ti 34 [ki-ma] aklS e-ka-la fi-H-ta 35 [ki-m]a 
Sikare a-Sat-ta-a mi dal-fyu-te. 36 [lu-ub-ki] i-na mufifii idle Sa 
uz-zu-bu fii-ri-ti 37 [lnb]-ki i-na mufifyi ardate Sa ana utli fya-mi- 
ri-Si-na Sal-lu-[u] 38 [lubki ana $i}}]-ri la-a-a Sa ina la-a u-mi-Su 
tar-du 39 [alik] amd at'& pi-ta-aS-Si babam 40 [uppiSma] ki-ma 
par-$i-ka la-a-be-ru-ti 41 [illik amel atu] ip-ta-aSSe babam 42 [irbi 
be]l-ti Ku-tu-u li-riS-ki 43 [ekallu ir$it la tari lihdu] a-na pa-ni-ka 
.... 44 [iSten] babu [uSeribSima] . . . 

REVERSE 

1 [guddud] ap-paSu [panuSa arpu 2 karru] lab-biS ma-li-[e 
naSi( t) 3 illik] %l Pap-sukkal ana pan [ tl Sin abiSu 4 ina pan l7 ]- 
Ea il-larka [dima-Su 5 ll IStar] a-na ir$iti u-ri-du [ul ild] 6 il Ea 
i-na im-qi lib-bi-Su a- . . . 7 [ib-mi-m]a. A§-na-me-ir ku-lu- 
8 [al-ka] A §-na-me-ir a-na bob ir$iti la tari Su-kun pa-[ni-ka] 9 VII 
babani ir$it la tari lip-pa-tu-u a-na ka-a-Sa 10 %l EreS-ki-gal li-mur- 
ka-ma ana pani-ka li-pir-du 11 [ultu] lib-buSu im-mir-Su ka-bit- 
taSu ip-pir-du 12 [tum]-meSu-ma ni-eS ilani rabuti 13 ... 6a- 
a-na-at . . . Saturru(f) ... 14 [Su]-qi ri-Si-ka-ma uz-na Su-kun 

ana fial-zi-ik-ki 15 ma-a-e(f) bel-ti hal-zi-ik-ki lid-nu-ni-ma mi 
i-na lib-bi lal-ta-ti 16 %l EreS-ki-gal an-ni-ta i-na Sa-mi-Sa 17 im- 
ba-a$ pi-en-Sa it-ta-Sa-ak u-ba-anSa 18 te-tar-[S]a-ni-ma A$-na- 
me-ir e-riS-ta Sa la e-riSe 19 al-kam A$-na-me-ir Sim-ti la ma-Se-e 
lu-Sim-ka 20 lu( ?)-Sim-ka-ma Sim-ti la ma-Se-e ana $a-a-ti 21 
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. . . e-pi-id ali lu-u kurummat-ka 22 [fi\a-ba-na-at ali lu-u mal- 
ti-it-ka 23 [$il]-lu duri lu-u ma-za-zu-ka 24 aksu-pa-tu lu-u 
mu-Sa-ba-ka 25 tl Ere£-ki-gal pi-i-Su ip-pu-Su i-qab-bi 26 izaqqar- 
ra ana tl Nam-tar sukkal-Sa 27 a-lik tl Nam-tar e-kal-la ma-ha§ 
di-li-gi-na 28 ak-su-pa-te zu- f -in ia-e-ri-ie 29 xl A-nun-na-ki 
§u-$a-ma i-na kussi hurasi §u-$ib 30 xl Htar me bala(i su-ul-li-- 
Si-ma li-[qa$$i\ 31 il-lik tl Nam-tar ekalla im-ta-fra§ di-li-gi-na 
32 ak-su-pa-ti u-za-in ia-e-ri-ie 33 tl A-nun-na-ki u-§e-$a-ma 
i-na kussi fyura?i u-Se-Sib 34 ' l Istar me bala\i is-lu-’-$i-ma[il\-qa-8i 
ana pani-§a . 

TRANSLATION 

Obv. (Ishtar set to go) 1 to the abode of darkness, the dwelling-place 
of Irkalla, 2 to the house from which he who enters does not go out, 
3 to the road on which there is no turning back, 4 a place where then- 
food is clay, 5 (where) they do not see light, (where) they dwell in dark¬ 
ness 6 clothed like birds with a winged dress, 7 where dust is spread 
on door and bolt. 8 When Ishtar pouring wrath, reached the gate of the 
land of no-return, 10 Ishtar opened her mouth and spoke; 11 to the 
gate-keeper she addressed her speech, 12 O thou keeper, open the gate, 
13 open the gate that I may enter. 14 If thou dost not open the gate, 
15 I shall shatter the threshold, I shall tear off the doors, 16 I shall 
break the lintel (?) I shall . . the ... 17 The dead shall come up, 

they shall devour the living, 18 the (dead) shall outnumber (the living). 
19 The keeper opened his mouth and spoke, 20 he invoked the goddess 
of life(?) . . . Ishtar, 21 Stay, Lady, do not overthrow (the gate). 
22 Wait here ... at the door( ?).... 23 while I am announcing thy 

name to Queen Ereshkigal. 24 The keeper went in and spoke of Eresh- 
kigal, 25 This is thy sister Ishtar . . . in . . . 26 she who supports 
the great festal( ?) chambers, 27 she who stirs up the deep before Ea . . . 
28 When Ereshkigal heard these things, 29 as a branch of tamarisk, 
her face became green, 30 as the edge(?) of a reed-bowl(?) her lips 
became black, 31 (she said) Wky has her heart brought her to me, 
32 why did her mind move her to come to me with joy? 33 This one 
... I shall drink water with the Anunnaki, 34 for food I shall eat mud, 
35 for beverage I shall drink troubled water. 36 Let me wail for the men 
who forsake (their) wife, 37 let me wail for the young women plucked 
away from the bosom of their husband, 38 let me wail for the weak child 
driven away before the time. 39 Go, keeper, open the gate to her, 
40 deal with her according to thy ancient customs. 41 The watchman 
went and opened to her the gate, 42 Enter, Lady, may Kutha greet thee 

43 may the palace of the land of no-return rejoice at thy presence .... 

44 The first door, he made her enter .... 
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Rev. . . . 1 his countenance fell, his face darkened 2 he was 
clad in mourning, wearing(?) foul garments. 3 Papsukkal went into the 
presence of Sin his father 4 (and) before Ea, his tears came running down, 
5 Ishtar has gone down to the earth, she does not come up. 6 Ea, in 
the depth of his heart ... 7 created Aznamer, the sodomite (and said), 

8 Go, Aznamer, set thy face toward the gate of the land of no-return; 

9 let the seven gates of the land of no-return be opened to thee. 10 May 

Ereshkigal behold thee and rejoice before thee; 11 when her mind is 
brightened and her heart joyful, 12 conjure her by the oath of the great 
gods 13 ... She who creates ... a dragon(?) ... 14 lift up thy 

head, mark well the receptacle of the water of iife(?) 15 (and say), 0 
Lady, let one give me the receptacle of the water of life that I may drink 
water from it. 15 When Ereshkigal heard this 17 she smote her thigh, 
she bit her finger (and said), 18 Thou hast expressed to me, Aznamer, a 
desire that may not be expressed. 19 Go, Aznamer, I shall put upon thee 
a spell that cannot be forgotten, 20 I shall put upon thee a curse that 
cannot ever be forgotten, 21 may the mud(?) of the city be thy food, 
22 may the sewers of the city be the place where thou drinkest, 23 may 
the shadow of a wall be the place where thou shalt have to stand, 24 may a 
threshold be thy dwelling-place! 25 Ereshkigal opened her mouth and 
spoke, 26 she called Namtar her messenger, 27 Go, Nam tar, to the 
palace, smite the door-frame( ?), 28 shatter the threshold of eru-stone, 
29 bring out the Anunnaki, make them sit on a golden throne. 30 (As 
for) Ishtar, sprinkle upon her the waters of life and take charge of her. 
31 Namtar went to the palace, he smote the door-frame(?), 32 he shat¬ 
tered the threshold of eru-stone, 33 he brought out the Anunnaki, made 
them sit upon a golden throne; 34 (as for) Ishtar, he sprinkled her with 
the water of life and took her before Ereshkigal. 

NOTES 

Obv. 4. a-kal-[si]-i-na N N a-kal-hu-nu. 

5. [im]-ma-ra N N im-ma-ru. 

6. a-kap-pi N N kap-[pi\. We find in Aramaic both and • 

11. N1-GAB ( = o/u, SAI, 3682) probably to be read ni-du (du = pataru, 

Delitzsch, S . Gl., 142). Cf. CT , XVI, 13, 49; King’s Magic , 
Nos. 53, 20, 21.— a-ma-a-tam; Text a-ta-tam. 

16. gih-ri-na-am-ma , loan-word from Sumerian. Cf. M-A. 2346. 

17. The dead would return to earth as fever-spirits. 

18. N N eli bal-{u-ti i-ma-'-du mi-tu-ti. The scribe of N A wrote one 
word for another. 

21. lara [ta-na-di] ha [6a-6i](?) N N la ta-na-da-as-si. 

22. kirbih = ina kirbi , there.— qa--i (text qa-’-TUR) from qa'u, “to 
wait.” Imv. II, 1. 
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26. mukiUu(N N , obv. 27, nu( t)-kilrtu) is the fem. of mukil (from kdlu ).— 
kip-pi-e (text kip-pi-ia). 

35. dalfynte (“troubled”) (from dalafyu) or rtfrtx/e (“of gutters”). 

37. lal-lu-u, (text sal-lu parni) —“bosom,” euphemistic. 

38. I.e., ruthlessly weaned by his mother. Ishtar being absent from 
the earth, not only has the desire for offspring died away, but the 
milk of nursing mothers has dried up. 

The second half of the obverse has perished, with the exception of a few 
characters. The story as preserved in N N (and partly in S N ) tells how 
Ishtar entered the seven gates of the lower regions and describes the conse¬ 
quences of her absence from earth. We now hear how Papsukkal (not 
Shamash, as N N has it), the messenger of the gods, wore mourning for his 
sister Ishtar. * Unhappily there has been an error in the numbering of the 
lines in Ebeling’s text, the sixth line of the reverse being called line 5 by 
the printer, and the mistake being carried throughout. We have restored 
the proper numbering. 

Rev. 4. dimasu. Cf. Weber, OLZ , X, 8. 

7. Aznamer’s name is given in N N as E-sib-na-mer, which may be read 
ofUr-su-no-mer, “his rising is brilliant.” Since Marduk is called 
Asar-nam-ru , as first-born son of Ea ( CT , XXIV, 15, 67 = HR 55, 
67c = Br. 927), one might take both Aznamer and a$usunamer as 
variants (or punning etymologies) of that divine name Asarnamru. 
But it is difficult to imagine Marduk as a divine minion and as 
having been accursed like the unlucky Aznamer. ku-lu-’ N N 
as-sin-nu. kidu’u is a synonym. In Ebeling’s text No. 43, obv. 3, 
it occurs in conjunction with fra-rtm-/w, “prostitute.” Cf. also 
Boissier, PSBA , 1901, p. 120/122, 20; Tallquist, Assyrian Personal 
Names , 117, s.v. Kulu-lstar. Thus kulu' is evidently, like assinnu t 
a Sodomite, who probably was also the court-jester of the Babylonian 
Olympus. 

10. li-pir-du N N li-ifi-du. 

11. immirsu IV, 1 from namaru. N N mufrfru. 

12. ni-€8 N N MU; this variant proves that MU =mi 

13. Not clear. The two last signs are probably the group Br. 8011 = 
halurru — sasurruy a kind of “dragon.” Cf. Jensen on basmu in KB } 
VI, 1, 309. 

14. fudzikki; N N maiak bal-zi-qi; probably a skin-bottle containing water 
similar to that of the fountain of youth; fyalziqqu may be explained 
as a compound of fra/, “strength” ( = bTt, which becomes fra/in 
Assyrian, as we see in the word 6C/-fra//u), and ziqqu, “skin-bottle” 
(Aramaic 8pT). 
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17. pinu is a word otherwise unknown, meaning evidently “private 
parts,” “thigh.” N N UR (=sunu ). In this line, as in obv. 10, 
rev. 11, 26, the use of both genders for Ereshkigal is remarkable. 

21. e-pi-id((). N N , rev. 24, NIG ri* AP1N; perhaps e-pi-id is a scribal 
error for e-pi-in . (Cf. epinnu , “irrigated field”; M-A. 80a.) 
APIN is perhaps the same as the Hebrew ■jgfiK, “wheel.” 
wiAPIN=narlabuy “ watering-wheel.” NIG (or N IN DA)-*** APIN 
would be “mud.” kurummat(at)-ka; N N a-kcU-ka . 

23. ma-zarzu ; N N man-zarzu. Note the assimilated form. 

24. ak-8u-pariu usually az-k(g)up-pa-tu . Note the transposition of 
k and s(z). 

27. e-kal-la here for ki-gal-la. Ereshkigal is also called Ereh-e-gal-la . 
Cf. Pinches, Hymns to Tammuz, Manchester Memoirs, 47, No. 25, 
pp. 6-9. —diligina , Sumerian loan-word (cf. dilivi ~ itgurtu, SAI, 
5732), probably related to o^dili-rin — itgurtu gibinni (Delitzsch 
SGL, 178). 

28. iar-e-ri-te; N N aban [PA]-ME&. Possibly ia-e-ru is a by-form of eru, 
or is a part of a building. Cf. BA, //, 635. Strong's reading 
ia-e-rak given there is of course to be rejected. Cf. Martin, Textes 
religieux, I, 102, 9. 

30. 8u-ul-li--si-ma (cf. 34, is-lu-’-H-ma) from salafru; ft softened to \ 

34. Namtar brings Ishtar back to life and youth by restoring to her 
body its lost moisture. Cf. for a similar belief A. M. Blackman, 
ZAESy XLIX, 69-75. 

The end of the tablet is badly damaged. We note, however, that in N N , 
rev. 48, we must read ip-bi-is, “anoint,” instead of rum-mi-ik } as had been 
generally supposed. 

II. BABYLONIAN PRAYERS TO THE GOD URDA (aNUSAT) (NIN-IB) 

The true reading of the ideograph d NIN-IB was unknown until 
lately. The discussion was reopened in 1904, when Professor Clay 
found the name written in Aramaic as (cf. BE y X, p. xviii), 

which we would vocalize AnuSal. Cf. Pognon, Journal Asiatique y 
1913, 1, p. 411; Thureau-Dangin, RA } XI, 81. For other readings 
cf. Clay, Amurru, p. 196, and Miscellaneous Inscriptions, I, 97; 
Langdon, Babyl . Liturgies , p. 147 n. We prefer the form AnuSat 
because it is more simple and also because it may be explained etymo¬ 
logically as Anu-sad(i), “the Anu of the mountains,” “the mountain- 
god.” Cf. kur-da-riy “eternal mountain,” a title of Ninib. Cf. 
Radau, BE , XXIX, 1, p. 73, and the many references to Ninib's 
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mighty deeds in the mountains in the texts studied here. Perhaps 
AnuSat stands for Anu-i$ati, “the Anu of fire,” but this is less likely. 

The Sumerian reading of NIN-IB has been given in the Yale 
syllabary published by Professor Clay ( Miscellaneous Inscriptions , 
Vol. I, No. 53,1. 288): 

Ur-ta, u-ra-iu, Sa d NIN-IB $u-ma. 

Dr. Clay (op. cit. 9 pp. 97-99) discusses at length this value. Jensen 
had already guessed a reading Namurtu. Cf. Gilgamesh-Epos in der 
WeUliteratur , p. 87; KB, VI, 2, p. 12. Namurtu would clearly be 
a Semiticized form of the Sumerian Nam-urta f namely, Urta- ship. 
UraS is the name of the sign IB; urta its true reading when it occurs 
in the name of the god. In one of the texts studied here (Ebeling 
No. 12, p. 11), we find the reading d Ur-ru-da. It being assumed that 
the text given by Ebeling is correct, the name of the god NIN-IB 
ought to be given as Uruda or Urda in the Babylonian dialect. The 
Assyrian would probably have pronounced it Urta. We cannot tell 
whether Urda goes back to a more primitive (W)Murda and whether 
there is any connection with the biblical Nimrod (although the latter 
might be derived from Nin-murda , the Lord Murda). If such is the 
case, the epics Lugal ud melam-bi nir-gal and A na-dim-dim-ma would 
indeed deserve the name of Nimrod-Epos given a generation ago 
to the Gilgamesh Epic. One might even consider the possibility 
that the same hero Urda, or Nimrod, be identical with the mythical 
Ninos and that Urda is a deified mortal. 

In favor of the reading Nin-ib there are few definite arguments. 
In Assurbanapal, Rassam Cyl. I 105 , the name of an Egyptian prince 
is given as Bu-kur-ni-ni-ib , an apparently good Semitic name, but 
it stands for the Egyptian Buk(k)unrinip (Ranke, Keilschr. Material 
zur aegypt. Vokal ., 1910). For a previous reading Bknmf (prob. 
Bekneranef), cf. Wiedemann, Aeg. Gesch. f 592; Steindorff, BA y I, 
353. One might argue, however, that the Semitic scribe who wrote 
the annals made a wrong etymology of this purely Egyptian name and 
interpreted it as “the first born of Ninib.” Against this hypothesis 
one may say that the determinative for “god” ought in that case to 
have been prefixed to Ni-ni-ip. 

Professor C. H. Lager, who is working on Sumerian business 
documents in the library of Colgate University, informs me that he 
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has found in Colgate, No. 45, line 14, the divine name d Nu-ni-ib. In 
addition to that we find in Ebeling’s text No. 31, obv. 9,10, a reference 
to the god d Ud-GI$GAL-lu (a name that we would read Udgallu ) 
ur-sag dingir-ri-e-ne-ge , which the Semitic scribe translates as d L-IB 
(that is to be read d Ninnu-ib) qarrad ilani . The reference is evi¬ 
dently to Ninib. It seems, therefore, that in spite of Clay’s discovery 
the reading Ninib cannot be altogether set aside. We believe, 
however, that, like Nin-girsu (Lord of Girsu), it had primarily a 
local value (Lord of IB) and that the form Urda is better. 

The hypothesis has been made that the priests of Babylon, who 
have given us our version of the creation-story, substituted the name 
of Marduk for that of Ellil in a more primitive form of the legend. 
This view is only partially true; the hero of the early form of the 
flood story was Urda, the mountain-god, whose mighty deeds were 
later ascribed to Marduk. The language of Ana-dim-dim-ma, 
Tablet II, implies the existence of an independent, if not an earlier, 
version of the fight of the son of Ellil against Chaos, when his weapon 
was the abubu , the flood of light. At the time when the epic Ana-dim 
was written, the god Ninib had become entirely astral, and therefore 
we are at present unable to discover the earliest form of the legend. 

A. The Epic Lugal-e ud Melam-bi Nirgal 

This epic, so called from its opening lines, was written in praise 
of the divine hero Ninib. Beginning with the tenth tablet, we find 
a series of oracles connected with various stones, not necessarily 
precious. These stones represent foreign countries subjugated by 
Ninib. This appears from the catch-line of K. 4814, “ god-like may 
he call the land by its name.” The dolerite stone (Tablet XI, 2d' 
stone, nd esi= aimw u£u) stands probably for the country of Magan, 
whence it was brought to Sumer. The KA-gi-na stone was found 
in the lands of Nairi (Tigl. Pil. VIII, 12) and may represent them 
(Tablet XI, 5th stone, ^KA-gi-na—^^Sadanu). 1 

Fragments of the epic Lugal-e have been edited by Pinches (IV R 2 , 
13 No. 1, 23 No. 2.), Haupt (ASKT, No. 10, pp. 79-81), Hrozn£ 
(“Mythen von dem Gotte Ninrag,” MV AG, 1903, No. 5, Taf. XI- 
XIII), Radau ( Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to Ninib, BE, XXIX, 

1 The iadanusUme is perhaps the rock-crystal. Of. G. Boson ( Rivieta degli Stud* 
Oriental*. VII, 411-12). 
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Nos. 6-8), Meek (BA, X, 1, 110-11), Langdon (Historical and Re¬ 
ligious Texts, BE, XXXI, Pis. 9, 10). Possibly we ought to include 
A.O. 4135 (published by Thureau-Dangin, RA, XI, 82) and K. 5124 
(edited by Macmillan, BA, V, 709, and wrongly described by him, 
p. 603, as a Marduk text). Other texts are still unpublished, namely 
Sm. 769 (with the exception of lines 9 and 10 published by Strass- 
maier, AV, pp. 734, 739; cf. Bezold, Catai., 1434), Th. 1905-4-9, 
394 (cf. L. W. King, Catal., Supplement No. 765), and Bab. J. 5326 
(cf. Meissner, Assyr . Studien, II, 57; MV AG, IX, 237). Until these 
texts have been made accessible, a thorough textual critical study of 
the Ninib epics would be premature. And yet we may at present 
formally distinguish a Southern and a Northern text. The texts 
studied by Hrozn£ were Northern, with the exception of the twelfth 
tablet of Lugal-e. Ebeling’s texts are also Northern, but were written 
at an earlier date. The texts from Nippur are of course of the 
Southern type. We classify our texts as follows: 

S N Southern Text, Nippur (Radau, Langdon). 

S B Southern Text, Babylon, VATh. 251 (Abel-Winckler), Bab. J. 5326. 

N A Northern Text, Assur (Ebeling). 

N N Northern Text, Nineveh (Pinches, Haupt, Hrozny, Meek; 
Sm. 769). 

TABLE I 


Tablet 

Texts 

SN 

SB 

NA 

N» 

1. 


Bab. J. 5326 

Eb. 13, obv. I, 1- 
13 

Eb. 13, obv. I, 14- 
17 

Eb. 17; 13,11,14- 
17(?) 

K. 133 

(ASKT, 79-81) 
K. 4827 
(Hr., Taf. XI) 

2. 


3 



4 



K. 2863 
(4 R> 23 No. 2) 
80-7-19, 127 
(BA, X, 1. 110- 
111) 

R . . 



Eb. 13, rev. (?) 

ft 

Rad. 6, obv. I(?) 
Rad. 6. obv. II(?) 
Rad. 6, rev. I 

Rad. 6. rev. II; 8. I 
Rad. 6. Ill; 7; 8. 
II 

Rad. 8. Ill 

Rad. 8. IV 

Const. Ni. 2375,19 
(Langdon, Pis. 9, 
10) 


7 




Q 


Eb. 14. I 

Eb. 14. II 

Eb. 14. Ill 

Eb. 14. IV 

K. 2871-81-2-4, 

QQft 

(Hr.. Taf. XIII) 

10. . . 

VATh. 251 
(Abel-Winckler 
60-61) 

n!;!.;; 

4R* 13 No. 1 

Sm. 769 

12. 

13 

Unclassi¬ 

fied. 



K. 4814 
(Hr.. Taf. XII) 
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The First Tablet 
(Ebeling, No. 13, p. 17; obv.) 

For other parts of that tablet, cf. K. 133 (. ASKT , No. 10, pp. 79- 
81; Hrozn^, pp. 40-43) and note on Bab. J. 5326 by Meissner in 
Assyriol. Studien, II, 57 (MVAG, IX, 237). The obverse is given 
as ROckseite by Ebeling, but wrongly (Meissner, OLZ, XVIII, 334). 

OBVERSE 

2 d-bi uru-bi dingir-[ri-e-ne . . . 

3 a-na i-di-$u ilani ia ali . . . 

4 lugal-mu ur-[ri] bar-bi ri-a . . . 

5 belt iu-u pa-rak-ka ra-mi-[i( ?).... 

6 d Urta (NIN-IB) en-za-dim kalam-ma di-[kud . . . 

7 il Anuiat (NIN-IB) belu ki-ma-ka ta-di-in [mata . . . 

8 azag me-lam-ma-bi a-ba . . . 

9 asak-ka, me-lam-mi-8u ma-an-nu .... 

10 eag-ki-bi gal-la a-ba ib-ta-au-[ma ] 

11 ana bune-Su rabtiti man-nu i--[ir-ra\ 

12 8u-dm-8ig-8ig nl sa-b6-[u$( f)-ui( 1)\ 

13 uS-na-rat pu-lu}}-ta-§u zu-um-ra u-$a-}}a-a}i 

14 im-gid-da I-kam-ma Lugal-e ud-melam-bi nir-gal 

15 Su^nigin 45 mu-bi-im 

TRANSLATION 

2/3 On his side, the gods of the city . . . 4/5 0 my Lord, he who 
dwelleth in his sanctuary . . . 6/7 O Lord Ninib who like unto thee 
judgeth the land 8/9 Who can withstand (?) the teitor of his glorious 
appearance. 10/11 Who can raise himself up to his magnificent counte¬ 
nance 12/13 the fear of him causes one to stand motionless, it crushes the 
body. 14 First “long tablet” of Lugal-e udr-melam-bi nirgal . 15 Alto¬ 

gether 45 lines. 

NOTE 8 

4. ur (Langdon, Sum. Gr., p. 109) rather than the conjectural jar 
(Delitzsch, SGr., p. 35); ur-ri Text wr-laj. 

10/11. Completed after SAI, 2333, and Hrozny, Ninrag, p. 12/13, 10. 
12/13. eig . . . eig^sababu; usnarat, III, 2, from nara\u; uh-uk is doubtful. 

The Second Tablet 
(No. 13, p. 17) 

A few lines of the second “tablet” are given by the same No. 13. 
The end of the second tablet is given by K. 4827 (Hrozn^, Taf. XI, 
pp. 22-23). 
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TEXT 

16 igi-bi ki-bi-$u ba-ni-in-gar 

17 pa-ni-$u a-na aS-ri 8u-aAu i8-ta-ka-an 

TRANSLATION 

16/17 He sets his face toward that place. 

The Third Tablet 

Ebeling, No. 17, p. 31; No. 13, II, 14-17, gives a duplicate of the 
first signs of lines 5-8 in No. 17 obv. 

TEXT 

OBVERSE 

1 [ci-ma-ru e]~ta e! mi 8u gir-[im-ma-ab-gal-la 

2 [a]-ma-ru e-ta i' [a-na] ta-fya-zi i-[kabbas( ?)] 

3 ugnim-bi ki-gin ba-nu-zu ingar UL-ni-[ib]-aga( ?)] 

4 ni-$u-$u a-Jar il-la-ka ul i-da-a i-ga-ra tu-un( ?)-na( ?)-[kip] 

5 (,)u-dal-a-bi ugu-ba{ ?)-ta-an-ru d-b'i ki-a mu-un-te-ga 

6 i$$ur-§u mu-pa-ri$-tu muft-fia-Sa im-ma-li i-i§-ma kap-pa-$a 
irqita 

7 i)a-bi engur-ra ud-mi-ni-ib-ra-afi ka-mu-un-ba-ba-[e-ne( ?)] 

8 nunu-$u ina ap-si-i xl Adad ir-hi-i$ma pi-[$u] ip-te-ni -[] 

9 gan-na ma$-an$uA)i u-gug mi-ni-in-DU §u-mun-dim 
ni-ib-nam-[tar( ?)] 

10 il-du 8a bu-ul-Su su-uk-ku-uk-ma ar-bi-i u-8a-a-me[8u-nu( ?)] 

11 a-ma-e zi(g)-ga-bi kur ru-a-bi-fiul-{jul 

12 a-gi-e ina( f) [te]-bi-i mu-ab-bit 8adi-i 

13 ur-sag d Urta ki-bal-a-$u im-tug-da-na . . . 

14 qar-ra-du ' l Anu8at ana mat nu-kur-te i-8i( ?)-ir-8u . . . 

15 .... i]m(?)-ma bi kur-ra ba( f)-ra-a$ uru-bi gid(t) . . . 
tu . . . 

16 ... -8u ina 8adi-i i-du-uk-ma ali-8u . . . 

17 ... An girii-dim .... dim-ma .... 

18 ... -Ju ki-ma[kur\-zip-ti 8u-ma .... 

REVERSE 

2 ... im-dugndAriAa . . . 

3 d U]rda kur-ra . . . 

4 il Anu8at ina Sadi-i . . . 
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5 en me-ir lib( ?)-6a . . . ra-a[j (f) . . . 

6 belt ana ta-fya-zi Sa ki-a-am 8u-tu-[qat 

7 giS-ku sigsig-ga SAR nam-g[uru$-a] 

8 duppu III - kam-ma lugal-e 45 mu-bi-im 


TRANSLATION 

Obv. 1/2 Amaru-eta-e tramples down(?) to battle. 3/4 His people 
do not know whither it( ?) goeth, the wall, it( ?) hath pulled down. 5/6 His 
flying bird was struck upon the head and her wings came down( ?) to earth. 
7/8 His fish in the deep which Adad overflooded openeth wide its mouth. 
9/10 The young ones of his flock are deafened, like grasshoppers he hath 
wasted them 11/12 the rushing of his flood destroyeth the mountains 
13/14 the hero of Ninib bloweth(?) violently on the land of the enemy 

15/16 his.makes a havoc in the mountains, his city, he enters 

.... 17/18 his ... . like locusts . . . 

Rev. 2 In his mighty storm .... 3/4 Ninib in the mountains 
5/8 my lord, to the battle which thus draws near .... 7 in the conflict 
of weapons, a manly joust. 

Third tablet of Lugcd-e, 45 lines. 


NOTES 

Obv. 1. This line is given as a catch line by K. 4827 (Hrozny, Taf. XI, 
p. 22), thus proving that the latter was the second tablet. For 
e-gir-e in Hrozny’s text read e-ta-e. Hrozny had supposed 
gir-e at the end of the line; we prefer to restore gal-la. Cf. 
Br. 9198. The A-ma-ru e-ta-e is perhaps the name of some per¬ 
sonified atmospheric weapon of the storm-god; “it goes forth 
from the house (temple ?) like a hurricane.” 

3/4. Read KI-SU-LU-UB-GAR—ugnim — ummanu (Br. 9649); nisu 
is a synonym. The second KI in Ebeling is a scribal error for 
LU. 

5/6. A variant of the first two signs is given by Ebeling, p. 17, No. 13, 
Col. II, line 14, as fiu-RI-i. 

7/8. “Open their mouth,” i.e., are dead. 

9/10. The sign missing at the beginning of the line is perhaps gan = 
aladu, “to bring forth.” The Sumerian verbs are active; the 
Semitic translator has used the passive. 

11/12. The rendering ru . . . fiid-fiiil, “to destroy,” is proved by gul= 
abatu , Delitzsch, SGI., 108. 

13/14. The reading im for the sign aragvb-sissik , already proved by 
IIR. 27, 17c (Br. 4816), is given here as a gloss. 

17/18. For giri$ = kurziptu cf. note on Ebeling, No. 14, 44/45 (Tablet X) 
of this series. 
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Rev. 6/6. lib( f)-ba=bUuqu (Br. 6207)= to advance. 

7. Line completed after K. 2863 = IVR* 23, No. 2, obv. 1; (Hrozny, 
p. 32). It is the first line of the fourth tablet. 

The Fourth Tablet 

The first line given as a catch line by Ebeling, No. 17, obv. 7, 
corresponds to the first line in K. 2863 (4 R 23, No. 2) already studied 
by Hrozn£, pp. 32-35. 

The Fifth Tablet 

The catch-line of the fifth tablet is given by K. 2863 (4 R 2 23, 
No. 2) ursag KA dvb~ba-$u $a(g) §u-bi 8i-ib-ri, “the hero in his 
lamentation raised up his hand to his heart.” Langdon has shown 
( ZA, XXVIII, 110) that this catch-line is found in Tablet 80-7-19, 
127 (Meek BA, X, 1, 110-11), which is therefore the fifth tablet 
of the series. To that tablet probably belongs Ebeling, No. 13, 
Vorderseite (but really reverse; cf. Meissner, OLZ , XVIII, 334), 
unless it be part of the sixth tablet. A few signs are given. 

1 ursag men . . . sa(f) 2 qarradu . . . ba 3 du d En-lil - 
la . . . 4 mar d Ellil . . . 

Hero whose crown .... son of Ellil .... 

The Sixth Tablet 

The first line is given as a catch-line by Meek, BA, X, 1, 111. 
. . . ingar du-ni-ag-a, . . . erects a wall. Radau, No. 6, obv. I, 
probably belongs to this tablet. 

The Seventh Tablet 

Radau, No. 6, obv. II, probably belongs to this tablet. No 
portion of the eighth tablet has hitherto been identified. 

The Ninth Tablet 

No. 14 is a large tablet and seems to*include four “tablets” of 
the series. Col. IV is certainly Tablet 12 and Col. Ill, Tablet XI; 
hence Col. I = Tablet IX and Col. 11 = Tablet X. 

Lines 22 ff. duplicate K. 2871, obv. 1-28, Hrozn£, Taf. XIII, 
pp. 36-37. K. 2871, without its complement, 81-2-4, 396, was 
edited again in BA, V, 676-78, by Macmillan. Radau, No. 6, rev. I, 
belongs to this tablet. 
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(Ebeling, No. 14, Obv., Col. I; pp. 18-19) 

1 En nam4il4]a d Mu-vl-li4i men sag-e vl 

2 bel na-piS4i En4il Sa a-gu-u i-na qaqqadiSu as-mu 

3 ursag nam-kalag-ga-a-ni d-am-maSu nu-ub-zu-a 

4 qar-ra-du Sa dan-nu-zu a-na '-u~ri la-a na-da-a-at 

5 Se-ir-ma-al sag-ba-an-zi-am dam-mu gub-bu-na-mu 

6 Sa e-tilrlu i-fyiSam-ma a-na muAi-ia e-ru-Su 

7 mu-ut-na-mu-Si tu-ud-ba-an-ta Qur-nit-mu-da-an-gar-ri-eS 
8/9 Sa a-na ]}a4-ri-ia ul-du-Su u-Sar-bu-Su u-ri la iS-Sak-na-ma 

10 dH-mu d Mu-ul4il4a Su-mu-un4ag i-de-ni na-ba-nigin 

11 mar %l En4il Sa ip-par-ku-u pa-niSu la-a usa-fyi-ra-ma 

12 dun zi nunuz zi-de ba-an4u-ud 

13 id-lu ki-nu Sa sin-niS-tu kit4u ul-du-Su 

14 E-Su-me-du ki-ide-el-la-na in-na-an-gin-na 

15 a-na ESu-me-du a-Sar ni-iS i-niSu UAik-kam-ma 

16 gu-da-an-Si-tar u-gir-ra-Su 

17 qa-a lu vb-ru-'-Su a-na be-li ga-aS-ri 

18 ga]San ma-e aS-du-eS da-Si-in-gin en-da Qilsa-a-Su 

19 be-li-ku e-diS-Si4a lu-ul-lik a-na be4i da-ri-i 

20 ... ma-e mu-un-na-ni-in-du 

21 ... a-na-ku am-ma-ra-aS-Su 

22 maj\-di dumu maQ di-kud d Mu-ul-lil-la-ge 

23 ti-iz-q\a-ra mar $i-ra da-ia-na Sa ll En-lil 

24 . . . na gab-im-ma-da-an-ri 

25 . . . bi ( t) Su lu u-mafy-fya-ra-Su 

26 ... ni-am-en 

27 ... i-$a-ar-ra-afySu 

28 ... u-G UL-mu-un-ma-ma. 

29 ... ut-ni-naSu 

30 ... igi-Si-i]n-bar gu-mu-na-an-di-e 

31 ... na-ap-lisi-ma i-Sa-siSi 

32 ... -en-gin-en-na-dim 

33 . . . -i . ki-i tal-li-ki 

34 ... ki-bal-a mu-un-B UR-en-na-dim 

35 ... a-na ir§it nu-kur4i ki-i te-ru-bi 

36 ... tal-la ba-an-ni-en-na-dim 

37 ... ta-ra-mu-u ki-i la-a tap4a-]ii 
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38 ... gu-ru-un nig-ga-ra-mu 

39 ... i-na gu-ru-ni Sa ag-ru-nu 

40 ... za-e nin-bi §e-im 

41 ... lu-u be-li-zu 

42 ... d Urda-ka-ta 

43 . . . Sa %l AnuSat 

44 ... {je-na-nam-me 

45 ... Si-4] lu-u ka-am 

46 ... {ja-ra-an]-mud 

47 ... lib-ni]-ki 

translation 

1/2 Incantation. 0 Lord of Life, god Ellil upon whose head a crown 
shineth, 3/4 hero whose plans are not frustrated because of his power, 
5/6 by whom I quickly conceived, for my husband, a prince, 7/9 by 
whom I have borne him (and brought him) for my spouse while a roof was 
not put up for him(?). 10/11 Son of Ellil, who does not yield, whose 

face does not turn, 12/13 faithful hero that a faithful wife brought forth 
to him, 14/15 when he had gone to Eshumedu the delight of his eyes, 
16/17 may I break my binding spell for my mighty Lord. 18/19 I, 
alone, am a lady, may I have access to my eternal Lord. 20/21 .... may 
I be filled from him, 22/23 the famous one, the exalted son, the Judge, 
(the offspring) of Ellil. 24/25 .... his ... . may I be graciously re¬ 
ceived by him 26/27 . . . call upon him 28/29 .... implore him. 
30/31 . . . look upon me, he says to her 32/33 .... when thou goest 

34/35 .... when thou enterest the land of the enemy 36/37 . . . thou 
throwest down as one who dreads not. 38/39 .... with the treasures 
that I have heaped 40/41 .... may .... be his lady 42/43 . . . . 
when Ninib 44/45 .... Amen. 46/47 .... may he make thee. 

NOTES 

4. nodal from nadu 4. (Delitzsch, HWB , 449.), a free translation of ZU. 

5/6. The use of su in erusu is parallel to that of hi in uldithi, marbubu in 
line 9 and therefore a postposition; the verb is then eru, “to con¬ 
ceive.” In the Sumerian text, mu might perhaps be taken as a 
relative pronoun, translated by sa in line 6, but since this mu is not 
repeated in lines 7-9, which the Semitic translator has taken to be 
parallel, it seems preferable to take gvJb ( bu ) . . . mu as a verb, “ to 
raise seed.” For this meaning of mu, cf. Delitzsch, SGI., p. 187, 
s.v. mu I, 3. It seems that this part of the text refers to a hieros 
gamos. The goddess herself (probably Nin-tud or Belit-ile) speaks. 
Cf. CT , XV, 5, II,,1-2 and Dhorme in RA, VII (1910), 18. Sag-ba- 
an-zi-am is translated ifyisamma. The value sag . . . zi-mu = ftasti, 
“to hasten,” is known, zi-am is a variant of zi-mu. 
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7-9. tvrudrbaranrta is difficult. It seems that the Semitic translator was 
embarrassed and gave us a double translation, xddiibu ukarbuhu. 
Ta gives a passive meaning; cf. Langdon, Sum. Gr., p. 147; tudbanta 
meaning “brought forth for .”—$ur . . . gar is translated uri . . . 
sakanu IV, 1, lit. “the uri was not made or put;” da passive; cf. 
Langdon, Sum. Gr., p. 146. The sense is not clear, probably “fence” 
or “roof.”—Lines 10-17 are addressed to Urda, son of EUil, acting 
probably as a mediator. 

14/15. He refers to Ninib whose sanctuary Esumedu is well known.—“The 
delight of his eyes,” lit., “the place of the lifting of his eyes.”— 
il-lik-kam-ma (text, il-lik-him-ma). 

16/17. “The binding spell,” lit., “the cord.” For the rites of tying a cord 
to compel a god or semi-deified mortal cf. Westermarck, “PAr” (in 
Anthr. Essays to E. B. Taylor , pp. 369-70); Origin and Evolution 
of Moral Ideas , II, 584-86. The cord may have been tied in some 
hallowed part of the temple. For other magical rites connected with 
knots, cf. W. J. Dilling, ERE, VII, 747-51; R. C. Thompson, Sem. 
Magic, pp. 164 ff.; Frazer, GB 3 , III, 293 ff. Cf. especially Ep. of 
Jeremy, 43; Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia , I, 101. 

18/19. The reading jil is doubtful. Cf. jilrsa~a=daratu , sukuttu, Br. 1399, 
1400. 

20/21. We take du as amaru , to be full. The equation du—malu , to fill, 
was already known. Cf. Delitzsch, System t p. 102; Prince, Sum. 
Lexicon, p. 83. “To be filled” may refer to some special grace or 
blessing asked for, not necessarily pregnancy. 

28/29. Cf. Br. 9488. 

36/37. The overhanging la points to a reading tal. Cf. Br. 2573 = ramU 
“to throw.” 

44/45. Cf. nam-me — kiam. Br. 2213. 

The Tenth Tablet 

(Ebeling, No. 14, Obv., Col. II, pp. 20-21) 

Col. II, 27-46, is a duplicate of Radau, BE , XXIX, No. 6, II, 

rev. 1-11. Probably Radau, No. 8, Col. I, belongs to another part 

of this tablet. 

1 d Urda en dumu d En-lil-la-ge a£-am-[mi-ni-ib-sir 

2 il Anu$cU belu mar %l EUil ir-ra-[ar-$urnu 

3 ta-u kur-ra ba-an-zi (g) -ga-en-n[a-dim 

4 u-mu ina Sadi4 ki-4 te-b[i-ka . . . 

5 8u-dib-mu-$u mu-um-dib-ba-[en-na-dim 

6 a-na fca-mi-ta ki-i tak-mi- .... 

7 nam-ug-ga-mu mu-un-kiid-da[-en-na-dim 
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8 a-na na-ri-ia ki-i ta-at-ta-ma .... 

9 en d Urda me-en ki-dur-maj-e ni-^u-lu^-ga-en-na[-dim 

10 belu %l AnuSat a-na-ku ina Sub-ti-ia $ir-ti ki-4 tu-gal-li-ta-ni 

11 kalag-ga dun ingar-tug dirtg-ga a-alam-zu (je-im-ta-ba-ba 

12 dan-ka id-lu ra-aS e-mu-qi Su-ta-ru la-an-ka li-naSi-ir 

13 ud-gal a-kalag-ga-biSu nir-gal-e (je-en-zi-ri-ne 

14 ur-mu-gal-u Sa a-na e-mu-qiSu dan-na-ti tak-lu li-pa-SiS-ka 

15 a-kalag-iug a-gar-ra Su-§u-mu-un-gid-i 

16 ra-aS e-mu-qi ina a-ba-ri liS-ta-da-ad-ku 

17 ta-u-a SeS-a zi-dim §e-mu-[un]-dub-bume-en 

18 u-mu limnuti-ka ki-ma qbnu lit-bu-bu-ka 

19 li-li-a-bi Su-ja-ba-an-zi-zi LU +US-bi-ne-ne zu-ne 

20 a-na li-li-di-Su-nu lu-u na-an-du-ra-ta-ma Sal-ma-teSu-nu 
mu-[di]-i 

21 kalag me-en gu-di-zu \je]-gal gaz-e-ne til-la-ab 

22 id-lu at-ta Si-si4t-ka lib-ba-Si-ma ina pu-su-si na-ag-mir 

23 am-gal lu-Sar-ra gaz-za-dim ni-ba-bi-Su gar-ra-ab 

24 ki ri-mi rabi^i Sa ma-du-tu i-du-ku-Su a-na zi-it-ti na-aS-ki-in 

25 ta-u mi-ta giS-ku-ta ur-ku-ri nig sib-tur-ra Sar-ra-dim 

26 u-mu ina ta-fya-zi ki-ma kal-bi Sa ka-par-ri kakku u-kaS-Si-du-Su 

27 en me-en nd gug buru-da mu-bi fiesd-a 

28 be-li-ku sa-an-ta ina pa-la-Si Su-ma Su-a-tu lu-u na-[ba-a] 

29 ni-neSu nam-tar-ra d Urda-ka . . . 

30 ud-da kalam-ma nd A-AR-TAG nd gug buru-da ur {je-na-mam-me 

31 u-ma i-na mati ab-nu il-la {aba ^ n 8a-an-tu ip-pa-la-as Si-i lu-[u 
ki-a-am] 

32 ur-sag nd su-u nd ka-sur-ra im-ma-gub gu-ba-an-[di] 

33 qar-ra-du a-na aban si-e aban ka-Sar-ri-e iz-ziz-ma i-[qab-bi] 

34 en-e a-ra ne-ib-Sid-e-[en-ne] 

35 belu n-lak-ta i-ta-miSu-nu 

36 d Urda en dumu d En-lil-la-ge aS-am-mi-ni-ib-sir . . . 

37 il AnuSat belu mar %l EUil ir-ra-arSu-nu . . . 

38 nd su-u giS-ku-bi-8ag-bi-ma za-na-dim . . . 

39 a-na kakke-ia ki-i ta-{mu at-ta] 

40 nd kaSur-ra gud-dim u-na-mu-un-lafi-en-na . . . 

41 ka-Sur-ru-u ki-ma li-e qad-ri-iS ki-i ta-al-lak 

42 am-dim d saQar-ra mu-e-ri za-[na-dim] 
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43 ki-i ri-mi rabi(i) qat-ni-ka ina e-pi-ri ki-i . . . 

44 giriS-dim 8ii-§a-ba-an-sig-gi-[en-na-dim ( t) 

45 ki-ma kur-zip-ti e-mi-iti-kn-nu . . . 

46 ni me-lam-mu ba-e-[en-ne-en-dul] 

47 pu-lu^-ti me-lam-mi-ia ik-tu-um . . . 

48 a-matf-ni la( t)]-ba-an~z[ig-gi-en za-na-dim. 

translation 

1/2 Lord Ninib, son of Ellil, is cursing (them). 3/4. On the day when 
thou rushest through the mountains, 5/6 when, in order to catch me, 
thou t&kest hold of (thy net?), 7/8 when in order to murder me, thou 
preparest (spells?) 9/10 0 Lord Ninib, when thou frightenest me in my 
noble dwelling, 11/12 O mighty hero, endowed with strength, over¬ 
whelming one, may thy form be cut off. 13/14 May the great Storm, 
sure of his abundant power, crush thee! 15/16 May the Strong One drag 
thee down to the muddy waters. 17/18 May thy evil days be poured upon 
thee like flour! 19/20 Deal terribly with their offspring, know them as 
corpses! 21/22 Thou art a hero; let thy cry be, Come to an end by 
crushing, 23/24 (or) as a great steer which a crowd has butchered, be 
thou cut to pieces, 25/26 or, on the day of battle, as a dog whom the 
shepherd reaches with his weapon. 27/28 Thou art Lord! While the 
dark( ?)-stone l is being bored, let this name be invoked. 29 When Ninib 
has decreed the fate . . . 30/31 When in the land, the illa-stone or the 
dark( ?) sandu-stone is bored, so let it be. 32/33 The hero standing over 
the su-stone, the kashur-stone, shall speak; 34/35 the Lord shall order 
their goings; 36/37 the Lord Ninib, son of Ellil, shall curse them. 
40/41 O KaSur-stone, when like a bull furiously thou goest, 42/43 when 
like a great steer thou . . . thy horn in the dust in tumult(?) . . . . 
44/45 like grasshoppers, he shall smite you. 46/47 The fear of my 
glory shall overwhelm ... 48 Thou( ?) art like one whose great strength 
one taketh away. 

NOTES 

1/2. For missing signs, cf. line 36/37. 

3/4. tor-u (cf. also line 17/18). The Semitic scribe understood it as 
equivalent to ud-da. 

5. Second sign is doubtful. We take it as dib (as the Semitic translator 
did).— mu-un-dib-ba (text mure-dib-ba). 

9/10. ina hibtiia firti is more definite than the Sumerian text; the latter 
speaks only of the lofty dwelling, and might be translated “when thou 
from thy lofty dwelling, terrified me.” 

11/12. ta passive; li-na-ki-ir = linnc&ir. 

» Perhaps the Cornelian stone. Cf. G. Boson, op . cit ., pp. 405-6. 
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13/14. It is not clear whether this line is immediately connected with what 
precedes it. 

15/16. a-gar=^abaru cf. SAI, 8915. 

17. mur-un-dub-bu; Text mu-e-dub-bu. 

19/20. hi . . . zi-zi = “ to be terrible ”; cf. Br. 7124.—The true reading 
of LU+US is not known. This passage establishes the meaning 
“corpse” for the ideograph.— Zu points to a form mur'-di-i or mu-di-i 
in the Semitic translation. Ebeling’s text has mu--i, probably a 
scribal error. 

21/22. GAZ=piirSu-si Inf. II, 1 of pa-sa-su. M-A. 816a. 

23. value nl for IM proved by VR 40; 61, 62 cd. 

25. ur-ku is probably the right reading; ri is not an overhanging syllable 
pointing to a form ur-dur-ri, but probably the sign of the nominative. 
Cf. Langdon, Hist, and Rel. Texts, p. 4, n. 2. 

27. buru-da, S N (Radau, No. 6, Col. II), rev. 1, me-ri-GUL-ZA. 

29. Urda-ka. S N , rev. 2, Urda-ge. 

30. A-AR-TAG. S N rev. 3, A-(Ut)-AR-TAG. — nam-me, cf. No. 14, 
Col. I, 44. S N , rev. 4, nam-ma. 

31. aban sa^an-tu (text LAff sa^an-tu). 

32. ka-sur-ra , etc. S N , rev. 5, ga-hur-ra-ge gu-am-ba-dt. 

34. reading o-ra proved by S N , rev. 6, a-RI-a. 

36/37. a$ . . . sir = araru SAI , 4826. as = “to curse,” sir = “to sing.” 
The curse was cantillated.—S N , rev. 7, nam-am-mi-ib-tar-ri. 

38. S N , rev. 8, ™su-u gis-ku-ma sag-bi-dim za-na-dim. 

40/41. S N , rev. 9, u-na-bar-an-la$-gi-en-na-dim. 

42/43. mu-e-ri S N , rev. 10, me-ir-ri-dim. We find mu-e-ri in Radau , BE, 
XXIX, No. 7, rev. 51; cf. Ebeling, No. 14, Col. Ill, 24/25, as a 
variant of mer-ra — ri-ig-mu, “tumult.” 

44/45. girih The Accadian name was unknown. Cf. Delitzsch, SGI., p. 93. 
kurziptu is probably identical with the Aramaic fcCWT*©, “a kind 

t : ~ 

of locust.”— e-mi-is is not from masu (else we should expect imis), but 
from some verb amasu. This passage fixes the reading imis in 
Delitzsch, HWB ., 93a, s.v. i-mis, and also in SGI., p. 259, s.v. harin. 
The Sumerian verb is su-sig, from sig , meaning evidently “to smite,” 
etc. Var. S N , rev. 11, bare-en-zi-en. 

46. Line completed after S N , rev. 12. 

48. Restored from S N , rev. 13. 

The Eleventh Tablet 

(Ebeling, No. 14, rev., Col. Ill, pp. 22-23) 

The text given in this column is a variant of IV R 2 13 No. 1, 
obv. 46 ff., and has often been translated; cf. Bezold, Catal ., II, 483, 

for earlier works; Hrozn£, Ninrag, pp. 26 ff., for a more recent 
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treatment. The new text explains much that had remained obscure. 
Radau, BE, XXIX, No. 7, rev. 38-62, is a duplicate of Col. Ill, 2-42. 

The beginning of the column giving oracles concerning three 
stones is missing in the Assur text. 

2 lugal-mu] nd e4al4[um ba-gub] 

3 d Urda en dH d En4il4a-ge nam-mi-ni-ib-[tar-ri\ 

4 nd e-lal4u giS-ku-geStu Ixi-du me-en ni-mu {ju-mu-ni-[ib-ri\ 

5 aban e4ol-lu ra-aS uz-ni mu-u$-$a4u at4a pu-lufy4i [lu-u ta-ra-ma] 

6 ki-bal-a kalam-ma-ge ur-a-ra-ge mu-mu Qu-mitrmi4b-[8d-a] 

7 ina mat nu-kur-te mati mit-fya-riS 8u-mi lu-ta-a[m4n] 

8 eilim-zu-ta nam4>a-ra-bi 

9 ina Sul-mi-ka e ta-na-Se4r 

10 kur-ra-zu tur4ur4a(l)4n g[e-gig\ 

11 ra-bu-ui-ka eli $u-bu-ri li-im-ra-a$ 

12 me-mu bar-zu si-fi u-mu-ra-ab-sisa-e 

13 par-$i4a ina zu-um-ri-ka US-te-Si-ru 

14 giS-ku sig-ga ur-sag ug-ga-zu mu-zu Qa-ra-an-pdd-da 

15 i-na tam-fyu-uq kakki qarradu Sa a-na-ru-ka Sum-ka lu-u aS-qar 

16 kisal-mafi-am ki-gal-la {ju-mu-un-da-ri 

17 ina kisal-mafyfyi ki-gal-la lu-u ra-ma-ta 

18 kalam-ma [igi]-dug-gi-e8 §e-i4 dr-ri-eS §e4m-me-gar 

19 mala ta-biS lib-ri-ka a-na ta-na-da-ti liS-kun-ka 

20 lugal-mu nd KA-gi-na ba-gub 

21 nam-kalag-ga-biSu gu-ba-an-de-e 

22 a-na dan-nu-ti-Su i-Sa-si 

23 d Urta en [dti] d En-lil-la-ge nam-mi-ni-ib-tar-ri 

24 nd KA-gi-na ki-bal-aSu gu-mer-ra gal-la 

25 aban Sa-da-nu Sa ina mat nu-kur-ti ri-ig-ma taS-ku-nu 

26 gil-4uS( f ) mi-a gu-fiuS( f ) ne4b-ra 

27 ri-gim ta-fya-zi iz-zi-iS Sam-riS ta-su-u 

28 du(n)-na Su-mu sa-nu-mu-ri-ib-du 

29 sal-ti-iS qa-a-ti lu ik-Su-da-ka 

30 du-du-da-ta la ba-an-da-lal-e 

31 it-ti aS-tu-te la-at-ta-lu-ka 

32 ug-za [gir]-za ba-ab-sig-gi-da — a-na Se-ip ni-Si-ka ta-tas-fiu 

33 garza d Babbar garza Qe-a — pa-ra-a% ll SamaS lu par-§u-ka 

34 sa-kud maQ kur-kur-ra si-sa-e 
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35 ki-ma da-a-a-ni matati Su4e-Sir 

36 gal-an-zu pa-du nig-nam-ma-ge 

37 ir-Su mu-di-e man-ma Sum-Su 

38 nam-[gu$ktn]-8u {je-en-kalag-gi — ki-ma frura$i li-Sa-qir-ku 

39 dun ba-dib-a-ni u4>a-ra-en-na4il4a-zu-$u 

40 id4u sa ak-mu-ma a-di Urbal4i-tu-ka la [a§-la4u-ma] 

41 ni-ne-Su nam4ar-ra d Urta [ka-ta] 

42 ud-da kalam-ma nd KA-gi-na til4a-sa-[8a $ar §e-na-nam-me] 

43 u-ma ina mati 060,1 J a-da-nu bal4u i qab-[bi Si-i lu~u ki-a-am] 

44 im-gid-da 11 kam ~ ma lugdl ud melambi nir-gal 

45 iurnigin 49 mu4n4m. 

TRANSLATION 

2 My lord stood before the elallu-stone. 3 Ninib, son of Ellil, has 
decided the fate. 4/5 O elaUvrstone, endowed with intelligence, thou art 
the enemy, mayest thou be thrown in fear of me. 6/7 Both abroad and 
at home may my name be invoked (as) 8/9 “In spite of the prosperity 
granted to thee, let it not be diminished. 10/11 May thy greatness find 
smallness difficult. 12/13 May my commands through thee be per¬ 
formed.” 14/15 When, in the onslaught of weapons, I smite thee, O 
warrior, may I call thee by thy name; 16/17 in the great court of the Lower 
World, mayest thou lie down (even thou whose name is) 18/19 “May he 
look upon thee with favor in the home land, may he give thee pre-eminence.” 
20 My King stood before the mountain-stone, 21/22 crying with all his 
might, 23 Ninib, son of Ellil, has decided the fates. 24/25 Mountain- 
stone that causest a tumult in the land of the enemy, 26/27 the roar of 
battle, furiously, [noisily] thou hast removed. 28/29 May my hand over¬ 
take thee triumphantly. 30/31 With the mighty ones, I shall not pay thee 
reverence. 32 Thou shalt be cast out at the feet of thy people. 33 Let 
the commands of Shamash be thy commands. 34/35 Rule the lands like 
a noble Judge. 36/37 May the wise one, he who knows everything, 
38 value thee like gold, 39/40 O hero, of whom I took hold, until I 
have quickened thee, I shall not take any rest. 41 When Ninib has decided 
the fates. 42/43 On the day that in the land he evoked the spirit of the 
mountain-stone. Amen. 44 XI th long tablet of Lugal. 45 Total 49 lines. 

NOTES 

2. Restored from N N ; S N i[rnrma~gvb\. 

4/5. nd e-lal4u; S N nd e4i-el-e, “the eJeJ-stone.” Cf. Langdon, BE, 
XXXI, 29 (PI. 10), line 8.— lti-du=mv$$alu. Delitzsch, SGI., p. 143, 
s.v. du , V; S N kur4vrdu. 

6. ur-a-ra-ge; S N [ur-a]-ri-arge. 

8-12. We take these three lines as a kind of name. 

8. nam4xirrarbi; N N nam-6o-da-a&-€. 
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10. Completed from N N ; S N de-gig-[e\. 

14/15. sig-ga N N sigsig. — mvrzu, etc. N N ug-gc^zurku gal-bi du-ma-ab; 
la tarnarru rarbik kuk-li-la; Hrozny, “der du tdtest, stirb her^lich. ,, 
8 s t ug-ga-zu m-jal-bi je-ni-du; Radau, “thou who killest, gloriously 
thou shalt be adorned.” 

16/17. Line lacking in 8 s ) probably interpolated. 

18/19. igi (text gik); this correction is supported by SN igi-[dug]-gi-ek; 
the verb is igi . . . i-i. Cf. igi . . . ilril Delitzsch, SGL, p. 22.— 
In the various recensions the verbs have been interchanged. SN 
fie . . . ma fa . . . w; N A $e i-i je . . . gar; N N $e i-i je . . . 
gal .—We take the whole line to be the name given to the stone. 

20. For different kinds of KA-gi-na stones, cf. CT, VI, 11a, 1-5.— lugal- 
mu , “My lord,” “Monseigneur.” 

22. Between 22 and 23, S N and N N insert dun ni-tug <d*kir igi-bar-ra^ku 
ni-gabla (SN galrkam ); “awe-inspiring hero, the light of whose eyes 
strikes with terror.” 

23. dd, not in text; supplied from N N and from the same rubric in line 3. 

24. ki-bcU-Or-hi; so N N ; SN ki-bal-Orta . 

25. ri-ig-ma; N N rig-ma ez-za . 

26/27. This line appears in the margin of IVR. Cf. Hrozny, pp. 28, 29. 
Lacking in SN. The value $iik is not certain (Delitzsch SGL, p. 218). 
One might argue for a value mer from the reading mer-ra—rigmu 
in the preceding line.— ta-svru. Meissner, OLZ , XV, 335, would 
read ic^assu-u, which would be a better form. Yet la-su-u is not 
impossible. The stem is nisU “to remove.”— izzil, hamris, double 
translation of gu-4u&( ?). 

28. du(n)-na is therefore the reading of [BU]R-na=8altis in N N . This 
text as edited by Pinches has [G\A-na. (IVR. 13, rev. 24.) The 
reading BUR-na is more probable. For BUR = tu—erebu, “to 
enter,” cf., IVR. 20, obv. 17; 28, 216 (Br. 339, 332).— BUR=du= 
dababu , “to speak” (Br. 337, 348).— BUR=du(UL) = ddlu, “to 
move furtively”; cf. CT, XVI, 28, 44, and variant, ri-ib is equiva¬ 
lent to rab, on which cf. Delitzsch SGr., p. 172 .—sa . . . du, variant 
form of sa . . . dug = kakadu, Delitzsch SGL, p. 229. 

29. The Ninevite scribe understood “has not reached.” Our translator 
probably read no-mu as equivalent to the asseverative nam . 

30. du-du-darta; N N ; da-da-arta. — la, N N , nam; seems to be lacking in 
S N .— ba-an-da-lal-e; N N , ba-da-ab-led-e; S N , barob-lal-en ... — 
da ... lal. Cf. Delitzsch, SGL, p. 168. 

32. za ... za. N N zu . . . zu.—gir (N N ). Ebeling’s text has LID .— 
sig-gi-da; SN si-gi-en. — ta-tas-bu, “without a negation.” Hence the 
e in the Semitic N N version was the asseverative c. 

34. 8a-kvdrmaj; NN sa-kud-dim, which is supported by the Semitic 
translation in line 35. 
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36. gal-an-zu could be translated “ magus.”— ge; so N N ; S N , ka. 

38. kubabar, silver. The Semitic translator read gukkin, which we find also 
in N N .— $e-en-kalag-gi; N N , §e-en-kal-la-gi. S 1 *, ^e-en-nc^kaX-li-me-en. 
These variants prove that the reading kalag for the sign GURUS is 
correct. The value kal(a) (cf. Delitzsch, SGL, p. 113) is derived. 
The reading esig proposed by Delitzsch (SGL, p. 36) is doubtful; it is 
probably limited in its connotation and may be a Semiticism. 

39. ni; N N na. — u-ba-ra, etc.; S N , \ba\-rare u-un-en-na^til-la-zu-ku . 
40-43. Completed from N N . 

42. S N §e-en-na-na[m-ma ]. 

The Twelfth Tablet 

Ebeling, No. 14, Col. IV, is a duplicate of VATh. 251. (Text 
in Abel Winckler, Keilschrifttexte, pp. 60-61; Hommel, Sumerische 
Lesestucke , pp. 122-25; translation by Hrozn£, Nin-rag, pp. 30-31.) 
Radau, BE, XXIX, No. 8, Col. Ill, gives a section of the tablet 
not duplicated by Ebeling’s text. 

NOTE8 

11 . dugud=emedu S B , lik. 

18/19. A duplicate of these two lines from the unpublished text, Sm. 769, 
is given by Strassmaier, AV, pp. 734 and 739. We would restore 
Ebeling’s text thus: /u( ^nagar lu kin-gi-a ab-namsa-sa-da; nam- 
ga-ru sa sip-ra du-mu-qa i-li-e-u; “the smith who knows his work 
well.”—The reading sa^sa for DI-DI is proved by Strassmaier’s 
sa(sig). — i-li-e-u is from Hxb-—Instead of ab-namsasa-da, Hr.’s 
transliteration of VATh. 251 has ab-en-e-sdsd = du-um-mu-qa 
i-qab-bu-u , “the smith whose work is well spoken of.” 

The catch-line before the colophon of our text of Tablet XII differs from 
the catch-line in VATh. 251. According to the list of catch-lines given by 
Const. Ni. 2371 (cf. BE, XXXI, D. 10, rev. 19), we must read ursag n *zib- 
tum-e ba-gub igi-dxd ba-an-ag, “The hero stood over the zibtum (‘fate- 
bringer’) stone, casting down his eyes(?).” The name of the zib-tum stone 
is found again in CT , VI, 12a, 32-34. 

The list of rubrics dealing with stones in Const. Ni. 2371 (BE, XXXI, 
D. 10) does not settle the question of the order of their respective sections. 

The rubrics obv. 6-9 in the Constantinople Tablet certainly belong to 
Tablet XI; 10 and 12 belong to Tablet XII; 16 belongs to Tablet XI; 17 to 
Const. Ni. 2375; 19 is the beginning of Tablet XIII in the N A text, while, 
according to the>atch-lines in VATh. 251 (S B ), rubric 14 begins Tablet XIII. 

VATh. obv. 31 connects with the du-Su stone (a section of Tablet XII) 
the 0 U 0 -stone, which is probably a part of our Tablet X, but this is not in 
itself very important, as Const. Ni. 2375, obv. 8 , refers to the ga-hir-ra stone, 
which is also part of Tablet X. 
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Any attempt to classify these different sections must therefore be aban¬ 
doned. There was in Assyria and Babylonia no Act of Uniformity. We 
must at least admit that S B and Const. Ni. 2371 (a Nippurian text) represent 
an order different from the Northern recension of Lugal-ud. 

The number of lines of Tablet XII was 44 according to YATh. 251. 
Ebeling has 40( ?) plus 7( ?). 

Text 14 of Ebeling is dated in the eponym. year of Esarhaddon, as also 
No. 15 and probably No. 16. No limu of Esarhaddon is known. If this 
Assur-afy-iddina is the son of Sennacherib, we are surprised that he is not 
called larru. We should expect a limu of Esarhaddon, either during the 
troublous times following the death of Sennacherib or before that date. 
The reading A ssur-afy-iddina, is not an error for Naburafy-iddina , whose limu 
is already known, because it occurs in at least two places in Ebeiing’s texts, 
and that in documents written by official scribes of Assur, whose accuracy 
in such matters can hardly be questioned. 

B. The Epic Ana-dim-dim-ma 

This poem is a supplement of Lugal-e and tells of a further exalta¬ 
tion of Ninib. While in the former epic we find, at times, traces 
of a chthonic character of Ninib, and, at other times, references to 
a previous career of Ninib as a legendary hero, in the second series 
Ninib has become a sky-god, without earthly affinities. 

Texts belonging to this epic have been published by Hrozn£, 
MV AG, 1903, No. 5, Taf. I-X; Radau, BE, XXIX, No. 9. 

We have the same problems of textual criticism as in the preceding 
epic, but with only one version of the Southern text to deal with. 
We shall use the following symbols: 

S 1 * Southern Text, Nippur (Radau). 

N N Northern Text, Ninevite (Hrozny). 

N A Northern Text, Assur (Ebeling). 


table ii 


Tablbts 

Texts 

SH 

NA 

NN 

I. 

Rad. 0. obv. 


K. 2864 (Hr.. Taf. I) 

K. 8531(-2R19 No. 1) +Rm. 126 
(Hr., Taf. II-IV) 

K. 38 (Hr., Taf. V-VI) 

( -2R 19 No. 2) 

K. 4829+Rm. 117.-79-7-8. 290 
(Hr.. Taf. VII-X) 

II. 

Eb. 12 

Ill. 


VI. 

Rad. 9. rev. 

Eb. 18 
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The First Tablet 

K. 2864. Cf . Hrozitf, 6^9, Tafel I ; Radau, BE , XXIX, I, No. 9, 
obv., is a duplicate of K. 2864, obv. 15-22, plus 9 additional lines. 
Cf. BE , D. V, 2, pp. 64-65. 

The Second Tablet 

(Hrozny, pp. 8-13, Tafel II-IV [K. 8531+Rra 126]; Ebeling, No. 12 

[pp. 16-17]) 

NOTE 8 

It will suffice to note a few important variants. 

Obv. 6. at is a scribal error for i. Cf. K. 8531, obv. 4. 

10. i-ba-’-[u ]; N N ib-tar\ 

11/12. ar[md]-ru d Ur-rurda; . . . -ti a-bu-ba-nih i-6o-’-[w]; . . . ' l N IN-IB 
rushes like a cyclone.” Instead of d Ur-ru-da , N N has bo-ur-ta. 
The dimmer sign differs very little from ba , and Ebeling’s reading 
is not certain; the text is too fragmentary. The meaning of Urda — 
or, according to a Northern pronunciation, Urta —would be “storm, 
cyclone.” Ninib was the storm-god, hence one of his names Ug-gal4u 
or Ud-gal-lu( = umu ir-pu-u, “dark storm”), HR, 57, 5 led. Cf. 
VR. 16, 47c/, which is to be distinguished from Ud-(gib)gal4u , 
“the Sun of man-kind,” a title of Shamash, IVR*, 19, 47-48o. 

13. ki-ma u-mi ina i-sid same ut-tar[a$-§a~am] Hrozny, p. 47 read 
[ud-da]-a$-$a~am, pres. II, 2, from *dasamu, “to thunder.” The 
form might be II, 2, from asamu, “to be strong” (uUa$$am = 
u’ta$$am); II, 2, “to exhibit strength,” “to be irritated,” perhaps 
“to thunder.” The Sumerian text has ib-dam . . . zo. Cf. 
Br. 4980, ib-dam-ma=ramamu, “to thunder.” 

15. [o-no] e-kur it-ta-a&-[kw-ni]. N N a-na e-kur i-na narak-kurni. 

16. [qar]radu ilani nardb-pa-nu .... N N qarradu ilani ma-a-ta i-na 
sar-pa-ni. 

17. last Sumerian sign ta , not da as Hrozny had supposed. 

The Third(f) Tablet 

(K. 38. Hrozny, Taf. V, VI, and pp. 12-15) 

. No part of the fourth and fifth tablet has been identified. 

The Sixth Tablet 

(Ebeling, No. 18; cf. Hrozny, pp. 14-21, Taf. VII-X; Radau, No. 9, rev.) 

This is really the sixth, and not the fourth, tablet of the series, 
because in the Nippurian text published by Radau it occurs on the 
left side of the reverse. 
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Ebeling, No. 18. Obv. 10-26 = K. 4829, obv. 5-25 

12-28 = 79-7-8, 290, obv. 1-22. 

Rev. 1-27 = K. 4829, rev. 4-33 
1 -5=Rm. 117, rev. 10-15 
11-25 = 79-7-8, 290, rev. 1-21 
1-10=BE, XXIX, No. 9, rev. 6-13 

K. 4829, 79-7-8, 290 and Rm. 117 are combined in Hrozn^, 
pp. 14-21. Hrozn£ did not know that 79-7-8,290 represents a recen¬ 
sion different from K. 4829, with which our text is more similar. 

TEXT 

1 a-a-mu me-mu Qa-ma-ni-ib-tu(r)-lu(r)- . . . 

2 d En-lil-U d nam-ursag-ga zu-Su {ja- . . . 

3 tl Ellil ana i-di qar-ra-du-ti-ia mS . . . 

4 ... g]uS 9ii .ku-mu a-ra-ba {ja-ma- . . . 

5 ... kakke-ia iz-zu-ii araba-a . . . 

6 ... nigin-na-mu gu en-ni-ir si {ja- . . . 

7 ... el-la i-na nap-fpar beli US- . . . 

8 ... an-na-mu ki gal-la Qa^ma- . . . 

9 ... a-nu-ti-ia i-na aS-ri rabi-d US- . . . 

10 [ur-sag] dib-dib-mu gad du-du-dim tug-su(d)-nun-tug-tu(d) {ja¬ 
ma- . . . 

11 [qarradu] Sa ak-mu-u ki-ma alpi mu-tak-pi Sum-ma-ni lit{ ?)-... 

12 [lugal-mu di)b-dib-mu d babbar-dim kaSu-Qa-ra-ab-gal tur( 

13 [Sar-ru] Sa ak-mu-u ki-ma tl Sa^rnaS ap-pa lil-bi-nu . . . 

14 kalag-ga a-ma-ru d en-lil-li kur-ra gab-nu-ge me-[en] 

15 dan-nu a-bu-vb %l ellil Sa i-na Sadi-i la-a im-ma-fia-ru a-na-k[u] 

16 en d Urta me-en mu-pdd-da-mu-Su ka-ki-su-vb {ja-ma-ab-gd-e-ne 

17 belu %l anuSat a-na-ku a-na zi-kir su-meda US-ki-nu-u-ni 

18 d-kal mafi sag-pirig-ga d en-Ul-li dirig-dirig-ta tu-ud-da me-en 

19 e-mu-qa xl $i-ra-ti zi-im la-a-bi Sa il eUil ina e-mu-qiSu ul-duSu 
anarku 

20 [ud f] an-ni rab dingir-ri-e-ne-ge — e-nu il a-nu rap-pi ilani 

21 lugal( f) xl an-ni dirig-gal-a-ni-su pad-da me-en 

22 Sarru( t) tl a-nu i-na e-mu-qiSu ra-ba-a-ti u-tu-u-Su a-na-ku 

23 [. . . -ga( f)-giS kur-gul-gul-la-an-t]a nam-lugal-la tum-ma me-en 
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24 [kak-ku mu-ab-bit Sa-di-e Sa-qu-ti] Sa ana Sar-ru-ti Su-lu-ku a-na-ku 

25 [nam-lugal-mu zag an-ki-ge] Qad-4' §e-mi-ni-in-ag 

26 Sar-ru-ti a-na pat Same u ir$itim liS-ta-a-pi 

27 i)e-ag(t)-ri . . . 

28 ... ma-a(t) ... 

REVERSE 

(First lines broken off) 

1 [inim-dug lugal ud-sud-da-$u mu-un-na-ab-bi] — a-ma-tu fa-ab-tu 
Sa Sar-ri ana ru-qi-e-ti qi-bi-Si 

2 a-nun-na a-ri-a d Nin-kar-nun-na-ge e-ne 

3 Sa ri-fyu-ut ru-bi-e ra-fyu-u tl nin-kar-nun-na 

4 [ud-bi-a ka-zur-zur-ra-ge] — e-nu-Su i-na pi-i ni-qi-i 

5 sag nig-gir{ f) a-sid-de sud-[de] — libba-Su ina kat( t)-ri-e me 
ka-$u-te is-lufy 

6 nig nam-$e-am ne-in-dug-ga-bi — man-ma-an-na-a Sa iq-buSu 

7 [me ud]-ul-ni-a-su fiad-S'-a-ge — par-qi-Su ana u-um $a-a-ti ana 
Su-pi-i 

8 e-Su-me-du fjad-ti dib-dib-bi-ge 

9 ana eSu-me-du Su-pi-iS i-na ba- J i-ka 

10 Sdg d urta-ge ba-Sag — lib-bi %l anuSat i-ti-ib 

11 en d urta-ra igi-zi mu-un-na-an-igi-in-bar 

12 belu il anuSat ki-niS ip-pa-li-is-ma 

13 nitalam-a-ni ki-el d nin-nibru ki -[ge] 

14 ana fii-ir-ti-Su ar-da-ii tl belit-Nippur 

15 Sag-ga-a-ni mu-un-na-ab-dug bar-ra-a-ni mu-un-na-a[b-bi] 

16 Sa lib-bi-Su iq-bi-Si Sa ka-bitAi-Su iq-bi-Si 

17 kimu nam-lugal-la sud-wd-du-Su ka mu-um-na-ab — {e-im Sa[r-ri 
ana ru-qi-e-ti iq-bi-Si] 

18 ur-sag nam-ur-sag-a-ni {jad-S'-a-ge — qar-ra-du [id qar-ra-du-us-su 
Su-pa-a-a-ta] 

19 nam-mafi-a-ni eS d en-lil-la-ge ki ba-ni-[ib-uS] 

20 nar-buSu [bit] il ellil ir§ita im-[ta-lu-u] 

21 en kur gul-gul gab-ri nu-tug-a belu mu-ab-bit Sad-i[Sa ma-fti-ra 
la i-Su-u] 

22 me mafl-bi mer-bi ba-[du-du] — ta-fya-zu $i-[ru ez-zi-iS it-tak-kip] 

23 ursag-gal d-na-ta S'-a — qar-ra-du ina [e-mu-qi-Su ib-ta-a] 

24 kalag-ga a-ma-ru d en-lil-li — dan-nu [abubu Sa tl ellil] 
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25 d urta dumu mafl e-kur-ra-ge — il an[uiat ma-a-ru §iru Sa E-kur ] 

26 nir-gal a-a ugu-na [zagsal-zu maQ-am) 

27 e-til a-bi a-li-di-ka [ta-nit-ta-ka §i-rat] 

28 (Colophon) Nabium-nadin-Sume in-Sar 

TRANSLATION 

Obv. 1 O my father, mayest thou take part in my conflict .... 
2/3 Enlil on the side of my valor . . . water . . . 4/5 .... my terrible 
weapons .... a raven( ?) may . . . 6/7 among all lords may he tum( ?) 

. . . 8/9 .... may my divinity be ... at large 10/11 0 hero, that 
I hold, as a bull breaks his nose-cord, may . . . 12/13 my king, which 
I hold like Shamash, may they prostrate themselves . . . 14/15 I am 
a mighty one, the storm of Ellil, which nothing withstands in the mountains. 
16/17 I am the Lord Ninib. At the mention of my name may they lick 
the ground. 18/19 I.am the Noble Power, the glory of the Lion, that Ellil 
begat in his strength. 20 Since Anu, the great one among the gods . . . 
21/22 (the king?) Anu, in his great power, I have beheld. 23/24 I am a 
weapon devastating the high mountains, becoming to royalty. 25/26 May 
my royalty shine forth to the boundaries of heaven and earth. 

Rev. 1 Tell her good news of the King for the future, 2/3 To 
Ninkamunna, begotten by the great one. 4 When, according to the custom 
of offering libations, 5 in the midst of the Nig-gir( ?), he poured out cold 
water, 6 whatever he has ordered to him; 7 when, in order to perform 
sumptuously his rites in days to come, 8/9 thou didst enter Efiumedu 
in glorious apparel, 10 the heart of Ninib was pleased. 11/12 The 
Lord Ninib looked with favor 13/14 upon his spouse, the maiden Lady 
of Nippur, 15/16 told her what was in his heart, told her what was on 
his mind, 17 intelligence concerning the kingdom in far-off days, he gave 
to her, 18 the hero whose dignity is glorious, 19/20 whose greatness 
in the House of Enlil fills the land; 21 he who devastates the mountains, 
whom none can resist; 22 he smites with terror in his noble array; 23 the 
great lord forges ahead in his strength; 24 the strong one, the flood of 
Enlil, 25 Ninib, the great Son of Ekur, 26 he who has been exalted 
by the Father, thy begetter, thy praises are sublime.—(Colophon). Nabu- 
nadin-shume was the scribe. 

NOTES 

Obv. 4/5. On the arabu bird cf. Delitzsch, SGI., p. 10; perhaps a Semitic 
loan-word • 

10/13. Beginning of line completed from K. 4829, obv. 5-9. 

10/11. tug-8u(d)-nun-tug-tu(d ), “nose-cord/' used to lead oxen; cf. 

Langdon, BE, X, 1 (Sumerian epic of Paradise), p. 79, n. 1. 
12/13. 79-7-8, 290, obv. 1-2, lugot-mu dib-dib-bar-mu ud an-na-dim — 
har-ru ha ak-mu-u uma ki-ma il a-[nim\. 
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15. abub. 79-7-8, 290, obv. 4, sa-biirub. 

16/17. ka-ki-m-ub, “kissing of the ground with the mouth”; 79-7-8, 
290, obv. 5, ka-hi-$a-ra-a[n- .... 

23/24. . . . -ga( f)-gis — kak-ku , so after K. 4829, obv. 18-19. We must 
probably read ga-gargil, as Hrozny supposed (p. 56). gaga or 
KAK became in Semitic kakku ; if gis is the determinative, 
ga-ga-gis — ^ga-ga. —Between lines 24 and 25, K. 4829 and 
79-7-8, 290, insert two lines (cf. Hrozny, pp. 16-17, obv. 20-23). 

25/26. Beginning of line after K. 4829, obv. 24/25. The variant 79-7-8 
290, obv. 19/20, has only the end of the line and that differs very 
much from Ebeling’s text: je-e'-a-su — ir$itim lis-te-pi. 

27. Ebeling’s text is doubtful. 79-7-8, 290, obv. 21, gives (jurmur 
un-da-ri-^-lu ra-ma-ku. But the text of that tablet differs so 
much from the recension given by Ebeling that we cannot be sure 
that it could be used here. 

REVERSE 

1. Completed from K. 4829, rev. 4, and Rm. 117, rev. 10. 

2/3. Completed from K. 4829, rev. 5-6, and Rm. 117, rev. 11-12. 
Cf. also BE , XXIX, No. 9, rev. 9. 

5. Completed from K. 4829, rev. 8-9, and Rm. 117, rev. 15. The 
Semitic scribe of K. 4829 has lib-bi kis(z)-ri-€ me-e . . . Hronzy 
translated (pp. 19, 57) “dem Inneren der Vulva.” The Sumerian 
means perhaps a “bright-place.” I cannot explain the Semitic 
word used here. 

6. Completed from K. 4829, rev. 10, and Radau, No. 9, rev. 10. 
Read nig (S N ) rather than ud (K. 4829). 

7. Completed from K. 4829, rev. 11, where one must read ni instead 
of du (KAK). 

9. ge. Var. K. 4829, rev. 13, da-a-na. 

15. dug. Variants (K. 4829, rev. 19, and Rm. 117, rev. 7) bi. —Line 
completed from K. 4829, rev. 19, and 79-7-8, 290, rev. 5. 

17/18. Lines completed from 79-7-8, 290, rev. 8, 10. 

19/20. Line completed from ditto, rev. 13-14, where we have mu-unr 
si-ib-us — im-ta-lu-u. 

20. bit ( E ) (text u). 

21, 22, 23. Completed from 79-7-8, 290, rev. 16, 18, 20. 

23. d-na-ta; K. 4829, rev. 29, a-kal-ta. 

24. Line not found in K. 4829. 

25/27. Completed from K. 4829, rev. 31-33. 

26. ugu ( KU ); cf. Vale Syllabary, p. 118, urgu, KU , ba^nuru, aAardu . 
Variant ugu. This confirms the provisional reading Delitzsch, 
SGI., p. 43; possibly ugu stands for a more primitive ugun. 

27. alidika. Var. alidihu. 
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III. AN INCANTATION IN THE NAME OF GULA, THE LADY OF I8IN 

(Ebeling, Nos. 15 and 16 [pp. 26-30]) 

Text No. 15 is a badly preserved duplicate of No. 16. We shall 
take Text No. 16 as the basis of our study, giving in the notes variants 
found in No. 15. 

TEXT 

1 .... mafl . . . d Ana d UraS(?) 

2 .... rabitu . . . Sa tl A~nim u xl [UraS(?) 

3 d Nin-in-si-an-na [dH d An-na] me-ur-fie-i-i 

4 il Nin]-kar-ra-ak ma-rat il A-nim . . . lu-ut-ta-[ c -id 

5 e-ta {jul-la-ni nam-ta-S' .... 

6 iS-tu biti la-liSa ina ku-um-mi-Sa .... 

7 kalam-ma-ni d BabbarS' -dim silim-ma-mu na-gin 

8 ma-oirsa ki-ma %l SamaS i-fya-at i-na Sul-me il-lak 

9 sil-dagal uru-na-ge mi-ni-in-dib-bi uru-ni mu-un-da-di 

10 ri-bit ali-Sa a-na ba--i a-li-Sa i-Sa-an-na-an 

11 nitalam-a-ni ur-sag d pa-bil-sag {ji-li-a mu-un-gin 

12 bi-rat qar-ra-di il pa-bil-sag ina ri-Sa-ti il-lak 

13 di2 ki-dg-ga-ni d Da-mu Sag-ga nu-nunuz-zi d Gu-nu-ra 

14 mar-tu na-ra-am-ti xl Da-mu sin-niS-tu damiqtu %l Gu-nu-ra 

15 d alad Sag-ga e-gal-mafi-a-ni egir-ra-na mu-un-la§-gi-eS 

16 xl Sedu damqu a-na e-gal-mafy arki-Sa il-lak 

17 d utug Sag-ga a-a d En-lil-la zi(d)-da-na mu-un-gin 

18 xl utukku damqu a-bi xl Ellil im-nuSa il-lak 

19 d lamma Sag-ga en d e-mam-nir-ra gub-bu-na mu-un-gin 

20 xl lamas8u damqu bel xl E-nam-mir Su-me-el-Sa il-lak 

21 d Su-nir-ra-a-ni lafi-an na-dim igi-a-ni-Su si-mi-ni-ib-8[i] 

22 xl Su-ri-nu Sa ki-ma nu-ur Same ina pa-ni-Sa uS-te-S[ir\ 

23 d Su-mafl sukal zi e-gal-maQ-a igi-Su mu-un-g[in] 

24 xl Su-mafafau sukallu ki-nu Sa E-gal-mafi ina mafi-ri-Sa il-l[ak] 

25 e-sir sil-dagal mu-un-na-ab-el-e uru mu-un-na-ab-kug-[ga\ 

26 su-qu u ri-bi-tu ul-lu-lu-Si alu u-lal-[li] 

27 eS-nibru ** dur-an-ki-[e ?]-sag-il-la mu-un-[gin] 

28 a-na bit Nippur . . . [markas] Sa Same [u irqiti] il-lak 

29 id-id sal-sil-sig-a mu-un-da-ab-ri e[S] . . . mu-un-na-ab . . . 

30 i-na i-si-ni-ti ir-hu-uz-ma ina . . . ib . . . 
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31 lugal-e gun-bi gir-mu-na-ma 

32 Sar-ru i-na kap-pi ki-lal-la-an iepa-Su [iS\-kum 

33 w bura-nuna-ki **ui kug-gi mu-un-na-dir{ig) NibrvF nu-un-da . . 

34 i-na pu-rat-ti u-di-tim ellati a-na Nippur fya-di$ iq-qi-lip-[pu] 

35 kar-ge$tin-na-ge md ne-in-ui d En-ki mu-un-da-\§vl( /)] 

36 ina kar karan-na %lippam um-mid-ma il E-a ifi,-du-u 

37 BUR-na-ni e- d en-lil-la-ki am-ma-da-an-tur 

38 aS-riS a-na bit %l Ellil i-ru-um-[ma] 

39 e-kur-za-gin e- d en-lil-la-ge nindaba(f) ( SUK-ININNI) sa-ne 
in-[dug( /)] 

40 [i\na e-kur-za-gin bit xl Ellil nin-da-ba-a [ukin{ /)] 

41 e-kisal-mafi-e e-kisal d en-lil-la-ge gud udu mi-ni- . . . 

42 a-na e-kisal-mafy e-kisal il Ellil aUpi im-me-ri . . . 

43 [lug]al-e ki-lugal-gub u(d)-sud-dw-gid $u-mu-$i-[in . . . 

44 Sar-ru i-na Su-bat be-lu-ti-Su a-na ume ru-[qu-ti . . . 

45 d en-lil-li sdg-ki lafi-ga-a-ni mu-un- . . . 

46 a ellil zi-me-Su na-mi-ru-ti it- . . . 

47 d en]-lil-li Qvl-jvJAa-ni mu-un- . . . 

48 u enlil] fya-di-i$ . . . 

49 d Nin-in-8i-na dH an-na nam- . . . [tar( /)] 

50 il Nin-kar-ra-a]k marat d A-nim Sim-ta (?) . . . 

51 ... di$( f) gi-en ki-en-gi . . . 

52 . . . Ak[kadi . . . 

53 mu-un-DI-ni-ib . . . 

. . . li-ib-ta(t) . . . 

REVERSE 

1 ... ur-sag d pa-bil-sag . . . 

2 ... qarradu %l pa-bilsag . . . 

3 . . . -e Su-im-ma-anrdib . . . 

4 ... i§-bat-ma 

5 . . . ni gvrda-im-ma-an-[sd . . . 

6 . . . sa i-mal-ma fa-biS . . . 

7 e-gal-mafi uS-ki-dg-a-ni-Su ... 

8 a-na e-gal-mafy maS-tak na-r[a-mi . . . 

9 bdr gal mafl basi-4n-gar-ri-e$ NIG-mi . . . 

10 ina pa-rak-ki §i-ri ra-biS uA-bu-ma 
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11 bcdag ku(g) ki-dg-ga-mi d NIN-$AR+NUN . . . 

12 ba-lam-ga el-la. Sa i-ra-am-mu il NIN-SAR-{-NUN . . . 

13 sir-ku(g) zag-sal la4a-ma(l)4a-mi gti-sih-mi-ni-i[b-bi\ 

14 za-ma-ri el-lu-ti ta-mi-ta Sa la4a-a ma-la-a-at i-d[a-al-lal] 

15 zu-ub ku(g) balag M-gi Su-mu-un‘tag-[ga ]. 

16 ina up-pi ib-bi barlam-gi elli u-la-pa-tu-Si 

17 lagar-ri-a mu-un-na-zi-zi e-ne-ra d nin-in-8i-[na] 

18 kale i-na tak-rib-ti Su-a-ti Sa xl Nin-kar-ra-ag 

19 ana d En4il d En-ki d Nin-ma$-e mu-un-KU-ma e-[ne] 

20 tl A-nu xl EUil il E-a u belit ile nu-u&-ft[u] 

21 d Nin-mafi-e e-gal-ma$ ne~a ki-dur mi-ni-4b-dug-ga-ta 

22 iS-tu ru-bortu $ir-tu ina e-gal-mafy Sub-ta uS-tf-ib-bu 

23 lugal-e gud mu-un-ma-aJb-gaz-e udu mu-um-na~ab-Sar-ri 

24 Sar-ru alpe u-pa-laq-Si immere Urda-aS-Sa-Si 

25 Idl 0x1 kurun idusin KAS+SUD mu-un-na-ab-bal-bciL-e 

26 di-iS-pa ka-ra-na u-lu-Se-en-na ku-ru-un-na u-nag-ga-Si 
sir-erim d nin~in-si-na-ge 

59 ( am) mu-bi-im mi^ri Nipur M Babili ** 

a-na pi-i dup-pi Sa-ia-ri Sa Nadin xl Nin-kar-ra-ag mar xl AnuSat- 
ba-ni Saratrrat 


translation 

1/2 . . . great ... of Anu and Urash 3/4 goddess Ninsinna, 
daughter of Anu . . . may she be exalted. 5/6 When she goes forth 
from her splendid house .... 7/8 (to) her land, as the Sun-god surveys 
it, while he travels westward, 9/10 yearning for the avenues of her city, 
she makes for her city, 11/12 the spouse of the hero Pa-bil-sag goeth 
forth with joy, 13/14 (even) the beloved daughter of Damu, the faithful 
wife of Gunura. 15/16 The good sAedw-genius follows her to Egalmakh. 
17/18 The good tdufc-genius, father of Ellil, walks on her right. 
19/20 The good fcwm-genius, lord of the divine E-nam-nir, walks on her 
left. 21/22 The Pillar-god, like unto the radiant sky, opens the way for 
her. 23/24 The divine Shiwnakh, faithful messenger of E-gal-makh, 
precedes her. 25/26 In order to make clean for her lane and avenue, they 
are cleaning up the city. 27/28 He goes to the temple of Nippur, “bond 
of unity between heaven and earth.” 29/30 With the festal lambs(?) 
he bathes, in the sanctuary(?) ... he purifies(?) . . . 31/32 the king 
puts both hands on his feet . . . 33/34 from the Euphrates the bright ushu 
reeds shall joyfully be taken to Nippur. 35/36 With a measure of wine, 
he has dedicated the vessel. Ea rejoiced .... 37/38 humbly he enters 
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the house of Ellil 39/40 he shall offer(?) Ishtar-cakes in the shining 
sanctuary of the house of Ellil. 41/42 to the great court, the court of 
Ellil, oxen and sheep he ... . 43/44 The King in his royal dwelling for 
far-off days .... 45/46 Ellil his glorious appearance shall .... 

47/48 Ellil joyfully . . . 49/50 Lady of Isin, daughter of Heaven, 

. . . fate(?) .... 51/52 . . . land of Akkad . . . 

REVERSE 

1/2 . . . hero PabiUag . . . 3/4 . . . he shall seize . . . 5/6 . . . . 
he shall fill her . . . graciously(?) ... 7/8 Egalmakh the beloved 
dwelling ... 9/10 in the sublime shrine, they shall sit in stately manner. 
11/12 On the holy lyre which NIN-SAR-N UN (?) . . . likes, 13/14 with 
sacred psalms, praises which are full of her splendor(?) they worship(?) 
15/16 The sacred tambourine( ?) the holy lyre they play for her . . . 

17/18 the sacred psalmists with this sung litany of the Lady of Isin, 

19/20 pacify Anu, Ellil, Ea, and the Great Lady. 21/22 When they have 
made pleasant the sojourn of the Great Lady in Egalmakh , 23/24 the 
king slaughters for her oxen, and offers to her sheep in abundance; 25/26 he 
pours out to her libations of honey, wine, ulusin- beer, sesame-wine.— 
Incantation of the Lady of Isin.—The lines thereof are 59, copy (of the text 
used in) Nippur and Babylon according to the tablet written by Nadin- 
Ninkarrak , son of Anv&al-bani. 


NOTES 

Nin-in^si-na means the “Lady of Ism.” It is a title of Gula. This is 
proved by the numerous references to her temple Egal-makh “the great 
palace,” her temple in Isin. Cf. Luckenbill, AJSL , XXIV (1908), 302. 
17/18. That Ellil is the son of an utukku is an interesting item. According 
to the creation-story, the first pair of gods was Labmu and Labamu. 
In Babylon as in Greece the earliest divinities were chthonian. The 
Olympians and the sky-gods came later. When Kronos is called the 
father of Zeus, it means that chronologically Kronos was worshiped 
before the latter; the same interpretation obtains here; chthonic 
spirits were worshiped before the “great gods.” 

19/20. e-nom-ntr, “house of lordship,” a deified temple. 

25/26. Very appropriate, since Gula was a goddess of healing. 

28. ir$iti, read KI. Text has la, evidently a scribal error. 

29/30. The Semitic text says, “he shall wash with the mttu,” a word which 
means “festival.” The Sumerian text is not clear, but seems to 
refer to a ceremonial washing of female lambs previous to their 
sacrifice. One might compare one of the ceremonies of the Eleusinia, 
when the candidates for initiation bathed in the sea with little pigs 
which they offered afterward in sacrifice to Demeter. 

31/32. gun means usually “load.” 
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33/34. dirig = & sbp; cf. Muss-Amolt, pp. 913-14.—The reading uh for 
the ideograph GI+US is proved by the Semitic form ulht given in 
SAI 1481.— urdi-tum; cf. u-di-it-tum A V 2466 (a different ideogram). 
—We may compare this rite to the processions of dendrophorii in the 
mysteries of Cybele and Attis. 

1-6. These lines have been partly reconstituted, with the help of No. 15. 

3/4. me^ur-i-i—na'adu; cf. Br. 10458; SAI 7956. 

9/10. da-di = lananu , Br. 6689. lananu means “to try to reach/' hence 
our translation. 

11. jilis a by-form of jul, “joy." 

12, 16, 18, 20, 24. The variant has i-lak. 

15. The last sign is nil in No. 16; the variant el (No. 15) is better. 

39/40. The reading of this ideogram is not known; perhaps it was nindaba. 
Since most words relating to temple worship were of Sumerian origin, 
we suspect nindaba to be a Sumerian loan-word Semiticized, meaning 
a portion or a gift (6a) of food ( ninda ). It is against the laws 
of language to derive nindabu from nidabu, but it is easy to see how 
nidabu is derived from nindabu by assimilation of n. 

41. We take the third sign to be a variant of KISAL (Br. 5479). 

REVER8E 

7/8. The meaning mdltaku for ul V (Delitzsch, SGL, p. 58) is new. Cf. 
Delitzsch, p. 11, s.v. am II. 

15/16. zub when written with a special ideogram means a kind of “wooden 
instrument." Cf. Delitzsch, SGI., p. 226. Is zu-ub a phonetic 
spelling of it? For meaning tambourine for uppu, cf. Jensen, 
KB, VI, 1, pp. 391-92; Langdon, Babyloniaca, II, 112, SBP, p. viii. 
We should like, however, to suggest for zub=uppu the meaning 
“plectrum," “thumbpiece," and translate “with the sacred plectrum 
they play on the holy lyre."— mu-un-tag, No. 16, has mu-e-tag. The 
variant, No. 15, rev. 1, gives a better form, murunAag. 

17. For reading lagar, labar, cf. Langdon, Babyloniaca, II, 112, SBP, 
p. vii, n. 3. 

11/12. On balag, cf. Delitzsch, SGL, p. 64; Frank, Stud. z. bob. Rel ., pp. 230- 
31; Langdon, Liturgies, p. xxxii. A relief depicts a lyre with a bull 
upon its frame. Cf. RA, 9. 89; thus are to be explained Gudea, 
Cyl. A 28, 17; Reissner, SBH, 92a 18. 

13/14. End of line restored after K. 6110, res. 4 (Langdon, Liturgies, 
No. 95); Zimmern, KL, 200, 16. 

25/26. vlusin (in Semitic vlulennu, evidently a loan-word) is some kind of 
drink. The reading vlusin for the ideogram KAS-AS-SUD is given 
by the Semitic version, and this is made more probable by SAI, 3501 
where KAS-AS-AM (vlusin) = ulusinnu. On ululennu, cf. Langdon, 
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AJSL , XXX, 288-89, where the meaning “ pistacea-wine ” is pro¬ 
posed. I doubt whether such a drink can be prepared. 1 
31 IT. The same scribe wrote No. 16 and No. 14 in the same year. He had 
been dedicated to Gula, as his father had been to Ninib, her consort. 

IV. AN INCANTATION TO THE LADY OF ISIN 

The text of No. 41 (p. 72) is very similar to DT 48 (Craig, RT , 
p. 18), already translated by Martin, Textes religieux (1903), p. 71. 
With the help of DT 48, much can be restored in Ebeling’s text. 

1 En d Nin-i[n-si-na ama . ... ge] 

2 il Nin-kar-r[a-ak um-mi . . . ] 

3 d Nin-ti (DIN)-ug-ga [ama sig-gig-ga-ge] 

4 u Nin4i-ug um-mi §al-mat qaq-[qa-di] 

5 d Ba-u tu nam-til-la Sub-ba sag-gig-[ga-ge] 

6 il Ba-u na-da-at Si-pat ba-la-fi a-na ti-[’-i] 

7 d Da-mu lu-kud-da-sa-keS-da-ge 

8 il Da-mu bu-a-nu bat-qu i-ka$-[§a-ru] 

9 d Gu-nu-ra Sid-du kalam-ma-ge 

10 il Gu-nu-ra pa-qi-da-at ma-a-ti 

11 d 5u-ma$ agrig E-kur-ra-ge 

12 il $Urmafr ab-rak-kat E-kur 

13 d Ama Su-^al-bi ama nig-nam-gal-la-ge 

14 xl A ma-Su-fyal-bi ummi Sik-na-at na-piS-[tim] 

15 d [Tu]-ne-in-tu-ba-za sukal-mafi sag e-gal-mag-[ge] 

16 il Tu-ne-in-tu-ba-za suk-kal-lu $i-ru Sa ki-rib [e-gal-mafi] 

17 sag-gig [eme]-gig sag-gig [libiS-gig] 

18 mu-ru-u§ qaq-[qa-di mu]-ru-u$ liSani mu-ru-u§ lib-bi ki-[is lib-bi] • 

TRANSLATION 

1/2 Incantation. (By) the Lady of Isin, mother of . . . 3/4 (By) 
Nin-ti-ug-ga, mother of the black-headed race, 5/6 (By) Bau who throws 
a life-giving incantation on him whose head wanders, 7/8 (By) Damn 
who joins together the broken limbs, 9/10 (By) Gunura who watches 
over the land, 11/12 (By) Shu-makh, overseer of E-kur, 13/14 (By) 
the Mother Shu-khal-bi, mother of those to whom life has been appointed, 
15/16 (By) Tu-ne-in4u-ba-za, noble minister who is within Egalmakh , 
17/18 (let) headache, disease of the tongue, internal disease, insanity . . . 
(be driven away?). 

» Probably uluiin is to be derived from . "endives" or “chlckory." In that 

case uluiin would be a beverage resembling coffee. 
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NOTES 

5/6. DT 48 reads fag (“heart”) instead of sag (“head”). May we infer 
from this that the Sumerian texts of the incantations were committed 
to memory, and that slight differences of pronunciation, due to con¬ 
sonantal changes, gave rise to this remarkable variant? The 
Semitic translator of DT 48 translates rightly fag-gig, ki4$ lib-bi , 
“troubled in his heart,” i.e., insane. The Semitic translator of 
Ebeling’s text uses (t-’-u, which is not to be translated “erysipelas” 
(M.A. 348a), but “madness.” The root is evidently fWD (Heb. and 
Syr.), “to wander.” 

7/8. Instead of kek-da, DT 48 has RU-RU ( UL-UL ), which must have been 
read kekda. 

9/10. The reading kid-du for SID-KAK is probable: kid*paqidu , Delitzsch, 
SGI., p. 260; du — elu , “to be high,” Br. 5252; banu, “to build,” 
Br. 5248; kid-du would then be overseer—more especially the over¬ 
seer of a building. 

11/12. Instead of Su^maj, DT 48 has Amc^ku^niaj, mother Su-mag. The 
names of the five attendant genii (utug) of Gula are given in CT, 
XXIV, 36, 44-48, as d Nam-ma$, d Su-ma{), d Su-{jal-bi, d Tu-ne-in- 
KA-barkag, d Ne-in-KA-fa(g). Su-mafi and Su-Qal-bi are referred 
to in our text. Tu-ne-in KA-barfa(g) is evidently identical with 
Tu-ne-in-turba-fa(g) (variant za) and it ought to be read accordingly. 

15/16. Instead of Tit-ne-in-turba-za, the later text DT 48 had Tu-ne-in-tu- 
barfa(g). This change of z to fi, paralleled by the change of 8 fa & 
in the fifth line, is another trace of the tendency to harden the sibilants 
in late Sumerian. 

17/18. The end of the incantation is lost. It was evidently an order to the 
diseases enumerated to abandon the patient. 
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PRINCE ASHURBANIPAL’S READING BOOK AND SOME 
RELATED TABLETS 

When the contents of Ashurb&nipal’s library at Nineveh, transferred 
to the British Museum in London, came to be catalogued, there proved to be 
some fifty to sixty fragments of closely related texts for which the description 
'* lists of wood or wooden objects ” was devised. It was sufficient to indicate 
their nature roughly. The texts all belonged to a single series which the 

c 

Assyrian scribes named GAR-RA = fpubullum. There had been at least six 
tablets in the series, but not one was completely preserved. 

Naturally, the first duty was to publish the texts, at any rate those of 
the larger and better-preserved fragments. Accordingly in the second 
volume of Sir H. C. Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia 
two or three fragments were published as “ relating to wooden objects.” 
But it was reserved for Friedrich Delitzsch in the third edition of his Assyr- 
ische Lesestucke (AL 8 ), 1885, pages 86-90, to combine all that was then known 
of the principal tablet and publish it under the above title. How far the 
work was due to Delitzsch’s own copies and how much he was indebted to 
the copies sent him by George Smith are not easy to decide, but it was a 
masterly effort to reconstruct and restore the full text from all the available 
sources. These were about eight fragments of at least four different tablets, 
each of which once contained a separate copy of the text of the fourth tablet 
of the series. 

This edition did not indicate in every case what was the “class-mark” 
or registration number of the fragment from which variants of the text were 
quoted. G. Smith apparently sent copies from fragments then still unnum¬ 
bered. But these publications enabled Dr. C. Bezold in his great Catalogue 
of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum 
to recognize a number of the fragments; and in his fifth volume, page 2093, 

c 

he was able to assign eighteen fragments to the GAR-RA = l}ubullum series. 
Many of these, of course, were from other tablets of the series. He displayed 
some hesitation about a number more which he described as “explanatory 
lists of names of various kinds of wood and wooden objects” (V, 2096-97). 

In April, 1898, I was led to copy all these fragments, to point out a 
number of “joins,” and to make many additions to my copy of the Assyrische 
Lesestucke . I did not carry this study farther then, because I expected that 
the appearance of the fifth and index volume of the Catalogue would largely 

60 
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augment the lists I had been able to draw up for myself by perusing the 
earlier volumes. Also I became aware that Dr. Br. Meissner was working 
at similar texts and I did not like to “ queer his pitch ” or forestall his results. 
He soon published some of his copies in a valuable Supplement zu den assyr- 
ischen Worterbuchem and made use of the results of further study in his 
SeUene assyrische Ideogramme, 1906. 

More recently, in his Assyriologische Studien , published from time to time 
in the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Geselhchaft , and last in his Assyrio - 
logische Forschungen t I (1916), Dr. Br. Meissner has been able, with the 
help of duplicates not in the British Museum, to reconstruct and restore 
the larger part of the third and fifth tablets of the series and to identify a 
fragment of the sixth. 

There are several other closely related series about which much may be 
said. But not a little can be added to the results already obtained for the 
tablet named above, by Smith, Delitzsch, and Meissner. In this article I 
propose solely to point out what additions I have noted. 

In constructing a standard text for a critical edition of a work existing 
in several copies, it is a great advantage when, as in our case, the copies 
do not deviate except in such small matters as various' spellings or different 
arrangement of lines. The order was the same throughout for all copies. 
Further, they all began and ended alike. This was absolutely necessary, 
because each tablet was quoted by its first line and carried as its last line 
the “catch-line” which was also the first line of the next tablet of the series. 
But the duplicates might arrange the intervening lines differently as to their 
columns. 

Thus, if we call the tablet K4338o, given by Delitzsch, duplicate A; 
and the tablet K2016a, referred to by him, duplicate B, we may note that 
while A had 70 lines in its first column and 72 distinct entries (for there are 
double entries in lines 24,66), B had at least 80 entries and to all appearance 
80 lines. This divergence naturally increases as the columns succeed in 
order, till the sixth column of B begins with the line 32 on the sixth column 
of A. Further, while A has crowded 92 entries into its last column, B leaves 
16 or more lines to be occupied by the full colophon which Delitzsch quotes, 
AL 3 , page 90. This lack of agreement as to number of lines per column is a 
hindrance to the recognition of the place to which a fragment is to be assigned. 

It will be observed that AL 3 , page 86, makes up the first column prac¬ 
tically complete. The duplicates, in fact, add little. Meissner, SAI, 
4268, rightly concludes that 1.18a has lost nothing, but one duplicate adds 
u at the end of ut-tu- ... It must be clear that fragments which might 
complete 16 or the Semitic part of the first column would not be entered 
in the Catalogue as “lists of wood or wooden objects,” because they would 
lack the “determinative of wood”— GlS. They could not be so entered 
because there was then no reason to suppose that the Semitic words preserved 
had any relation to the ideograms in la. 
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In I.-46a, Delitzsch pointed out that the scribe evidently had before him 
in his original GlS-BA-KIN where we might expect GlS-BA-SfK. He 
apparently wrote KIN without scruple, but altered it to SlK, or perhaps 
wrote SlK as being in use in his day, but altered to KIN in deference to his 
original. He clearly copied his original faithfully in lines 64, 65. The 
duplicates all give SfK for KIN. That KIN (or SI-KI) was used where we 
usually find SfK is now certain from the “ Yale Syllabary,” No. 174, page 88, 
in A. T. Clay’s Yale Oriental Series, Vol. I. But otherwise the six duplicates 
add nothing beyond orthographical variants to the first column. 

The second column evidently devoted its first 60 lines, according to 
Delitzsch’s numeration, to the theme GlS-GU-ZA, begun in the last 4 lines 
of the first column. There is not much difficulty in conjecturing the Semitic 
entries in 116 which answer to the lines Ila, 1-11, as preserved on A. B put 
the corresponding lines at the end of its first column and must have started 
its second column with what was once preserved on A, 11.14. Unfortu¬ 
nately that is lost and no duplicate restores it. The inadequacy of what A, 
as Delitzsch left it, yields may be judged from the fact that it furnished only 
three entries to Briinnow’s Sign List —Nos. 11157, 11158, 11160. Of these 
only the last is correct. The first should be a-ratrti-tum, the next ka-bit-tum. 
Meissner, SAI, 8528, would give 11.66 as tar .... , but it is really kud-di- 
nirium. Line 2 should be GlS GU-ZA ZAG-BI-US = (kussi) ni-me-di. The 
Semitic of line 1 is not found yet. In Column II, lines 7-11 read thus: 

7. GlS GU-ZA GiD=ha bar-ra-ni 


8. a 41 NIM-MA-KI « vaUi-gu 


9. “ 

“ U$ 

= ha zi-ka-ri 

10. * 

u SAL 

= fa 8in-nih-ti 

11. a 

“ TER 

= 5a kis-ti 


The duplicate A gives only slight traces of the last entry, but, once 
known from other fragments, they are easily made out. 

After this we have many claimants to the places left vacant on A in 
Delitzsch’s edition. He was surely right in placing the fragment published 
II.R.46, No. 7 somewhere in this column, but wrong in putting in lines 20-26. 
Hence it is an error to quote its entries as those of K4378o, 11.20-26, as has 
frequently been done. Bezold in his Catalogue , page 2237, does not record its 
identification. K12060 is a duplicate which enables us to restore somewhat 
as follows: 

GlS GU-ZA .... -BA =ku88u fru- .... 

“ “ ANSU = “ i-me-ri 

u “ SAG-ZAG-MA —na-ad .... 

* “ GlS-KIN-TI =ku*us-8u .... 

u “ GIS-M A-KA N-N A = ma-ak-kan-nu-u 

u “ GlS-ME-L UG-GA =me-lub-bw-u 
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GlS GU-ZA MA-LAG =Sama4oft-ftt 
a a .... -NA=Jcu~u8-8ibu- .... 

a a SA-KUD * a dara-iarni 

It will at once occur to my readers to conclude that K12060 cannot be 
the source of II.R.46, No. 7, for the editor would surely have given more of 
its text, but the restorations are certainly worth having. They must fall 
after line 12 and before line 34. 

It is remarkable that the traces on A, as given by Delitzsch, show that 
his lines 34 and 35 began with GlS GU-ZA, but that lines 36-42 began with 
GlS followed by a ditto sign. More than one duplicate begins its entries 
in the same way, but it is not absolutely certain whether the ditto sign 
stands for GU-ZA or for a longer phrase. But, with this reserved for the 
present, we can restore lines 36-62 as follows: 


36. GlS ditto Ktr BABBAR GAR-RA 

= . . . . 

37. 

« 

“ URUDU 

= . . . . 

38. 

u 

“ ZABAR 

= . . . . 

39. 

u 

“ GlS KlN 

■*.... 

40. 

u 

“ ZU-SI-MES 

= . . . . 

41. 

u 

“ KAR .... 

* . . . . 

42. 

u 

GU-ZA KAR-AN- 

= . . . . 

43. 

u 

“ GlS A-TU-GAB-LlS 

= ba fa-ar-bat-tti 

44. 

u 

“ “ KU 

— ba ur-karri-in-ni 

45. 

u 

• “ KAL 

* ba u-bi-i 

46. 

u 

“ “ GA-LU-tJB 

= ba fyarlu-up-pi 

47. 

u 

“ a SA-kal 

= ba bak-kul-ti 

48. 

u 

“ “ mes-mA-kan-na 

mu-8uk-ka-nu 

49. 

u 

“ “ KA-AM-SI 

*= 5a sin-ni pi-i-ri 

50. 

u 

“ - StJ-KA-fi-RlJ-A 

= . . . . 

51. 

u 

“ “ KARATIN-fi-Rti-A 

= . . . . ditto 

52. 

a 

u “ KA-R&-&-RC-A 

= e-rimrti ditto 


The duplicates are not exact; one seems to have left out line 43 alto¬ 
gether, and my copy gives a different entry in another line. But, such as 
they are, they may be useful. Possibly someone may have come across 
other duplicates. The remainder of Col. II as on A is not affected by the 
duplicates which I have seen. 

Column III.l began with GlS SU-A as did lines 64-72 of Col. II. Bht, 
so far, I know of no suggestions for lines 2-16, which are absent from all the 
duplicates. But someone may know of a list beginning GlS §U-A. Col. 
III. 17-42 can now be restored as follows: 

17. GlS NA AM-ZI-GA — irbu . ... ri ba ba-ba-ri 

18. u u ZI-GA = um-mul-tum 

19. u a KU-A - ditto 
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20. GlS NA IJ ditto KARA TIN = ir-hu ur-ba-ti 


21. 

a 

a 

SAG KARATIN 

= a as-li 

22. 

a 

u 

DUBBIN 

= “ $u-up-ri 

23. 

a 

u 

“ GUD 

= u $u-pur al-pi 

24. 

a 

u 

u NIN 

= a $u-pur-$u mim-ma 

25. 

a 

u 

SlG-GA QU-AG-A 

= “ sa bu-sik-ki 

26. 

a 

u 

Sa-tag 

= “ he--at 

27. 

u 

u 

§A-tag kin-ga su-ag-a 

= “So bu-sik-ki u 

28. 

u 

u 

“ u SlG-GA u “ u 

= u ha har-ti en-zi “ 

29. 

u 

u 

SIS-UNU-KI GA-DAM-TA 

= “ murtak-mortum 

30. 

a 

a 

u u u a a a 

= mub-bur-uh-tum 

31. 

a 

a 

a a u 

= U-ri-tum 

32. 

a 

a 

ARI-KI 

= Ak-ka-di-tum 

33. 

a 

a 

KA-MUS 

— ir-hu ka-mus-ha-ku 

34. 

u 

SAG-AN-DUL-NA 

= ki-ti .... ir-hi 

35. 

u 

a 

U 

_ u u 

36. 

u 

u 

u 

_ a u 

37. 

u 

ZAL-DA- 

= par-ri-kat “ 

38. 

u 

SAG - 

= pUrUriU “ 

39. 

u 

SAG - 

= kil-tu u 

40. 

u 

EN 

u 

= helium “ 

41. 

u 

MES- 

= a-mar-tu 

42. 

a 

DUBBIN- 

= Qitr-up-ru 


These results are due to comparison of four duplicates. They are not 
entirely consistent, but put their entries in different orders. The fragment 
which Delitzsch put in this column and which Meissner, SAI, passim , quotes 
as K4338a, III. 14-26, would really be III. 25-39 if it lay on A, but it is really 
K8217 and part of B. Such variants as ha-rat for harti or miirbvruh-tum for 
mub-bu-uk-tum do not amount to much. But it may be worth noting that 
for SIS-UNU-KI in lines 29,30, one duplicate gives ARI-KI (or BUR-BUR- 
KI) as in line 31 and for GA puts MAL or GA. From line 43 to line 72 the 
third column as given in Delitzsch’s edition has little need of restoration. 
Meissner, SAI, 5731-38, has booked what Brunnow was not able to register. 

From Delitzsch’s edition of A it might be concluded from line 3 in Col. IV 
that the ideogram with which the column began, but which was lost from 
the first 2 lines and replaced in lines 4 and 5 by a ditto sign, really commenced 
with GlS-KA .... but neither Brtinnow nor Meissner was able to exploit 
the first 5 lines. We may restore them thus: 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


GlS KA-S&-KAT = ... . 

“ “ “ “ GlS-KAL =5a u-Si-i 

“ “ “ “ GlS-MES = sa mi-e-si 


“ “ “ “ KA-AM-SI-DUN-DUN=sa sin-ni pi-ri 

“ “ “ “ “ “ “ SI-GA = “ ub-bu-zi 
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One duplicate makes two lines out of line 4 and two more out of line 5, 
as they were too long to write in one line. A avoids this by writing a ditto 
sign after GlS in lines 4 and 5 to replace KA-SU-KA T. Which of the values 
already registered for this ideogram was here placed in IV. 1.6 no duplicate 
shows, but it is unwise to speculate. A admits of no addition to this column 
from line 6 to line 20, but the next 8 lines are very uncertain. In line 27 
we have GlS SI-SI I-DIB — fru-u-fcu; the ideogram in line 28 also ended in 
I-DIB and was explained as la-ku-u. In the following lines the duplicates 
are at variance. The signs read BUGIN and BUNIN in Brtinnow’s Sign 
List are easily mistaken, and, rightly or not, the duplicates confuse them. 
But, subject to some reserve as to these signs, we may restore lines 29-46 
as follows: 


29. GI& BUGIN 

30. GlS BUGIN 

31. GlS BUGIN 

32. GlS BUGIN-GAL 

33. a a TUB 

34. a a MES-BAR-RA 

35. a a KUD-DA 


36. “ a SU-GA 

37. “ a KIT-NI-US 

38. a KU-GAZ 

39. “ a a SE 

40. a a “ Se giS-ni 

41. “ u a Ztf-LUM-MA 


42. a 


a a 


= bu-nin-nu 
= bu-gin-nu 
= su-ussvl-lu 
= ra-bu-u 
= $a-ab-ru 
= mufy-biir$u 

— kvd-du 

— 8a ba-i-ri 
= tar-pa-lu 
= e-hii-tum 

— u he-im 

— “ 'kar-mdk-'ham-we 

— “ 8u4up-pi 
= ma-dak-ku 


43 « « a 


= ka-ak ma-dak-ki 


44. a KAN-NA 


= bvr-kan-nu 


45. a . . . . = su-up-pi-in-nu 

46. . = u i-tinrni 


Meissner copied K8239 for his Supplement zu den aseyrischen Wor ter- 
buchem and exploited its entries for SAI, 2378-2400. Other duplicates show 
that this fragment gave Col. IV. 51-71. The ends of the two lines given by 
Delitzsch, page 89, are the remains of the last two entries on A Col. IV. 72-73, 
but are actually on B. 

In the fifth column, Delitzsch was able to give a complete text for lines 
1-43. The duplicates merely add a few variants. One can fill up lines 
44-65 so far as the ideograms are concerned, but the Semitic equivalents are 
lost for the most part. The last five lines of this column and the first line 
of the next may be restored thus: 

68. GlS MA NISAG — nisa-an-ni 

69. u u KI-AG EN-LIL-KI=tarram Ni-ip-punri 
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70. GI$ MAKI-AG SIS-UNU-KI = u “ U-ri 

71. u u u “ ' DtJG-GAR-Kl = a a . . . . 

72. a a a a KtiS-KI = a a Ki-e-si 

VI 1 a « a a K J§. K J = a « Jft-K 

Meissner, SAI , 6168, 8350, has exploited some of these results as he did 
one variant of Col. VI.2 in SAI , 4035. 

With respect to the sixth column it must be noted that A crowds 92 
entries into this column, while B has only 60 lines. No two copies arranged 
their entries alike in columns. But they maintained the same order of 
entries. The nearest conclusion is that the whole text registered in all 
72+72+72+72+72+92 entries, or 452. Many duplicates show the 
beginnings or ends of lines alongside those portions sufficiently preserved 
to be useful. Had the lengths of columns always been the same, these traces 
might have helped to fix the place of more fragments. But, to take one 
example only, Col. II.5 is on the same level as Col. 1.5 on A, while Col. 11.49 
is on the same level as Col. 1.45 on B. 

Delitzsch gave a complete column down to line 38 (entry 44) and then 
from line 50 (entry 55) to line 75 (entry 92). We can complete from dup¬ 
licates all the ideograms, but can give no Semitic equivalents. 

For the whole text the duplicates give 83 new entries and complete 28 
of those already partly known, thus adding about one-fifth. Some day 
I may have the opportunity to publish the fragments in full. It does not 
seem worth while here to record mere variants nor set down unexplained 
ideograms. 

C. H. W. Johns 

St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge 


STUDIES IN HEBREW ROOTS AND THEIR ETYMOLOGY 

I 

piti, ppra, puta 

The three roots pltf, ppiD, and piDE were hardly distinguished in 
post-biblical and talmudic times when confusion of roots was the outstanding 
feature in biblical exegesis. 1 Menahem ben Saruk, the champion of the 
biliteral (and also uniliteral) theory of Hebrew roots, throws them all together 
under ptf 2 ; and even IJayyuj, the iconoclast of the biliteral fad, still con¬ 
fuses words whose origin is pllD with those whose origin is pplD-* Ibn 

1 On violations in the Septuagint cf. Frankel, Vorstudien tu der Septuaginla, p. 200. 
Confusion of roots is also rampant in the minor Greek translations of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, as pointed out in my " Prolegomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew- 
Greek Index to Aquila,” JQR (New Series), IV, 578 if. As to Talmud and Midrash cf. 
Bacher, Die Anf&nge der hebrdiechen Orammatik, p. 6; see also Gesenius, Geschichte der 
hebrdiechen Sprache und Schrift, pp. 69 ff. 

* DH3T3 miTO. ed. Filipowsld, p. 179. 

* The Weak and Geminative Verbs in Hebrew, ed. Jastrow, p. 268 of the Arabic text. 

Even Job 31:27 is included in this group! 
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Ganah is the first to distinguish the three, 1 and he is followed by Kimfri,* who 
in turn is followed by all modem lexicographers.* But, while this root 
classification was effected, the etymology and consequently the meaning of 
these words remained obscure. Thus pluj was persistently compared with 
Arab. J$L “drive, impel, urge,” from which is derived oU*=pitf “leg,” 4 
until Barth 6 and Brockelmann 6 suggested vJ>L& “long, desire,” which covers 
completely the Hebr. np^lDFl 7 As to pplD, already Ibn Ganah associated 
it with Arab. vJL& in the sense of “walking to and from, perambulating,” 8 
and this-has been adopted by all lexicographers, both old and new, who 

in addition compare “leg,” hence “walking.” 9 Finally, pl2332 is 

either left without an etymology 10 or else made to correspond to "pDD = 
in the sense “to possess.” 11 

The purpose of this article is to subject these roots to a new investiga¬ 
tion through an examination of the passages in which they occur. Starting 
with Prov. 28:15, ppilD DTl Dnh , we see at a glance that ppilB, 
being parallel to Dnh, must signify something akin to it, something in 
the nature of emitting a sound, and not, as is generally assumed, “walking 
to and from.” Now, if we consult the Arabic lexicon, we find that vJL&, the 
very same root which Ibn Gana^i adduces s.v., besides many other significa¬ 
tions, also has the meaning “to spread in the sky (of lightning),” 1 * hence to 


1 Kitdb al-Utul, ed. Neubauer, s.vv. 

* DTO1 HDO. ed. Bleeenthal and Lebrecht, a.vv. 

* Cf., e.g., Gesenius-Buhl, Brown-Driver-Briggs, Kbnig. etc. 

* Notably Brown-Dri ver-Briggs and Gesenius-Buhl>‘, s.v. 


9 Etymologische Studien , p. 46. 


* Qrundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik, I. 167. 


1 We must not be too scrupulous with reference to the Irregular equation • 

especially in the face of such old and well-established words as . tjpn- 

. etc. Barth has proved (loc. cit .) that such discrepancies from 


the accepted rule will arise in the case of words with sibilants (especially in triliteral 
roots with two sibilants); similarly VoUers ( ZFA . IX. 197, 209) and Jahuda (JQR, XV. 
708). I am convinced that the current equations of the sibilants in the Semitic languages 
require recasting, and. unless this is done, biblical exegesis will not make much headway. 


■ In his Kitdb al-Mustal^ik (Opuscules , ed. Derenbourg, pp. 234 if.) Ibn Gana^ 
defends the geminate nature of Ipflp . ID ppIC 0*03 ptTOD . etc., against the 

detractors of QayyuJ, adding to these also ‘ppTnpnttT* end giving them all 

the meaning "crush, oppress." However, in his Kitdb al-Uziil (ed. Neubauer, cols. 
742 f.) he suggests also another meaning. " walking to the right and to the left." akin to 

the Arabic 

* This ambiguity was common to Ibn Ezra and Kim^i. and it stiU prevails in our 
commentaries and lexica. 

19 As in most modern lexica. u Gesenius, Thesaurus, s.v. P»t5- 

mL ane's Arabic-English Lexicon , p. 1576, col. 2: "it [the lightning] extended high, 
into the midst of the sky, without going to the right and left." 
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✓ft ✓ 

thunder, or at any rate to emit some kind of a noise. Furthermore, vJul& 

= “he uttered, or pronounced, speech in the best manner,” 1 and 
/ ✓ / 

= “he neighed (of a stallion) or uttered a cry (of a sparrow). ” l There 
is also the testimony of a manuscript supposed to be the JamV of El-Karmanee 

that the primary meaning of 8 JL& J L& is “loudness of voice,” or the “being 
loud in voice.”* Applying this meaning to the passage in question, we at once 
get an excellent parallelism: “ As a roaring lion and a howling bear is a wicked 
ruler over a poor people.” The same meaning fits very well Nah. 2:5, 

tvbrra vipraprnr srri nbbinrv rvfcnna: “The chariots rage in the 

streets, they reverberate (like thunders) in the broad ways,” giving an 
unexpected vividness to the picture. 4 It is in the nature of the poet who 
portrays an action in two immediate but independent clauses either to keep 
up the same tone or else to ascend in the second phrase, so as to complete the 
thought and round out the action. 6 Such, e.g., is the very next picture in 
the same sentence where the chariots are compared first with torches and 
then with lightnings. But such an upward graduation is lacking in our 
current translations, “rage” being more intense than “run to and from,” 
while “reverberate” restores the proper balance. Similarly Isa. 33:4, 
is pptf irsa , should be rendered “like the buzzing of the locusts 

will it buzz in their midst” 6 ( scil . in the midst of the nations), presaging 
confusion and distress, in keeping with the preceding sentence. Finally, 
Joel 2:9, “"P3?3=“ they shall shout in the city ”; the following rTEin3 

TO* it is evident, precludes the current rendering “run to and from.” 7 

That this interpretation has not only an etymological, but also a tradi¬ 
tional, basis may be seen from the fact that the Targum translates in a like 
manner in at least two of the four passages; 8 that Rashi, the coryphaeus of 


1 Lane's Arabic-English Lexicon , p. 1576, col. 3. 

• Ibid., p. 1577, col. 2. 

• Ibid. It is not impossible that the common meaning of this root, “break," “split," 
is secondary and derived from the primary, “ utter a noise," since a noise is produced in 

spUtting or breaking. This, indeed, is evident in such expressions as 

Koran 54:1 and oJLSJ! ibid., 84:1. 

• Notice the appropriateness of an echo in broad ways. 

4 Cf. Rothstein, OrundtUge dee hebrditchen Rhythmue, pp. 51 ff. 

• Noise in a lesser degree, just as QH3 is used in various degrees: of the raging of the 
sea, of the roaring of the Uon, and of the groaning of the afflicted (cf. lexica, «.*.). 

’ Cf. Rothstein, loc. cit. 

• to ptov.: rrnxB sam on: sm#. and to Nah.: yBnflro twtot tnp: bp 

■aura- In the latter case he certainly confused it with p®3 “ weapon," as may be 
seen from his rendering in Isa.: KnpTTO *|Tfcn KT3D "OKtta *|TfcO and Joel: 

•pnra »mpa; nevertheless It is significant that he felt obliged to introduce the 
element of voice. 
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Jewish exegetes, does so in all the four passages; 1 and, finally, that Ibn 
Ganab mentions the possibility of ppilD 3*1 being something akin to 

onb 

I am inclined to class here also Gen. 15:2, TP3 pl2DE"^3*l, and make it 
correspond to 0*33 P'012, treated above. This word, pointed as a segho- 
late, 3 is naturally derived from an imaginary plDE, for which there is no 
analogy in the Semitic languages. 4 But already Ibn Ezra felt the necessity 
of classing it under the geminate verbs, 6 without, it is true, finding a satis¬ 
factory meaning. Now vJL&, or rather vJL£JL&, “utter, converse,” gives 

✓ * « * f 

rise in Arabic to an expression , “one speaking fluently,” “a 

spokesman,” 6 analogous to the Aram. Hj^ 31 or N3“Q“TO, “spokesman,” 
event, “representative, leader.” 7 We might therefore point p©!3 8 an d 
render “the spokesman (or leader) of my house.” 

Different from these is the expression fippillS 1DSD which occurs in 
Isa. 29:8 and Ps. 107:9. Its meaning is so evident from the context 
(II rom X5tli) that all commentators and lexicographers agree in trans¬ 
lating it by “longing.” But its etymology has always been a matter of 
speculation. However, admitting, as we must, that it is akin to np^D 
in meaning, it likewise should be derived from p!ftD = oL& “long, desire,” 
and not, as is generally the case, from pplD = 9 Accordingly, ppilD 

is a participle of the type P6fgl and, like TT&2 > Dpip > . represents 

the Pf6l and is intensive. 10 This construction is very appropriate: the longing 

1 To Prov.: np*x yrcb onraw anb np^tn "’nxb sron:; to Nah. and 

Joel: bnp n^OTDn 'b; to Isa.: QH3 *b. 

* Kit&b al- Utul, ed. Neubauer, col. 743: xJjlJ -^1 -a** Jg 

om: *nK. / ' 

* So. already, the Septuagint whose Mewrc*—plpHJ). Contrast, however, Aquila’s 

o vior row woTifoPTOf o’uciav pi ov, implying The other two translators 

(Symmachus: & W avyytvrn row oIkov piov, and Theodotion: 6 vib* row i*\ rrf% ouciat piov) are 
noncommittal. 

4 The etymon >— jLitJO , which is treated further, below, apparently has nothing in 
common with this word. 

• Cf. his commentary ad lee.: "Q ppm) mTJB blOH STTH • 

• Lane’s Lexicon , p. 1579, col. 1. 

»Cf. especially b. Sanh. 14a and Ket. 17a: rTCWWH iCQTQ. “leader of his 
people.” That “lead” and “speak” are cognates with a derivative meaning 
has been demonstrated by Gesenlus ( Thesaurus , p. 313) and others. 

* As pointed out above (n. 3), Aquila’s worifay points to the pronunciation with 
pathah. Perhaps the same reading underlies the Targum: RODHE "13*1. followed by 
Rashi. 

• Probably due to its similarity with pp*VO 3 s ! • 

»• Cf. Gesenlus-Kautzsch, Grammar*, Eng. transl., f 72m, pp. 197 f. 
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of the thirsty being more intense than that of the hungry, an intensive verb 
is employed. 

The third root of the series, plDE, underlies Zeph. 2:9, bVTt 
rfoaTPDW, as generally recognized. But what is the meaning of ptipS) ? 
The Jewish commentators are too vague and ambiguous to deserve credence. 1 
The ancient versions render no help.* Modem exegetes translate “ posses¬ 
sion, place of possession,” without adducing a cognate etymon or satisfying 
the context. 3 Graetz's emendation to IDTQp 4 upsets the parallelism with 

Schwally makes it synonymous with Arab. cuJuo, “place of 
growth,” 6 which again is only a guess. I would suggest Arab. , which, 

as a term of agriculture, is explained by Dozy as follows : “remuer tegfcrement 
la terre autour des racines des plantes avec un c.-k-d., avec un instru¬ 

ment qui est pioche d’un cdt6 et hache de l’autre, piocher Ugtorement”* 
plDpp is thus nom. loc. of plDE, “cut, dig/’ and signifies “ditch,” an 
appropriate parallel to “pit.” Translate, therefore, “ditches of 

chickpeas and pits of salt.” 7 

Joseph Reider 

Dropsie College 

» Ibn Ezra. like ail modern exegetes. associates it with pCQ pi: Rashi 

renders b*lp like p®^; Kimhi likewise in his Lexicon under 1D\ 

but in his commentary ad loc.: TOlbs D^b'nnn XXVQ TQ’lp'Q •'fib TOWD 

*pnnn -wo dv- 

* Aafuuricoc of the Septuagint shows that it was no longer understood in those days 
and that the translators simply tried to help themselves. 

• The equation ptths“ - 'JtD'D “ possess.” which was invented primarily as an 

explanation of irP2 ptba p*l • while possible in itself, is not probable in our case, since 
it does not furnish smoother sense and, moreover, fails to satisfy the parallel in the 
context. 

4 Emendationea, ed. Bacher, ad loc. 

• ZAW, X (1890). 188 f. 

* Suppliment aux Dictionnairea arabea, II, 594. 

T Something like this underlies the Targum (and the Peshitta) "ptnbE ETSttflO 
nbiai ■p-norrov trawo being a parallel to pTBITQI and signifying “hiding- 
place, lurking hole, or recess” (Levy, Wdrterbuch Uber die Targumim, a.v. swnbB). 
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TEXTS FROM THE YALE BABYLONIAN COLLECTION 

The interest of students was aroused some time ago by the publication 
of the first of a series of volumes which are to give to the Assyriological world 
the philological and archaeological material of the Babylonian collection 
gathered during the past few years by Professor Clay for Yale University. 1 
In this first volume are presented “texts of a miscellaneous character, cover¬ 
ing a period between four and five thousand years. There are historical 
texts, votive and building inscriptions, a dynastic list, date-lists, a tablet 
containing the most ancient laws known, a fragment of the Hammurabi Code, 
and also a boundary stone, a mortuary inscription, a syllabary, etc.” 

A collection of texts of this kind usually furnishes us a new batch of names 
of rulers who presented votive offerings to this or that god for the life of so- 
and-so. This volume is no exception to the rule, so we now have a good 
many more dry bones to rattle. Nevertheless the historian will find much 
in the volume that is worth his while. Although they raise new questions, 
such texts as Nos. 26 (Year Date-list of Amar-Sin), 32 (The Larsa Dynastic 
List), and 33 (Date-list of Babylon’s Rule over Larsa) have done much 
toward unraveling the tangle of dynasties of the latter half of the third 
millennium b.c. The Sumerian prototype of the Hammurabi Code (No. 28) 
throws most welcome light upon the evolution of Babylonian law. It is too 
bad that the fragment of the Hammurabi Code (No. 34) is so small. This 
copy seems to have been the work of a very careless copyist—I find two lines 
missing in Col. 2. The Yale Syllabary (No. 53) is a feast for the lexicog¬ 
rapher. It looks as if this and the Chicago Syllabary were “pages” from 
the same dictionary. Texts Nos. 46-51 furnish the author occasion for 
remarks on the Babylonian Sabbath. Whether Professor Clay’s interpre¬ 
tation of these interesting texts is correct remains to be seen. Here we find 
a rather characteristic reference to “the critical position” which the author 
declares “is simply a hypothesis, and cannot be proved.” Elsewhere (p. 44) 
we are told that— 

not a few scholars place no dependence on the historical value of the coalition 
of the kings mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, but since the many 
discoveries which have a bearing upon this part of the chapter referring to foreign 
political affairs verify the data set forth in it; and, on the other hand, since not a 
single discovery in any way has impaired its accuracy, the only reasonable 

1 Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection. By A. T. Olay. 
New Haven. 1915. Pp. viii+108. 55 plates. 
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conclusion is that its statements, until proved incorrect, must be utilized in the 
reconstruction of the history of the period, especially if they synchronize with 
what is fact. 

The fact that a hypothesis is brought forward by a “critic” is enough to 
damn it in the eyes of Professor Clay. 

But there is another hypothesis, which receives much more respectful 
(and generous) attention in the volume—namely, the author’s own 
“Amurru” hypothesis. This hypothesis, we are told in the Preface, met 

“with opposition on the part of some scholars.Some have accepted 

the theory, while those who have not done so, have advanced little more than 
categorical assertions that it is baseless.” If this is so, then the author of 
the hypothesis is receiving a dose of his own medicine. But the reviewer 
fails to see any “opposition” on the part of scholars to the Amurru hypoth¬ 
esis. If they are not convinced, there is no reason for attributing this to 
any hardness of heart or head. The man who puts forward a hypothesis 
must convince scholars working in the same field that his hypothesis accounts 
for the facts better than any other hypothesis. To the reviewer the trouble 
seems to lie in the kind of evidence upon which the Amurru hypothesis was 
based. This new volume is full of the same kind of evidence as that 
adduced in Amurru , the Home of the Northern Semites. If we could show on 
the basis of etymologies that every god known later in Babylonia came from 
Amurru we should still be far short of having proved that the Semites had 
developed anything worthy the name of culture before they entered Babylonia. 

One need not stop to say that texts copied by Professor Clay are well 
done. A number of errors crept into the book, but most of these have 
already been noticed by other scholars and collected on slips of “errata” by 
the author. We shall all be waiting eagerly for the next volume. The 
reviewer hopes that the “epics, hymns, and liturgies” in the Yale collection 
will soon be published. 

D. D. Luckexbill 

University op Chicago 


A SUMMARY OF TALMUDIC ETHICS 1 

The 'En Jacob is a Hebrew work compiled by Jacob ibn Chabib, a 
Spanish Jew, who was expelled from Spain in 1492 and settled in Saloniki. 
It contains all the aggadic, or moral and didactic, portions of the Babylonian 
Talmud, arranged in the order of their occurrence in the separate tractates 
of the Talmud. The purpose of the compiler was to exhibit the profound 
ethical spirit and character of talmudic literature, and thus to defend the 
Talmud and Judaism against the calumnies of Jewish apostates. The work 
was first published in 1516 and at once became popular. It has since 

1 Bn Jacob, Agada of the Babylonian Talmud, by Rabbi Jacob ibn Chabib, revised and 
translated into English. Vol. I. Edited by Rabbi S. H. Giick. New York: GUck, 
5676 (1916). 247 pages. 
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appeared in many editions, each with a steadily increasing mass of notes and 
commentaries. 

The present edition is the first published in this country and the first 
ever to appear with an English translation. Only the first volume has thus 
far been printed, containing the aggadic portions of the first three sections 
of the Talmud. The entire work, when completed, will probably consist of 
five volumes. 

The editor, Rabbi S. H. Glick, of New York City, has stated frankly 
in his preface that his purpose in preparing this edition and translation is 
to enable the Jewish youth of America to study conveniently one of the 
classics of mediaeval Hebrew literature and, by familiarizing themselves 
with the ethical and spiritual teachings of Judaism as set forth in this work, 
to become imbued with love and zeal for the' religion of their fathers. It is 
a commendable purpose, yet hardly qualified to subserve scientific interests. 
The present work is scientific neither in character nor in execution. The 
English is frequently faulty and uncolloquial, and numerous inaccuracies 
and errors exist, both in Hebrew text and translation. Not infrequently 
considerable portions of the original are omitted without apparent reason, 
and, again, passages that appear in the Hebrew text are untranslated in 
the accompanying English version. The notes also are too elementary and 
inadequate to satisfy the needs of either Jewish or non-Jewish student. 
Nevertheless the work is not without some value for the student of talmudic 
literature who is still inexperienced in the peculiar talmudic phraseology and 
dialectic. To such it may be commended as a useful help. And even a 
cursory reading of the English translation should give some understanding 
of the ethical character and teachings of Judaism and also furnish homiletical 
material of spiritual beauty and value in the form of stories from the rabbis, 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers. 

Julian Morgenstern 

Hebrew Union College 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ARABIC LEXICOGRAPHY 

A real Arabic lexicon is a vision whose realization none of those now liv¬ 
ing dares hope for in his lifetime. Preliminary labors and studies were, 
indeed, increasing at a most promising rate, until the great catastrophe of 
1914 made a sharp break in this, as in so many other promises. 

The nearest approach to a modem Arabic lexicon is still the product of 
Lane’s prodigious labors; this may be said, in spite of its incompleteness, 
without disparaging the work of Freytag and Dozy. It is a young English 
scholar who, so far as the knowledge of the reviewer reaches in the present 
troubled state of affairs, has made the latest contribution in this field. 1 A 

l The F&khir of al-Mufaddal ibn Salama. By C. A. Storey. Leyden: E. J. Brill. 
1915. xvil+80+H pages. 
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pupil of Bevan’s, Storey brings to the work all the accuracy and pains¬ 
taking conscientiousness, as well as the results of the extensive experience 
of his master in the difficult technique of editing an Arabic text. The 
book edited by him is what may be called a phrase lexicon, though hardly 
after the manner of Roget’s Thesaurus. Not much of the material here 
published is new, as the footnote parallels, gathered with great diligence 
and infinite labor, show. Yet the gathering of it under the heads of phrases 
and popular locutions makes valuable lexicographical material of it and 
will help the future lexicographer to save many weary hours of grinding 
work. The indexes, as might have been expected from a pupil of Bevan’s, 
are all that indexes of such a volume should be. Perhaps it would 
have been asking too much to have required, instead of the list of words 
(ouM^i JbLftJiM), an alphabetical list of all the 521 phrases which form 
the subject-matter of the volume. In the absence of a full lexicon, each 
Arabist must list and catalogue this and similar material in a manner which, 
in any case, would be quite impossible in any book of this nature. It is to be 
hoped that Storey, who is designated on the title-page as Professor of Arabic 
in the Muhammadan College, Aligarh, may live to continue his labors and 
to present to us with the same virtuosity some of the rich stores of Arabic 
literature which still lie hidden, and perhaps in part unknown, in the libraries 
of India. 

. M. Sprengling 

University op Chicago 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The Jewish Publication Society of America has just put out, under the 
managing editorship of Professor Max L. Margolis, a new English version of 
the Old Testament. 1 This edition was made possible by the generosity of 
Mr. Jacob Schiff, who gave $50,000.00 to the Society for this purpose. 
There was ample justification for this expenditure of money and energy. 
The Revised Version is now behind the best Hebrew scholarship of today 
and furthermore leaves much to be desired in respect to literary style; while 
the Authorized Version, in addition to its defects in scholarship and not¬ 
withstanding its magnificent and unapproachable style, is impossible for the 
Jew, because of the Christian exegesis reflected in such running heads as 
“ An Exhortation to Trust in Christ,” “Christ’s Free Redemption.” 

The external characteristics of the new version may be briefly indicated. 
A larger recognition of the poetic element in prophecy and elsewhere is 
shown in the printing of such material in poetic form. Marginal notes and 

» The Holy Scriptures according to the Masoretic Text. A new translation, with 
the aid of previous versions and with constant consultation of Jewish authorities. Phila¬ 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1917. Pp. xv+1130. 
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readings are almost wholly absent and are confined to translations of Hebrew 
proper names and the like. A more generous use of notes would have been 
helpful. The non-Jewish reader will not understand, e.g., the printing in 
small type at the end of the books of Jeremiah, Malachi, and Ecclesiastes, 
nor the break at the beginning of Jer. chap. 3. Personal pronouns referring 
to God are capitalized and quotation marks are freely used. Archaic forms 
are for the most part abandoned. The text is printed in paragraphs, as in the 
Revised Version, rather than verse by verse. The style is in the main that of 
the Authorized Version. In some sections page after page shows no essential 
variation from the language of the King James Bible. This is on the whole 
the wiser way. Of course tastes will differ; and at times we should like to 
find different phrasings. Why, for example, should we keep on saying “ And 
God saw the light, that it was good,” rather than “And God saw that the 
light was good ” ? A translation is under obligation to shake itself free from 
the idioms of the original, when those idioms are not English and the thought 
can be equally well expressed in English idiom. On the other hand, what is 
gained by changing the English “And it was evening and it was morning, 
etc.,” into the Hebraic “And there was evening and there was morning, etc.” ? 
However, de gustibus nil disputandum. 

In estimating the scholarship of the new version, we must keep in mind 
that the translators set themselves the task, not of making a new Hebrew 
text, but of translating the textus receptus of the Masoretes. They have not 
even undertaken to determine for themselves what the Masoretic text was, 
but have taken Baer's editions of that text, as far as they exist, and Gins- 
burg's where Baer is lacking. Such work as that being done by Kahle 1 
shows that much yet remains to be done in the determination of the Masoretic 
text. Our translators themselves would doubtless be among the first to 
admit that the Masoretic text even when it has been identified is at many 
points sadly in need of correction. But they are right in not undertaking 
that task. In the first place it would be an almost endless piece of work, 
and, in the next place, it would carry conviction of its soundness nowhere. 
A version intended for public use must not permit any suspicions to arise 
regarding its attitude toward the received text. 

Yet this version at times abandons the Masoretic text. In Mic. 2:7 
“WCfctn is rightly changed, following Ehrlich, to TEN!"!, “do I change, etc.” 

TV * T V 

In Isa. 41:2 this version does well to read for Another 

attractive reading is represented in Amos. 3:12, where pizn is substituted for 
plDE“12 • But such departures from the received text are relatively few 
and are generally confined to readings that are widely accepted. In transla¬ 
tion, however, there is not the same restraint and caution. Surely the 
“virtuous woman” of Prov. 31:10 is not improved by becoming a “woman 
of valour.” Why not make her a “wealthy woman” ? That is one of the 

*Cf. Kahle, Die Masoreten dee Oetene (1913), pp. VII ff. 
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common meanings of b'H! But, speaking seriously, what the context 

demands is an “able wife,” or a “capable wife,” or a “worthy wife.” 
In Isa. 53:11 the Hebrew is forced beyond all limits by the rendering “Of 
the travail of his soul he shall see to the full, even My servant, who by his 
knowledge did justify the Righteous One to the many.” The text is much 
more naturally rendered, in the latter part of the verse, “Through the 
knowledge of himself, the righteous one, My servant shall justify many.” 
Similarly in Amos 8:3, CH ^bllSn is hardly to be rendered “Silence shall 

be cast.” If we must abide by the Masoretic text, it is better to take CH 
adverbially, as is usually done. 

Naturally every scholar would like to see some traditional translations 
abandoned. For example, why continue to translate in Prov. 31:10 “who 
can find”? The implication of such a question is too harsh. Would not 
“0 that one may find” be more in keeping with the spirit of the passage? 
This optative use of TI3 is well established. 1 Is not Isa. 1:18 far clearer if 
the clauses treated as promises are made interrogative ? The continuation 
of the thought in vs. 19 seems to argue strongly for this rendering. In Zech. 
6:13 the second IfctCS’b^ is rendered “before his throne.” But bj cannot 
in and of itself have the meaning “before.” This forcing of language is 
due to failure to give recognition to the fact that there is textual corruption 
here, as is shown by LXX, and that Zerubbabel once occupied a leading 
rdle in this narrative alongside of Joshua. 

It is ungracious, however, to continue this type of criticism upon a work 
that so clearly is deserving of hearty appreciation. It is gratifying to have 
such a work as this from Jewish scholarship, which has too often exercised 
its gifts in other fields and allowed the leadership in Old Testament inter¬ 
pretation to fall to Gentiles. The editors of this translation may justly 
be given credit for having produced what is, upon the whole, the best exist¬ 
ing popular English version of the Old Testament. 

In connection with this Jewish version, the editor-in-chief, Professor Max 
Margolis, has prepared a very brief survey of the history of Old Testament 
translation.* He brings together here the main facts as to the origin and 
character of the Targum, the Septuagint, and all succeeding versions down 
to the present. It is useful particularly because of the greater attention 
given to Jewish influence upon Old Testament translation than is found in 
the ordinary handbook. It is also well provided with illustrations in half¬ 
tone. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University or Chicago 


* Cf. Malachi (I.C.C.), p. 43. 

* Max L. Margolis, The Story of Bible Tranelatione. Philadelphia: Jewish Publica¬ 
tion Society of America, 1917. Pp. 135. 
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A STUDY OF AQUILA 

The study 1 before us constituted a thesis submitted to the faculty of 
Dropsie College in support of the application for a Doctor’s degree. It is a 
fine testimonial to the quality of the work demanded for the degree by 
that institution. The Prolegomena is based upon a knowledge of Aquila 
obtained in the process of compiling an Index to Aquila along the same lines 
as the Hatch and Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint . The copy for the 
Index is on file in Dropsie College Library awaiting the compilation of similar 
indexes for Symmachus, Theodotion, and other Greek translators, the whole 
of which when completed will be published in one volume. The Prolegomena 
is organized in four chapters and four appendixes. The chapter-headings 
are: (1) “Aquila’s Manner of Translation”; (2) “Aquila’s Knowledge of 
the Hebrew Grammar and Lexicon”; (3) “Aquila’s Exegesis”; (4) “The 
Hebrew Text Underlying Aquila’s Version.” An introduction offers some 
criticism of the methods and data of the Oxford Concordance and furnishes 
much in the way of correction and supplementation of that work and also 
of Field’s Hexapla. 

There is nothing startlingly new in the general propositions and con¬ 
clusions of Dr. Reider; but he has brought together a wealth of illustrative 
material in support of his opinions such as is nowhere else on record. All 
students of Aquila will henceforth find Dr. Reider’s work of inestimable 
value. Professor Margolis is deserving of high appreciation for directing 
the attention and activity of his students toward the study of the Septuagint 
and other Greek versions, in which line he has shown himself a master. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University of Chicago 

1 Prolegomena to a Qreek-Hebrew and Hcbreio-Greek Index to Aquila. By Joseph 
Reider. Philadelphia: Dropsie College. 1916. Pp. 160. 
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Paton, David, “Early Egyptian Records of Travel.” Vol. II, Some Texts 

of the XV 111th Dynasty, Exclusive of the Annals of Thutmosis III. 
Princeton, N.J.: University Press, 1916. $7.50 net. 

The second volume of Mr. David Paton’s “Early Egyptian Records of 
Travel in Western Asia,” the first volume of which was reviewed in the October, 
1916, issue of this Journal , deals with the XVIIIth Dynasty (1580-1350 b.c.), 
the climactic point of Egyptian activity abroad. The Annals of Thutmose III, 
who definitely established Egyptian supremacy in Hither Asia, are reserved for 
a third volume. That now at hand contains the records of his royal predeces¬ 
sors and of both their and his officials. To the contemporary documents is 
added a slightly later folk-tale relating how Thuti, one of Thutmose’s generals, 
took Joppa. 

Each page of the new volume is numbered and bears also the table number 
and designation, supplying welcome means of reference entirely lacking in Vol. I. 
But the cumbrous sign-by-sign collation, for the use of which Erman’s “ Aegyp- 
tische Grammatik” is necessary, is retained. This column, then, lies beyond 
the layman’s facilities; for the specialist, a consecutive facsimile of the hiero¬ 
glyphic text (Mr. Paton has himself found occasion to draw several sign-groups) 
would be preferable, doing away with time-consuming references to the addi¬ 
tional volume. The transliteration, in the next column, continues to suffer 
somewhat from misunderstandings. 1 The accompanying translation might also 
be improved by clearer indication of syntactical relations. The final column, 
winnowed from the context, again (in spite of the cover-title) includes many 
place-names other than Asiatic. Even among the latter the uninitiated might 
not realize that “QariqamlaSa” (p. 41, omitted from this column by oversight) 
is Carchemish, where the British Museum was excavating at the outbreak of 

1 The following illustrations may be mentioned: 

The fern, genitive nt is made into the masc. relative pronoun nti (pp. 14, 25, etc.). 

Phonetic complements are given full independent value. 

The 1st per. pronoun is read nwk (p. 41, 1. 1), contrasting with the correct form ynk 
(p. 42, 1. 24). 

Bit regularly appears instead of the correct nisbe form Bin for the title "King of 
Lower Egypt.” 

Niwt, "thrones,” is intermittently confused with N$wt, "king,” in Amon's title 
"Lord of Karnak” (pp. 12, 25, etc.). 

The name " Pen-nekhbet” appears as " Pen-nekht-bet” (p. 0) and "Pennektbet” 
(p. 7). 

On p. 5, 1. 2, for $dt inr wd nfr , "What was taken out was excellent white stone,” 
read Sdt(w) inr hd nfr , "Pine white stone was taken out” (passive in tw instead of par¬ 
ticiple). 

On p. 4, 1. 31, the royal figure following is not a determinative, but the 1st per. 
suffix. 
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the war, or that “ (Jaarabw-land ” is really the city of Aleppo. The bibliog¬ 
raphy remains thoroughly up to date and bewilderingly comprehensive. Both 
Mr. Paton and his typist, Mr. Welter, deserve hearty appreciation for the labor 
which they are continuing to lavish upon their task. 1 The reviewer ventures to 
suggest, however, that printed instead of typewritten tables would be clearer, 
and easier on the reader’s eyesight. 

T. George Allen 

University of Chicago 


Schaeffer, Henry, Ph.D., The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites . 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1915. Pp. xvi+245, 8vo. 

This book is a careful, fair-minded discussion of the social legislation of the 
civilised Semitic nations: the Babylonians, Hebrews, and Mohammedan Arabs. 
Why the author called them “primitive Semites” it is difficult to imagine. The 
term primitive as applied to them is altogether a misnomer. The work is never¬ 
theless a most useful compilation of material, and the comparative treatment 
adds much to its value. 

The subjects treated are: “Matriarchy,” “Patriarchy,” “Agnation,” “The 
Goel” or “Next of Kin,” “Slavery,” “Interest,” “Pledges and Security,” 
“The Social Problem as Viewed by the Prophets,” “Poor Laws,” “Sabbatical 
Year,” “The Year of Jubilee,” “Ezekiel’s Plan of Allotment,” “Taxation and 
Tribute,” and “The Development of Individual Landownership in Israel.” It 
will be seen from this list of subjects that the writer’s chief interest is biblical. 
Each subject, however, is illuminated by material from Babylonia and Islam 
wherever such material exists, the Code of Hammurapi furnishing much. Since 
the biblical material is made so prominent, the book should appeal to all students 
of the Bible. The positions taken are sane and are substantiated by the evidence. 
We welcome Dr. Schaeffer to the ranks of Semitic scholarship. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 


B£n£dite, Georges, Le couteau de Gebel el-Arak. Extrait des Monuments 
Piot, Tome XXII. 

A very important historical document has recently been published by M. 
Georges Bdn^dite, who acquired it for the Louvre in 1914. It is a neolithic flint 
knife of the finest workmanship, with carved ivory handle. Only five similar 
knives were formerly known; and only one of these (now in Brooklyn) preserves, 
like our subject, both blade and handle. The blade, ground and with re-flaked 
edge, occurs at 60 in Petrie’s scale of sequences. But the distinctive feature of 
the new knife is its decoration. The ivory handle bears, not rows of animals, as 
in previously known examples, but scenes of battle and the hunt. And, most 
surprising of all, the aggressors in the battle scene and the huntsman on the verso 
both remind us, though in different ways, of Babylonia. For the former, though 

1 A few typographical errors might be noted: 

P. 1,1. 1. for G 58 read G 53. 

P. 1,1. 2, for I wiU cause ye read I will cause you. 

P. 11, first line of descr., for Asaif read Asasif. 

P. 17, second col. of authorities. Boeser’s publisher is not Nitjhoff. but Nijhoff. 
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nude, are short-haired (or shaven-headed) and short-necked, a quasi-Sumerian 
type; while the huntsman, with long robe, cap, and beard, suggests Naramsin 
and his Semitic contemporaries. 1 The lions which he holds are a closer match 
for a pair warded off by Gilgamesh on the seal of Queen Bamamtarra of Lagash* 
than for the ratlike creatures who constitute their closest Egyptian kin in a 
prehistoric tomb-painting from Hieraconpolis. 

Returning to the battle, even the ships of the invaders, with their flat bottoms, 
high upcurved bow and stern, and crescent standards, are most akin to those 
incised on a pair of pottery vase-fragments from Telloh and Susa respectively, 1 
which are so alike in clay, technique, shape, decoration, etc., that both vases 
might have been made by the same hand. While the Telloh fragment was near 
the surface and evidently displaced, the Susa fragment was found five or six 
meters deep, between zones of fine and of coarse painted pottery. The common 
site of manufacture of the two pieces may well have been in Babylonia, for Heuzey 
notes that a ship of the same type, the beUm, is still used there. The date of these 
early representations, though uncertain, will hardly have been later than 2500 b.c. 

That the same type of ship has been in use since long before that date is 
evident from its appearance on the newly discovered Egyptian knife. For the 
knife is certainly an Egyptian product. Not only have all the kindred examples 
known been found in Egypt, but also, though the details mentioned above find 
their closest parallels in Asia, the general style of the decoration is as undeni¬ 
ably Egyptian as are the papyrus-boats of the long-haired defenders in the battle 
scene. M. B6n6dite confirms the evidence of the blade for an early predynastic 
date by a careful comparative study of the handle in the light of other early 
Egyptian materials employing similar subjects and technique, viz., slate palettes, 
mace-heads, and carved ivories. The knife becomes, then, our most definite token 
of one of many probable waves of Asiatic migration into neolithic Egypt. 4 

T. George Allen 

University op Chicago 

1 It is to be regretted that M. B6n6dite’s enlarged reproductions of the handle were 
pot Included among his heliogravures, as many details upon which interpretation depends 
must be read into the half-tones from the tex^. 

* Revue d'Aaayr., VI. Pi. VII (marked Pi. Ill in Livr. 4). 

* Revue d'Aaayr., VI, PI. III. Cf. tOO Ward, Seal Cylindera of Weatern A via, Ch. VI. 
A similar boat is shown in relief on a vase from Bismya, now in Haskell Museum at the 
University of Chicago (published by Banks, Biamya, p. 139). 

4 Professor Petrie (in Ancient Egypt [1917], pp. 26-36) gives an Illustrated synopsis 
of M. B6n6dite’s paper for English readers, followed by comments of his own. These 
Include an admirable summary of the reasons for continuing to Interpret the carved 
palettes as such, rather than as votive shields. Professor Petrie then proceeds to the 
larger question of the relative age of civilization in Egypt and Babylonia. He assumes 
that a common progress from Solutrean to Magdalenlan types of worked flints, which he 
has rendered probable for such widely separated points as England and Egypt (see 
Ancient Egypt [ 1915]), holds also In Babylonia. Then, stretching his assumption to Imply 
uniformity of succession not only relatively but also In point of absolute time, he argues 
on this fallacious basis that the finely decorated pottery found with Solutrean types of 
flints in the low levels of Susa shows a civilization a whole cycle earlier than that of the 
predynastic Egyptian graves with their Magdalenian flints. This system of reasoning 
must, of course, leave out of account the stage of progress evident in Egyptian work of 
the First Dynasty and earlier as compared with the crudities of art in the Tigro-Euphrates 
region as late as 3000 b.c. 
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NOTES ON EGYPTO-SEMITIC ETYMOLOGY 

By W. F. Albright 
J ohns Hopkins University 

The problem of the relationship between Egyptian and the other 
Semitic languages is at last approaching a solution, after having 
eluded the analysis of two generations of philologists. The intuition 
of the masters, Benfey and Botticher (De Lagarde), though supported 
by insufficient material and imperfect method, has justified itself— 
Egyptian is indeed a Semitic tongue. In the following pages I hope 
to contribute in some slight degree to the confirmation of this thesis. 

While the phonetic laws governing the development of Egyptian 
were still unknown, who can wonder at the slowness of the gains made 
even by such men as Brugsch, Erman, and Hommel ? Of course, if 
they had devoted themselves more intensively to the task, progress 
would doubtless have been more rapid. Moreover, the workers were 
seldom equipped with the wide linguistic knowledge combined with 
scientific caution which is necessary for such investigations. 

After Erman’s epoch-making article, “Das Verhaltnis des Aegyp- 
tischen zu den semitischen Sprachen” ( ZDMG , l XLVI, 93-129), 

1 Note the following abbreviations: Erman, Agyptiachea Qloaaar; AJSL - 

American Journal of Semitic Languages; AZ =*Agyptische Zeitschrift; BA** Beitrdge zur 
Asayriologie; G£“Gesenius-Buhl, Hebrdiachee Wdrterbuch; H W =» Delltzsch, Aasyriackes 
Hand wdrterbuch; JAOS™Journal of the American Oriental Society; JBL**Journal of 
Biblical Literature; JEA= Journal of Egyptian Archaeology; JRAS**Journal of the 
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Semitists might have occupied themselves seriously with the matter, 
had it not been for the strong opposition which immediately made 
itself felt in the camp of Egyptology. The two foremost Egyptolo¬ 
gists of England and France, Renouf and Maspero, cast their power¬ 
ful vote against the admission of Egyptian into the family of Semitic 
languages, and effectually blackballed it, for a time. Since then the 
question has resolved itself into a factional controversy between the 
adherents of the Berlin school and the followers of Maspero, Naville, 
and Petrie. Erman and Sethe have erected a grammatical and 
morphological system strikingly Semitic in appearance, a fact which 
led so careful a philologist as Zimmern to accept the views of Erman. 
Besides this, they have rescued the weak consonants, fc*, 1, and 2, 
from their degradation to the vocalic rank, a mistake of the early 
Egyptologists which naturally arose from the study of the degenerate 
syllabic script which prevailed during the last millennium of hiero¬ 
glyphic history. In some respects their error was as grave as 
De Saulcy’s unfortunate effort to analyze cuneiform from the con¬ 
sonantal point of view, in this case due to over-respect for the analogy 
of West Semitic script. The Semitic Babylonians borrowed their 
script from non-Semitic predecessors, whose written characters were 
syllabic because they originated as ideograms representing the words 
of a largely monosyllabic speech. The Egyptians, on the other hand, 
invented their own writing, to reproduce a dissyllabic, triconsonantal 
vocabulary, with outstanding consonantism. 1 Once made, the error 
perpetuated itself most tenaciously. What a pity that the last 


Royal Asiatic Society; JSOR = Journal of the Society of Oriental Research; AD —R&zicka, 
Konsonantische Dissimilation in den semitischen Sprachen ( — BA, VI, 4); LA^Lis&n 
eU c arab; MV AG — Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft; OLZ ^Orientalistische 
Liter aturzeitung; P SB A — Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology; R A "‘Revue 
d' Assyriologie; RT^Reeueil de Travaux; SGL — Delitzsch, Sumerisches Glossar; TA — 
Tag el- c ArHs; FG — Brockelmann, Vergleichende Grammatik; WB — Brugsch, Wdrterbuch; 
WZKWiener Zeitschrift far Kunde des Morgenlandes; Z A — Zeitschrift far Assyrio¬ 
logie; ZD MG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft. 

1 Now, thanks to Gardiner’s brilliant work (see JEA. Ill [1916], 1-16), the probability 
that the “ Phoenician" script is Egyptian in origin, or at least draws its inspiration from 
hieroglyphic sources, is immeasurably increased. This is just what should have been 
expected from the functional identity of the hieroglyphic alphabet and the West Semitic. 
We can now confidently wave aside the cuneiform theories of Hommel, Ball, and Peiser 
(cf. Delitzsch, Entstehung, pp. 221 ff.). On the other hand, we now see that the lapidary 
hieroglyphic style, and not the cursive hieratic, provided the starting-point, so the once- 
popular De Roug6-Taylor view cannot be readmitted to favor, though its basic idea turns 
out to be correct. 
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work 1 of the gifted Maspero should be devoted to the support of an 
antiquated system! 

The history of the controversy over the Semitic character of 
Egyptian is as curious and interesting as the debate over the existence 
of Sumerian, and, when the concluding episodes have been enacted, 
will be worthy the pen of another Weissbach. Joseph Hal&vy lost 
his well-contested struggle, and died fighting for a hopeless cause, but 
the name of Aaron Ember will pass into history under different 
auspices. 

The researches of Professor Ember are placing the new study on 
a secure foundation. Errors must inevitably be made; the workers 
are fully conscious of this and endeavor to reduce the number by 
publishing only etymologies which have been subjected to a severe 
criticism and have fulfilled certain methodical requirements, phonetic 
and semantic. Acting on this principle, Professor Ember has pub¬ 
lished only the moiety of his combinations so far. 2 I have imitated 
his example, omitting many precarious etymologies from the list 
which I subjoin. Perhaps the process of elimination should have 
been carried still further, but the subjective character of such an 
operation made me hesitate; many of Ember's old comparisons, 
afterward rejected, have turned out since to be probably correct. 
Some may object to my semasiological methods—in some cases, no 
doubt, with justice. However, any philologist knows that the most 
astonishing changes in the meaning of words do occur, as testified 
by innumerable instances of antiphrasis. In Semitic, semantic 
changes play an unusually important r61e; the number of adddd is 
very great. 

As the Semitic occupation of Egypt fell in prehistoric times, surely 
not later than 4000 b.c., and perhaps millenniums earlier, we could 
not expect to find the idiom unmodified. Superimposed as it was 
upon a non-Semitic base, which we may postulate with a high degree 
of probability (see below), the morphology and vocabulary could not 


1 “Introduction & l’6tude de la phon6tique Ggyptienne” ( RT, XXXVII-XXXVIII). 
Contrast Naville, JEA, III, 233. 

2 See AZ, XLIX, 87 ff.; L, 86 ff.; LI. 110 ff.; OLZ, XVII, 6; XIX, 72 ff.; ZA, 
XXVIII, 302 ff.; also Spiegelberg, OLZ, XVII. 424. At the beginning of the war, Pro¬ 
fessor Ember sent several additional papers to Germany, but if published they have been, 
of course, unable to reach this country. 
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but be affected. Foreign vocal organs change unaccustomed sounds 
to suit wonted movements, 1 and grammar is correspondingly influ¬ 
enced on the psychological side. An advanced stage of culture con¬ 
tinues the disintegrating process; in the complex and busy life of 
civilization men have not the time to enunciate clearly—there is a 
constant chopping, slurring, and sloughing of difficult sounds. 
Consequently, we find Lithuanian and Arab speaking the most 
archaic form of their respective stocks; French and Egyptian stand 
at the opposite extremity. We may expect to find these processes 
of reduction carried to their fullest extent. Such phenomena as the 
loss of consonants—in Babylonia the weak laryngeals, in Egypt the 
liquids—their assimilation and dissimilation must be looked for. 
Judging from Coptic, we may also expect palatalization to play its 
part. Consonantal metathesis, one of the most characteristic fea¬ 
tures of Semitic phonology, and very common in Coptic (as well as 
in modern Egyptian-Arabic), will be found. Egyptologists, to be 
sure, take it for granted, but Semitic lexicographers, led by Barth, 
are just beginning to grasp its full significance. The great Swedish 
Arabist and dialectologist, Count Landberg, says (Datinah , p. 792) : 
“La m6tath&se est d*un int6r6t capital pour bien juger de la nature 
des racines s6mitiques.” In recent years Professor Haupt is becom¬ 
ing increasingly impressed with the fundamental importance of 
metathesis, especially in Assyrian, and almost every one of his articles 
bears fresh testimony to the fertility of this new field of etymological 
research. Such transposed series as brk-krb-rkb; kmr-krm-wikr-rmk , 
Ho pour’ (Haupt, AJSL , XXXII, 64 ff.); khl-hkl-hlk-klh , ‘be dark’ 
(Haupt, OLZ, XVI, 492); qrb-qlb-qbl (Haupt, AJSL , XXVI, 3); 
rzm-rmz-zmr , ‘wink’ (Haupt), are a few illustrations from a multi¬ 
tude. Naturally, caution is very necessary in this somewhat tricky 
new path. Ember pointed out a number of Egyptian cases in his 
very first work (cf. AZ , XLIX, 92; L, 89): e.g., wd } ‘ command/= 
HIS (Erman); rkh, ‘ burn/ = "pH (o^. part, assim. to ^); mri, 

‘love/ = |*jp ( = Assyr. r&mu, Barth); dmd, ‘unite/ = (also 

1 In Spanish, e.g., influences of this kind are unusually clear (cf. Gerland, pp. 4, 27, 
in Grbber’s Grundrisa der romanischen Philologit 2 ), where Latin has been affected by 
Ibero-Basque. In the latter there is no /; hence Latin initial / became reduced to a faint 
aspirate (indicated graphically by h ). Initial ll and n mouillt, very common in Basque, 
are almost equally so in Spanish. 
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Hommel); Mm, ‘bark/=£.A3 (vonCalice); ‘thigh/= jLd£; c rt, 
‘jawbone/=?‘b (Sethe), etc. 

However, we have no right to assume that the Egyptian language 
is purely Semitic. A priori we should not expect this, since the civili¬ 
zation of the Nile contains so many non-Semitic, African features. A 
great many Egyptian ideas and customs are purely African, as has 
been abundantly proved by Petrie, Amflineau, and especially 
Seligman, whose recent work is exceedingly valuable. The animistic 
fc?-system, for example, is entirely African; 1 neither among Semites 
nor Indo-Europeans do we find anything like it. The demons and 
genii of the Sumerians are quite different. 1 Again, totemism and 
zoolatry are ubiquitous in Egypt and also in Central Africa (cf. 
Amflineau's ProUgom&nes d Vitude de la religion fyyptienne , I, 85 ff.); 
Semitic, Mesopotamian, and Hellenic totemism are still the airiest 
reconstructions. In these countries zoolatry is economic and sym¬ 
bolic, not totemistic. To make a rather free generalization, the 
Egyptian religion is the syncresis of African totemism and animism 
with Semitic “nature worship.” 2 

This pre-Semitic race was not Negroid, as formerly supposed. 
Elliot Smith (a safer guide in anatomy than in anthropology) and 

1 See especially Seligman, Ancient Egypt, 1915, pp. 103 ff. Langdon’s remarks on 
the Sumerian “god of a man” only show more clearly than ever the difference between 
these African and Sumerian postanimistic {sit venia verbo) conceptions; see JEA, II, 
239-40. 

* It is yet too early to undertake seriously the measurement of Semitic influences in 
Egyptian religion and mythology. Probably the profoundest effect lay in the introduc¬ 
tion of a Semitic nomenclature, though the Semitic mind must have modified the earlier 
system greatly in other ways. The animal-gods have generally received Semitic names, 

). Sokaris ( Rrt, the hippo¬ 
potamus-goddess (Ember: pip-‘hog’; cf. = ‘hippopotamus.’ The 

Semitic equivalent is "VH , ‘slime’; cf. Gr. <ria\ov, ‘slime,’ and <n'aAo«, ‘hog’). In this 
paper I shall add the following names to the list: &bk, the crocodile-god; IJqt, the frog- 
goddess; and $rqt, the scorpion-goddess. We have Semitic etymologies for most of the 
divine names, but, as a discussion which would necessitate elaborate comparative excur¬ 
sions is entirely out of place here. I will not enter into details. Suffice it to say that 
such divine names as Osiris, R6 C , AmOn, Ptah, Min, etc., are almost certainly Semitic. 
Some of them, like R6' and AmOn, are secondary appellations, the original names being, 
like mm in Judaism, too sacred to pronounce. R6 C , for Instance, means ‘shepherd,’ 
just as Samag is called rl c 6 iapldti n&qidu eldti ( KB . VI, 2, 96, 1. 33), ‘the herd of the 
lower regions, the shepherd of the upper regions.’ In Heliopolis he sat enthroned with 
the ^gi-staff, or shepherd’s crook, the scepter of majesty. Other such secondary cult- 
names are £fymt, Mkfynt (see below), etc., which may, for all we know, have taken the 
place sometimes of non-Semitic names. Even the river-god # c pi (Apis) is Semitic in 
name (see below). 


as Hnm (J^ , ‘ram,’ Ember), Horns 
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F. W. Muller (in Vol. 27, the publications of the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft) have shown conclusively that the anatomy of the pre- 
dynastic Egyptians was singularly free from Negroid characteristics, 
which do not make themselves apparent until well along in dynastic 
times, when Negro slaves became common. In remote prehistoric 
times there must have been contact and interchange of customs in 
one way or another; the Sahara was not then the barrier it later 
became, owing to the progress of dessication in this quarter. Pos¬ 
sibly—but I will abstain from idle speculation. At all events, the 
Bantu did not occupy so large a portion of Africa as today. 

I wish to suggest the possibility that the Semites were preceded 
in Egypt by a race of the Mediterranean group, a theory supported, 
not only by anatomical (so Muller, op. tit.), but also by philological 
and ethnographic considerations. This interesting family of semi- 
incorporating languages is gradually taking shape before our eyes, 
though their mutual relationship often seems as problematic as in the 
case of our North American Indian stocks. Thanks to the work of 
Bork, Herbig, Kluge, Kretschmer, Schuchhardt, Heinrich Winkler, 
and many others, the Mediterranean group, including the modern 
dialects of the Caucasus (Caucasian), Georgian, Circassian, Abkhas- 
sian, Karthvelian, etc., and Chaldian (Vannic), Mitannian, Elamite, 
Lycian, Lydian, Etruscan, Basque, etc., takes its place beside 
Semitic and Indo-European. Hittite probably does not belong to 
this stock. 1 On the other hand Sumerian probably does. Recently 
a very serious attempt to combine Sumerian with the Caucasian 
group has been made by a Georgian scholar, Tseretheli, in a mono¬ 
graph entitled “Sumerian and Georgian” ( JRAS , 1913, pp. 783-821; 
1914, pp. 1-36; 1915, pp. 255-88; 1916, pp. 1-58). The work 
makes a very favorable impression, thanks to the authors scientific 
method and his lack of dogmatism. Tseretheli’s command of 
Georgian cannot be doubted, while his philological control of the 
Caucasian languages is attested by the name of Marr. Moreover, 
he seems to have studied the literature of Sumeriology carefully, 

* See Hrozny, MDOO, No. 56. December, 1915, and in the Wochcnschrift far Kla»- 
sische Philologie, March 13, 1916, where he replies very successfully to Bartholomae 
(op. cit., January 17; see also the latter’s rejoinder to Hrozny, March 13). Hrozny is 
supported by the weighty authority of Kretschmer and Eduard Meyer. The first fascicle 
of his Sprache der Hcthiter is said to have appeared in 1916 (Leipzig: Hinrichs); see 
Cumont, Comptea Rendus, Acad, des I user., 1917, pp. 119-24. 
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besides having assistance from Zimmem, Bezold, and Langdon. 
While some of the Sumerian words are doubtful, the combined effect 
of over 250 comparisons is impressive. More significant, however, 
is the extended grammatical comparison which precedes, exhibiting 
a series of striking parallels between Sumerian and Georgian in pro¬ 
nouns, noun inflection, postpositions, and verbal structure, where we 
have in both (just as in Basque) the incorporation of pronominal ele¬ 
ments in the verb-complex. Professor Haupt is strongly disposed to 
agree with the Caucasian theory of Sumerian affiliation. His support 
is the more weighty because of his vigorous opposition to all previous 
hypotheses; in the Sumerische Familiengesetze , published in 1879, he 
said (p. vi): “eine.uralaltaische Sprache ist namlich nach meiner 
tJberzeugung das Sumerische ganz entschieden nicht,” a conclusion 
which was warmly indorsed by the Ural-altaist Donner (see his expo¬ 
sition in Haupt, Die akkadische Sprache , Berlin, 1883, pp. 39-48). 

A number of curious facts may be mentioned which point to the 
existence of the Mediterranean race in Northern Africa before the 
arrival of the so-called Hamitic stock. Here we can, with no small 
degree of confidence, rely on Schuchhardt ( WZKM, XXVII, 163 ff.), 
whose ability and care are beyond cavil, while his methodical training 
was acquired in the school of Romance philology, that pattern and 
model of linguistic science. With his usual caution he directs atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the Meroitic of the inscriptions partly deciphered 
by Griffith bears no connection with Christian Nubian and its daugh¬ 
ter, the Nuba of our day, just as Lidzbarski (cf. Schuchhardt, p. 183) 
finds that there is no visible kinship between the Numidian of the 
inscriptions and modern Berber. Schuchhardt (pp. 172 f.) com¬ 
pares some Meroitic formations in l with corresponding Georgian, 
prudently, however, “ohne auf einen geschichtlichen Zusammenhang 
hinzielen zu wollen.” 

There is a remarkable similarity between some Egyptian and 
Mitannian terms of relationship, first alluded to, so far as I know, by 
Jensen, ZA, VI, 64 f., who remarks: “Dass gleichwohl das Mitan- 
nische nichts mit dem Aegyptischen zu tun hat, sieht jeder.” Coin¬ 
cidences of this kind may easily be fortuitous, 1 but the words should 

1 As a few rather superfluous examples of coincidence, cf. Eg. Iwn, Perso-Arabic .. J, | 

w 

Susian hi(an (HUsing, BA,\, 410), all centering around the meaning ‘colonnade'; Eg. mtr, 
‘witness,’ Gr. paprvpos, Mitra, god of the oath; Sum. imbar, ‘rainstorm,’ Lat. imber; the 
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at least be compared with care, as chance plays strange pranks now 
and then. Eg. itf, ‘father’ (for formation, cf. Steindorff, Koptische 
Grammatik , § 123), originally iti, pronounced perhaps *at(t)ai>i&t> 
Coptic El COT, reminds one of Mit. attai , Elam, atta , Sum. ad{d)a, 
Anatolian atti-s (Attis, consort of M&). Just as iti comes to mean 
‘king/ so adda means ‘prince,’ or the like, in Sumerian (Kudur- 
mabuk is the adda Emutbal = abu EmiUbala; RA, II, 93, col. 1,1. 2). 
‘Brother’ is in in Egyptian, while in Mitannian it is sena . l Eg. 
sly or ‘son,’ resembles Mit. *sa (Mit. Ja-Za, ‘daughter,’ with which 
compare Elam. ia-k, ‘son,’ and e-Zo, ‘sister,’ while i-fce = ‘brother’; 
Bork, Mitannisprachey p. 79). Here the similarity is probably mis¬ 
leading, because si (pronounced siia; Ranke, op. cit. } p. 58) goes back 
to zl ( ziia ). 2 The feminines mwty ‘mother,’ and sit , ‘daughter,’ are, 
of course, secondary and do not assist us. It must be noted, however, 
that in and si may be Semitic; Ember compares inwi, ‘two’ (‘sec¬ 
ond’ is used in the sense of ‘companion’ both in Egyptian and in 
Hebrew; cf. Eccles. 4:8, 10), and 2^1 , ‘seed,’ Assyr. z&ru, ‘off¬ 
spring’ (cf. Eth. HCA :, zdr’2, where the J is also lost). At all events, 
we must reckon with the possibility that there are Mediterranean 
elements in Egyptian, 3 and the probability that there are such in 
Berber, where the Semitic character of the language is so adulterated 
as to be barely visible. In the true Hamitic languages the Semitic 
structure is becoming steadily clearer, so that comparative researchers 
should busy themselves with them before tackling the more inscru¬ 
table Berber. 

proportion wick : wicked * mkche : mtchantt On this matter cf. Weiss bach, Die Sume- 
rische Frage. p. 160. A very curious case is presented by the words for ‘span* in Arabic, 
Ethlopic, and Egyptian, libr, s6zr, and Ssp. Had Praetorius considered the Egyptian he 
would hardly have combined the other two (BA, I, 44 f.). 

1 Written iena ; in the Akkadian (Semitic “Babylonian”) of northern Mesopotamia 
the values of the sibilants were interchanged; the Egyptologist may examine the cases 
given by Ranke, Keilinechriftlichee Material zur altdgyptischen Vokalieation, p. 91: Eg. 4 — 
cuneiform 4; cf. R c m44 «COTOTH * Riamaieia. The Egyptians did not attain such 
precision as their Euphratean neighbors in the transcription of foreign names; what were 
barbarian names to the chosen people (r6me) ? Consequently, such Egyptian transcrip¬ 
tions are well-nigh valueless for etymological purposes; contrast Burchardt, mi c fyrw, 
Altkanaandische Fremdworte, § 158. 

»Ember has shown that s (“liegendes s”) is the etymological equivalent of i in the 
Semitic languages. In the Pyramid Texts there is virtually no confusion of a and 4, 
and words containing a always, except where assimilation has entered, equate themselves 
with Semitic words containing z. I will give more illustrations of this law in the following. 

* I have run across a curious coincidence in Etruscan zix , ‘write,’ which exhibits the 
same consonantal structure as Eg. aft, ‘write.’ Doubtless it is merely a coincidence, 
though our efforts to find a Semitic equivalent for aft have thus far proved vain. 
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The Hamitic languages, being thus more or less influenced by 
strange associations, and having been separated for many millen¬ 
niums from their Semitic hearth, may well be expected to conceal 
an Asiatic origin. Since, even in Old Egyptian, Semitic words are 
often curiously altered, the perils attending the search for Semitic 
roots in modern Hamitic are great enough to terrify the most adven¬ 
turous. Yet we must not hesitate; a beginning has already been 
made by Reinisch and others, especially in the comparative study of 
the different Hamitic languages. 1 Professor Ember is meeting with 
excellent results in the comparison of Egyptian and “ Hamitic ” words. 
He has now scores of unquestionably correct equations, as well as a 
great many probably correct. In some cases the root is clearly 
Semitic; sometimes we are in doubt. In other cases these words 
may be non-Semitic, wherever their ultimate origin is to be sought. 

The possibilities for corruption and decay of Semitic words in 
Egyptian have been touched on above; Erman has illustrated the 
situation by comparing modern Italian and French (ZDMG, XLVI, 
128, n. 1): “Ware beispielsweise das Franzosische in der gleichen 
Weise uberliefert wie das Agyptische, so wiirden wenige die Mut 
haben *81 oder *8 (chat) zu gatto .... *lpl (<kp6e) zu spada .... 
zu stellen.” From one point of view the comparison is overdrawn; 
the consonantal structure of classical Arabic is but little removed 
from that of parent Semitic. To take French and Latin, who would 
venture to derive *lw (Aotit) from Augustus, *8 C2 (chien) from 
cams, in (Ue) from insula ? 

In order to prove the consanguinity of two languages, or linguis¬ 
tic groups, it is necessary to establish their agreement in certain ele¬ 
mentary categories, such as the names of the parts of the body and 
the cardinal numbers. As Sethe and Ember have shown, the former 
are in Egyptian mostly Semitic, though the old names have been 
replaced in a number of cases by neoplasms. The words for ‘hand/ 
d (T); ‘eye/ c n (*/£); ‘ear/ idn (^61); ‘tooth/ 8n (in the lance-head; 

1 It is greatly to be hoped that Professor Max Mtiller will soon be able to publish 
his comparative researches on the Hamitic languages. In such able hands the puzzling 
material should shape itself into harmonious lines. It is a pity that Egyptologists have 
not generally adopted Milller's theory of the “syllabic” writing, which is quite evident 
to a cuneiformist. Perhaps the lucid presentation of the subject in MV AG will draw 
more converts. 

* For Eg. c - n see below. 
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cf. , are preserved as sign-values or in derived meanings. Many 

other words are retained, as wJ, ‘ tongue ’ 02*6, *|VvZ3b); $pt, ‘lip’ 
(HSiC; for see my comments on Spr y below); db c , ‘finger’ 

(?HSK, gtibu)) ib , ‘heart’ pb ZIZlb); rJ, ‘head’ (in ri y ‘south/ 
toward the source [TCfcO, rteu] of the Nile; wrS , ‘headrest’); dldl, 
‘head’ pbjbj, Ember); qlb, ‘ entrails’ (IPp); drt, ‘arm’ = rT]T 
(Muller in GB; also Ember independently); rd, ‘foot, leg’ (Slj^o, 

Ember; ritlu y ‘paw, hand/ for *ridtu like q&tu, ‘hand/ for *qantu 
[so Haupt], from HDp, qant 2, ‘grasp/ Albright); vfrt y ‘leg’ (from 
uFr = , by-form of , !"lb?, Ember); c lgt y ‘ hoof ’ (bj“), A7C:, 

^tger, Ember); pBd, ‘leg’ (; puridu , Ember); #pd, ‘thigh/ = (for 
d = 3 cf. Idn — ^ 1), Ember; blh, ‘phallus 1 > Ember); JB, ‘back’ 

(Sl^yw, Ember); rand, ‘breast’ (from rand, ‘suckle/= ^JLo, *maldgu, 

Ember); q Ibt, ‘nipple’ (^JiS^, Ember). Many others, mostly second¬ 
ary in Egyptian, have good Semitic etymologies, while still others 
are doubtful. In the following pages I shall propose still other ety¬ 
mologies, among them #n/, ‘ nose/= , Jiuttimmu; hpl, ‘ navel/= 

itol’flCI*:, henbbrt , from "OH, 'ebbru, ‘bind’; £#, ‘throat/ conn, with 
fiururtu. In short, we have Semitic etymologies for more than forty 
Egyptian names of parts of the body. 1 

No less decisive are the numerals. The latest defense of their 
Semitic origin is found in a work by Sethe, entitled, Von Zahlen und 
Zahlworten bei den alien Agyptem (Strassburg, 1916), which is, of 
course, inaccessible to us, but has been reviewed circumstantially by 
the able English Egyptologist, Battiscombe Gunn, JEA y III, 279 ff. 
Sethe maintains that the cardinals up to ten are Semitic, with the 
exception of jimt, ‘three/ which I regard as also Semitic (see below). 
Of the higher numbers the majority seem to be Semitic. Stating the 
relationship in tabular form, for the sake of simplicity, we have: 

1. w c2 <w c d 3 <whd = J<^) (Ember). 

1 Since the above was written Professor Ember has discovered several more excellent 
etymologies belonging to this class. 

* For dropping of the d cf. iU, ‘six,’ for : wir > ‘cord.’ for (Spiegelberg). 

It is, of course, very common in French. Cf. also loss of final n in ibi, ‘chessman,’ for 
(Ember). 

> Since c is the sonant corresponding to the voiceless h, the assimilation of the latter 
to c between the sonants w and d is a faultless phonetic process. 
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2. 6n(vn)<0ni = . 

3. }irrd l <linP<$nL<$U?<Old=& 

4. (?)i/d-£ ; 4 (Sethe). 

5. = Ju 6 (Sethe). 

6 . 

7. W<W<tf c '<& c = g~- 


1 #mf for *£ni la on a par with Assyr. Gimfu for Giniu (flj for * 0 »n< from a stem 


inamdin for inanrftn; Ar. ? 

<?*■ etc. XD, pp. 147 ff.; cf. also Brugmann, Grundrit «*, { 400, 1, etc.). In Ethiopic 


there is a host of Illustrations for the dissimilation of m to n before a labial; see below, 
«.». rfb< and KD, pp. 116 if. Since m was often assimilated to a following dental, as In bnt, 
‘nose* (fl.c.). for and &ni, ‘skin-bottle,' for ■«w (Ember), confusion 

ensued, and the reverse process set in, a phenomenon which is exceedingly common In 
language. 


*For &<I cf. &mn, ‘eight,' and below. 

* The form ilt is actually found In South Arabian. The inscriptions give the form 
U0 (due, of course, to dissimilation), which appears in Ethiopic as laid*. In Mehri 110 
becomes, by a further dissimilation, lU (cf. KD, p. 174). 

4 According to Gunn ( JEA , III, 281), Sethe derives i/d from rb c , by the aid of the 
Hamitlc languages. Some of these offer the form /da, which only makes matters worse. 
Possibly i/d stands for *rbd, but a non liquet is safer until we see Sethe’s explanation. 
There is also a possibility that i/d or fdw represents a different root from the Semitic 
rb c , which Brockelmann (VG, I, 485) thinks may be connected with , and 

have referred originally to the four legs of a crouching beast ( et tu. Brute!). In Indo- 
European the word for 'four' may have meant originally “four-sided inclosure’’ (Nissen- 
Meyer, WZKM, XXVII, 185) though in Semitic we find no trace of such a development. 
j/d, 'box,' means according to Sethe 'the four-sided, square object,' but its relation 
to i/d is not clear. If necessary /dw or i/d could be connected with , ‘divide,’ and 

compared with ItiAj , ‘small number,' from juCLi • ‘cut, divide,' but such suggestions 
are rather gratuitous. 


4 According to Sethe dw means ‘hand, pentad (of fingers).' . 'hand,' appears in 
the character for d. 


• Brockelmann regards sd9 as the primary form. With all regard for such an eminent 
authority, I can only consider this form a secondary dissimilation (see above on fymt). 

South Arabian «<f* is on a par with il0<0l0, and the Aramaic rip. Arabic cam , are to 

be explained In the same way. There is plenty of evidence that combinatory changes 
had occurred before the Dispersion. The numerals 010 and $de (or *0d0, which is pos¬ 
sible, though, in view of , not so likely) are modified reduplications (such as are 

common in Egyptian and found in Assyrian and Aramaic, though the type Mediae 
geminatac prevails). 

7 ff for h is like late fomm for ^. The b is the palatalized form of 

both b and ft. " 

• By assimilation of the c to the surd /. 

' By assimilation of the b to the surd 6. 
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8. limn 1 < $mn 2 < Omn = . 

9. pM* < m 4 < t$g h < t&n h < c = . 

10. md= ? 8 ; = (Ember). 

The words for ‘twenty 7 Coptic XOYCDT, etc., ‘thirty/ m c bl = 
MAAB, and ‘forty/ 2ME, are different from the corresponding 
Semitic. M c b$ reminds one forcibly of , ‘ passage 7 ; 7 can it refer 
originally to the number of days in a lunar revolution, or “passage 77 ? 
Sit, ‘hundred 7 = ^ E, is at present a riddle, ffl, ‘thousand 7 (J^O), 
is hard to separate from hit, ‘ to measure/ and mbit, ‘ balance/ possibly 
related to 111, ‘lotus/ perhaps connected with the stem bbn, , 
‘hollow out 7 ; cf. Eth. 'MVf:, kellat , ‘reed. 7 Similarly, n3J5, 

‘beam of a balance 7 (properly ‘reed 7 ) is employed by metonymy for 
‘balance. 7 flfn, ‘hundred thousand/ is to be connected, according 


1 See above, on &m<, ‘three.’ 

3 & for 0 arises by dissimilation from the dental n. There may even have been a 
tendency to change n to the corresponding stop, d, just as m often becomes b. 


> Again dissimilation; the d was pronounced, of course, like _ -<fl, It is possible 

that we may have a similar case in bnr. ‘date,’ perhaps for *dnr < *dmr<*tmr «TDI! . 
(Ember has identified dqr with fctbtj 1 !)* However, we may have to do with a 

peculiar metathesis, in which the nasalization of the second consonant is retained. Max 
Mttller (RT, XXXI, 199, n. 1) suggests the evolution bnr < *vnr < *fnr<*fmr <*0mr = 

■t-* ‘fruit.’ Such an origin and development would Indeed be extraordinary' in the 
case of a loan-word. It is unlikely that ^ and are connected; in the meaning 

‘date palm,’ the latter is common Semitic, coming from a stem meaning ‘be lofty.’ Nor 
is there any need to regard bnr as a loan-word; even such a man as Zimmem can push 
the theory of loan-words too far. Would a word for ‘date’ be borrowed by Egyptians? 


«Thed»$ for c is found in a number of words; e.g., ntfm=oy; t (Ember), 

itfm- • Since the reverse process also seems to occur in the vicinity of a nasal, as 
mn c t, ‘nurse’Cmntf* (mntf, ‘suckle’, Ember; Assyr. multigu “‘nursing fee’ pri¬ 


marily) ; ‘salt’ <bm c t<*b*ndt (\ j£L+ ^)< we must, I think, explain the change on the 

following basis. The c ain was pronounced with a nasal sound, as among Sephardic Jews 
and in some parts of Northern Africa (cf. Mtiller, OLZ, XVII, 247 f.; also KD, p. 60). 
Hence the c aj», in words containing a proximate nasal, was often dissimilated from the 
latter, a *n-ng-m thus becoming *ngm. When the g was palatalized, as was usually 
the case, the g became 4 (g)- In *tbh, then, we may assume a dissimilation between the 
dentals (as in *0mn, ‘eight’), which gave rise to *t6g>*t&4 • 


5 See preceding note. 

• I have a number of conjectures in respect to the etymology of mi. but they are 
very precarious. Brockelmann’s idea ( VO, I, 487) that ml (MHT, the later pronuncia¬ 
tion of mi. properly mg or me, me) may be H5C3. ‘hundred.’ just as Eth. '‘elf means 
‘ten thousand,’ Is naturally untenable. 

7 The stem nn* appears otherwise in Egyptian as c pi, ‘pass over,’ as shown by 
Ember, AZ, LI, 121. 
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to Sethe’s excellent suggestion, with Arabic hafl , ‘ multitude/ 1 Db c , 
‘ten thousand/ means properly ‘finger/ which would indicate that 
the finger was used for ‘ten thousand’ in the primitive system 
of counting employed in predynastic Egypt, as well as for ‘one.’ 
jpihi ( hh ), ‘million/ is literally ‘what is sought for (but not 
attained)/ ‘inimitably great/ from hihi , ‘to seek/ perhaps akin to 
hw(i), ‘ gather’ = (Ember); similarly Ember combines gmt , ‘ find/ 
with £***7 ‘gather.’ 

From the examination of the names of the numerals and the 
parts of the body we may turn away reassured to more general 
comparisons. While our study is only in its beginnings, marked 


1 The combination of f}fn and JlA^. appears almost certain. The stem-meaning is 

‘flow,’ hence ‘flow together, assemble' (cf. and njPEp . y-Aj - jJO , - h), 

and the cases cited JAOS, XXXVI, 230 f.). We have a precisely similar development 
in the Amharic word for ‘thousand,’ 4ffc, stl}, which Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, 
p. 204, combines, by the aid of the Ethlopic, with >y , ‘to flow.’ Prom the same 

stem I would derive Eg. >‘pl, the Nile; the writing Vpr Is false (cf. AZ, XLIV. 114; XLV. 
140; and Max Mttller, RT, XXXI, 196). # c pi undoubtedly stands for *b*pi (the i 
frequently is changed by a contiguous £ to c ; cf. 6 c ^i, ‘abound, flood,’ from *hhl f 

Ember. AZ, LI, 114). A secondary I Is just as common In Egyptian after the initial 


letter as an J in verbs quartae imfirmae is in Assyrian (cf. obD and K^bD. "PE and 
xd-ie. fbn and Ksbn. □bp and »Ebp (which are connected, as I shall show else¬ 
where], etc.). Considering the character of the forms, as, e.g., c ipp, Apophis, the ‘flying 
dragon ’ (from c pp), e J// t ‘ flying insect ’ (such by-forms with /- p are common in Egyptian, 
and, while they can hardly be explained on an accentual basis, & la Werner, they certainly 
do not support Grlmme’s p-theory {ZDMG, LXVIII, *259 ff.), according to which proto- 
Semitic p appears in Eth. as p, in Arab, as b, in Heb.-Aram. as p; p*(?) appears as Eth. 
p, b, and as 6 in the other languages; p * becomes Eth.-Arab. /, Heb.-Aram. p, Assyr. p. 
Such hairsplitting is only allowable on the basis of a mass of assured etymologies, which 
few of Grimme’s are. Grimme, moreover, pays no attention to the far-reaching influence 
of assimilation. At present I do not think we can safely go beyond two proto-Semitic 
p’s, j> and p), Ril}i (7ty4, F&4, Pyr. 994c, 1476, etc.), etc., I suspect we have to do with 
old participial forms (i.e., qa'dtil, or the like, for qdtil, which may have arisen from the 


analogy of broken plurals like y*' P Iural of Li). means ‘flow abun¬ 
dantly, torrentially ’; JuumJU *= ‘ be swollen to its bank by a torrent ’ (of a stream). 


Somewhat similarly, ml} l, ‘be flooded’ (4m&, ‘irrigate’) may be connected with mh, ‘fill’ 
(M0Y2. connected by Ember with Hamitic btify, ‘tofill’; cf. • pi. , ‘flood, 

mass of water’); cf. mllu, * flood’(-mf/u kiiiati), from main, fcCpTO. 'All, be full.’ Ember 
thinks that mrlf, ‘river wall, embankment, quay’ (like Assyr. kdru), belongs to Kbtt: 
cf. mr, mi, ‘lake, canal,' orig. perhaps 'inundation.' Talmudic StPVb?2 (Levy 2. 1286) 
has precisely this meaning; it is paraphrased by = ndri. Another 

parallel to m1}l, etc., is given by Dennefeld, Geburtaomina, p. 46, 1. 6, etc., who points 
out the word abdlu. ‘flood’ (ndru ibbal-ma, ‘‘der Fluss wird anschwellen,” instead of 
ndru iubiu m ibbalakit, a grammatically impossible reading). The stem is clearly, however, 
not abdlu- , which never means ‘flow,’ but only ‘bring,’ in Assyrian, but abdlu 

(iutdbulu )- . ’be full.' 
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progress has already been made. Professor Ember alone has dis¬ 
covered some six or seven hundred equivalences which are either 
certain or probable, besides making a great many doubtful sugges¬ 
tions. With the hundred and fifty which I shall propose and discuss 
in this paper, and the etymologies previously known, which we owe 
to Brugsch, Erman, Sethe, Steindorff, Max Muller, and others, the 
total number approaches the thousand mark, a progress which is most 
encouraging, in view of the limited time we devote to this study. In 
many cases we have plausible theories, but, because of phonetic or 
semasiological difficulties which, though explicable, might arouse sus¬ 
picion, they are being withheld for the present. Other troubles arise 
from a veritable embarras de choix. Owing to the phonetic break¬ 
down of the language, it is often possible to propose several different 
etymologies for the same word, between which selection is hazardous 
in the present stage of investigation. In the case of such incom¬ 
patible Semitic forms as c h c , ‘stand/ we must await the future, 
though confident that we have to deal with complicated processes of 
phonetic change. Possible etymologies come readily enough to mind. 

The proportion of words so far etymologized is greater than the 
number mentioned above would indicate; we have, of course, fought 
shy of doubtful words. To illustrate the situation I have gone through 
Erman’s Glossary counting the word-stems for which Semitic equiva¬ 
lents have been found; over 50 per cent is clear; some 20 per cent is 
doubtful, and the remaining 30 per cent is reserved for the future, 
many of the words being doubtful in meaning or having special and 
technical values. Some words are presumably non-Semitic (see 
above). To this category may belong such words as r3, ‘mouth’; 
miwy ‘cat’ (onomatopoetic); 36, ‘elephant’; dng , ‘dwarf/ etc. 
Many names of plants and animals may belong here. 

Among new phonetic correspondences which I shall try to estab¬ 
lish is as well as V\ t fi< j£, d = /=si>, the last two 

of which are sporadic, just as in the other Semitic languages. Pro¬ 
fessor Ember had previously thought of the first three, but had not 
enough cases to establish them. T for T3 is precisely what should 
have been expected; the equation d = t3 is late. I have about thirty 
new cases, in addition to those previously pointed out: e.g., tlt f ‘pus, 
matter’ =tTt3 (Brugsch); twr f ‘be clean’ = VIE; btly ‘sin’ = ^Jaj; 
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tfl y ‘ leap’ = jjAo) perhaps bwt, ‘abominate, loath’ = ,kjj, Juu 

Lo (all due to Ember); Coptic tXtX, ‘drip’=JJb (Ember); 8tf y 
‘ overflow’= “|13TD (Muller; the word is late). 1 Among the new cases 
are the following, which I shall fully discuss in the list of correspond¬ 
ences with which this paper will close: Ith , ‘ shoot’ = nni3, etc.; wt, 
‘wind’ = ^b; wtt , ‘serpent f = (cf. ^iaS, ‘coil’); ptr, ‘see’ = 
^lai; nfit ,‘ be strong’ = Ixcio; htm , ‘perish’ = ; fint , ‘nose’ = jjai*; 

lily ‘ tree’ = fiaitu y etc.; fitly ‘ engrave’ = ; fitly ‘ follow’ =jks.; htfity 

‘err’ = UaS.; 8ti , ‘ shoot ’ =yia *», I3*£l; 8twh y ‘soil one’s self’= 

(I, ‘land, ground’ = ; titiy ‘ tread’ = ; twt f ‘resemble’ ; 

twty ‘assemble’= ; tnniy ‘ lose the way’ = v_Jlb; tfyb, ‘ moisten’ = 

2213; tSy ‘ yield’ = . In at least two cases d corresponds ety¬ 

mologically to 13 , perhaps brought about by the other accompanying 
emphatic consonants; qdf y ‘pluck’= “l3p (Ember), and 8dh, ‘must,’ 
which I would connect with 1 2TVD , ‘press out grapes’ (see below for 
discussion). By the New Empire, of course, d is the phonetic equiva¬ 
lent of 13, as appears from loan-words and transcriptions. 

The change of fi to 8 (£*) is familiar to us from Coptic. The 
fluctuation between these consonants is common in all periods of 
Egyptian history. Even in the early age we have, e.g., ifit-l&ty 
‘thing’; c #m- c £m, ‘hawk^Drn, ^ (Ember). The strongly pala¬ 
talized h is the intermediary, like German ch in ich t which varies in 
different parts of the Teutonic world from fi to 8 f though the standard 
pronunciation is h. Similarly we have ^, ‘ be hot,’ appearing as hmm 
(rare), ftmm f and 8mm . We have many cases to show that h may 
stand either for palatalized h or for palatalized ft; cf., e.g., h c q = 
UiJLsv ; Hnm = (Ember); hsl, ‘be miserable’ = ; hdb } ‘kill’ 

= , ‘strike, wound’ (both due to Ember). 2 Dozens of illustra¬ 

tions could easily be given. 


1 MUller’a combination of p/ft with nBT3 {OB 1 *, a.v.) is very improbable. nBT3 
corresponds to ^ U % (unpointed rather than to g U , however. Assyr. tappu, 

sole of the foot. ’ moreover, I would combine with t , ‘ spread, stretch ’; contrast Holma, 

Kdrperteile, p. 138 (Eg. tbt , ‘sole, sandal.' which Holma combines with tappu. Is, of course 
33. with Ember, who has found the writing with k in the Pyr. Texts). 

* With ‘wound,’ and ftdfc I would combine Assyr. ftuppudu, ‘strike out’ (an 

eye), ‘destroy' (Code of gammurapl, rev., XVII, 49; XVIII, 82; XXI, 24, etc.). 
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The change of $ to h is found, for example, in Spanish; cf. 
Groeber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie 2 , p. 900, etc. Such 
sounds as ss, si, li become S, written x, and fall together with j (j), 
pronounced z , J. About the sixteenth to the seventeenth century 
S became fyi, h, while the spelling x, j was retained. Finally, in 
the nineteenth century, the spelling j prevailed. Latin passerem, 
‘sparrow/ became *pa$ero, paxaro, pajaro , ‘bird’; Lat. mulier(em) 
became *mu$er, muxer, mujer; Lat. filium became *fi$o, fixo, hijo , and 
so on. Similarly, in Egyptian we have fi for j£ in faint, ‘three/ 
for *snt (see above); hmn , ‘eight/ for *Smn; iht, ‘thing 7 = 
(Ember); wbh, ‘white 7 (>0Y0B p ; note the phonetic cycle, which 
appears in most languages with a long history, as Greek) = 
(Ember); nht, ‘be strong 7 = (Albright); c nfi, ‘live 7 = ( jij^ , and 
the cases cited below, s.v. c nfi. For the reverse change, above con¬ 
sidered, note the cases collected below s.v . ws$, ‘urinate/ sS , ‘nest/ 
Svn, ‘be empty/ Srt, ‘nose/ $p6i, etc. I think they will be sufficient 
to establish the fact of the sound change, even should some of the 
dozen be proved eventually wrong. The two remaining changes 
d<l and /<v£> will be treated s.v . c dd, ‘boy/ ddb , ‘prick, stab/ and 
f<$, ‘reward. 7 I will not devote any more space to the discussion of 
the phonetic laws which govern the growth of the Egyptian lan¬ 
guage, as Professor Ember hopes to publish an elaborate study of 
the subject in the near future. 

Granted that Egyptian is Semitic, in morphology, syntax, and 
vocabulary, what is its precise position among the languages of the 
group? Hommel believes that it is most closely akin to Assyrian; 
his arguments are always interesting, but often singularly devoid of 
foundation. He complicates the issue hopelessly by attempting to 
show that the Egyptian civilization is a daughter of the Sumero- 
Babylonian, and comparing Egyptian words of all kinds with 
Sumerian vocables as well as with Assyrian. Of course, the only 
logical result of such a method is the curious glottogonic theory of 
Ball, that the Sumerian is proto-Semitic, and that all Eurasian 
tongues go back to a common radical stock. Considering these 
heresies, one is tempted to say with the apostle, tol yap yivbpeva vw* 
airr&p aivxpbv Igtw /cat \iyeiv. Such Hommelian equations as rn-pt 
(stem Ember) = Sum. mu-ana, ‘name of heaven 7 =‘year 7 ; 
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Osiris = Asaru, both written with the signs for ‘ seat 1 or ‘settlement/ 
and ‘eye/ are surely accidental, just as fortuitous as the rapport 
between Hebrew and English which delights the young Hebraist with 
“me is who, who is he, and he is she.” From such materials brilliant 
calembours may be made, but never philology. The similarities 
between Old Egyptian and Sumero-Babylonian civilization are in 
part due to similar environments, in part to Mediterranean and 
Semitic elements common to both, and partly to the transfusion of 
related cultures, separated by a distance not at all insuperable and 
occupied by peoples far removed from savagery and well adapted to 
serve as intermediaries. 1 

From the grammatical standpoint, Egyptian resembles Assyrian 
and South Arabian rather more closely than the other Semitic 
tongues. S for h in the causative and in the third person of the pro¬ 
noun is characteristic of Assyrian and Minean. As, however, a great 
many Semitic words beginning with s found in all the languages are 
unquestionably old causatives (just as in Egyptian), no conclusion can 
be safely drawn from forms which may only be stray survivals in 
Hamitic, Assyrian, and South Arabian. One important phenomenon 
is common to Egyptian and Assyrian—the qualitative, called usually 
by Egyptologists the pseudoparticiple and by Assyriologists the per- 
mansive. So far as I know, no trace of such a formation has been 
discovered in the South Semitic languages. Certain features com¬ 
mon to Egyptian and Assyrian may be expected also in South Ara¬ 
bian; there is in some respects a close connection between Ethiopic 
and Assyrian (see Haupt, JAOS y XIII, 252 ff.) as well as between 
South Arabian proper (Sabean, Minean, etc.) and Assyrian (Hommel, 
passim). A number of things are found only in Egyptian and Ethi¬ 
opic, as the nif c al of reduplicated verbs: e.g., Eg. ngsgti, nhmhm, n£r£r y 
nqdqd, etc.; Eth. s, AWfl® :, :, etc. 2 Eth. AA 

and AA as distributives remind one of Eg. mm. Egyptian shares 

1 For an illustration of such influence see Petrie, Ancient Egypt , 1917, pp. 26-36. 
The heroic figure wearing a long robe is not Babylonian, but North Mesopotamian. 
Petrie and B6n£dite hold from the archaeological evidence that there had been a gradual 
infiltration of the dynastic people from the east during the second prehistoric age before 
the dynastic conquest. I forbear from making obvious combinations. Neither language 
nor culture is proof of race, the determination of which depends upon other anatomical 
and anthropological considerations. At present, collaboration between the archaeologist 
and the philologist in settling problems of prehistory leads to such doubtful results that 
one is tempted to quote Schiller's epigram: 

*' Pelndschaft sei zwischen euch! Noch kommt das Bilndnis zu frtlhe; 

Wenn ihr im Suchen euch trennt, wird erst die Wahrheit erkannt." 

* Cf. Hommel, Oeachichte und Geographic , p. 146, n. 1. 
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the nominal preformative h with Mehri (Ember, AZ , LI, 117, n. 2). 
In discussing the numeral }imt y ‘three/ it was noticed that the path 
of its development leads through South Arabia, though, of course, 
no stress can be laid on such isolated analogies. 

From the lexical viewpoint, we arrive at similar results. While 
some Egyptian words find their etyma only in Hebrew, in Aramaic, 
or in Assyrian, a large number of characteristic words appear only 
in Ethiopic, or in Ethiopic and Arabic. Of course, the vast majority 
of words find equivalents only in Arabic, which is quite natural, con¬ 
sidering the relative completeness of our knowledge of the peninsular 
dialects. As the contains a great many South Arabian words 

in its voluminous basin, agreements in vocabulary may often be 
placed to the credit of the southern tribes. The number of Ethiopic- 
Egyptian etymologies I have collected will, no doubt, be greatly 
increased by investigation. 1 Among cases which will be fully dis¬ 
cussed below, are ilht, ‘inundation/ ilhi, ‘to flood/ and AM:, 
‘ deluge’; umwn, ‘ shake, sway’ = a?2Va?rt :, ‘ shake’; tnp, ‘ offspring ’ = 
mjV'fi:, ‘egg'; n c i, ‘come’=W:, ‘come* (only in imperative); hsp, 
‘district, nome’ = jfrlHl:, ‘tribe, section’ hpl , ‘navel’= 

ifc’HICl*: ; ‘walk, roam’ = Ma>: ; dbt , ‘ brick’ = 714A : (Ju^.). 

The resemblance between Ethiopic and Egyptian must not, how¬ 
ever, be associated with the present home of the Abyssinians, as the 
Ge c ez probably did not emigrate from Arabia until well along in the 
first pre-Christian millennium. While our knowledge of prehistoric 
movements is so nebulous, conjecture is cheap. It seems to me more 
likely that the Semites entered Northern Africa by way of the Isthmus 
of Suez than by way of Qo$6r and Koptos. Of course, the latter was 
an important trade route from the earliest times. There are those 
who believe with Hommel that the Amorites were of South Arabian 
origin, like the tribe of Gass&n twenty-five centuries after. Who can 
tell what may have happened another twenty-five centuries before ? 

[To be continued] 

1 Of course, allowance must be made for the presence of Hamitic loan-words In 
Amharic and, to some extent, already in Ethiopic. To this category probably belong 
the cases pointed out by Ember, as mr, ‘chisel’ = Amh. mdro; dng, ‘dwarf =Amh. denk; 
fni, ‘nose’ =Amh. afen;6 ( JAOS . XXXVII, 21). Fnd. ‘nose,’ I regard as Semitic; cf. 
ndfu, Sandcu, iK ' ‘turn up the nose, sneer.’ Rhyme formations are very common 
in Semitic. An interesting case for Ethiopic is eska, 'until' =Eg. (Ember), 

Meroitic tik, Kunama aUk (Schuchhardt, WZKM, XXVII, 183). 
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ECCLESIASTES AND THEOGNIS 


By H. Ranston 
K ings land, Auckland, New Zealand 

Can we find in the Book of Ecclesiastes any traces of Greek 
language and thought? Some scholars answer in the affirmative: 
Pfleiderer believes that Koheleth shows dependence upon Heraclitus; 
while Tyler, Plumptre, Haupt, Siegfried find what seem to them 
unmistakable traces of Stoic and Epicurean philosophy. Others 
(Driver, Peake, Wellhausen, Currie Martin) think that while he 
never adopted the tenets of any particular school of thought, he was 
nevertheless influenced by his knowledge of contemporary Greek 
philosophy. Still others (Jiilicher, A. B. Davidson, Cheyne, Barton, 
McNeile, D. S. Margoliouth) answer in the negative: Koheleth was 
“a native Hebrew philosopher,” everything in his book can be 
accounted for as a natural development of the native Hebrew wis¬ 
dom. There is thus wide difference of opinion. 

It is well remarked, however, by Montefiore 1 and Toy 2 that 
Koheleth is within the Bible “an isolated thinker.” Cheyne 3 says 
that “his work is without a model,” and there is certainly a difference 
between his book and the others which seems more than a difference 
in tone. True, he does not altogether abandon the Jewish standpoint, 
but his is not the native Hebrew spirit. No wonder many of the 
Jews, the most optimistic people in history, did not like his book and 
that the author of the Book of Wisdom set himself to contradict him. 

To the present writer, Koheleth compels comparison with the 
Greek elegiac poet Theognis ( ca . 540 b.c.). The writings of both 
consist of opinions and meditations upon human life and society 
which seem anything but coherently and systematically arranged. 
The connections are loose and disjointed; the arguments are little 
developed; subjects change with startling abruptness; and the 
opinions expressed appear at times inconsistent. To account for 

1 Hibbert Lectures , 1892, p. 399. 

3 Enc. Biblica, p. 5335. 

* Job and Solomon, p. 203. 
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these similar characteristics, critics have framed similar theories: 
the material in the books as they stand at present has in some way 
become dislocated; or there has been wholesale interpolation of the 
original texts; or the present books have been built up by several 
hands; or they are simply collections of the opinions of various sages 
strung together with little or no coherence or plan; while others 
adopt the very probable view 1 that the books as we have them at 
present are substantially the same as when they left the hand of 
Koheleth and Theognis. 

There is no reason for excluding Theognis (ca. 540 b.c.) as a 
possible source for ideas in Koheleth (ca. 200 b.c.). From the 
fourth century b.c. onward there must have been many Jewish 
scholars who were well acquainted with Greek thought and it is 
worth noting that Ben Sira who clearly borrows from Koheleth and 
whose book was written only some twenty to thirty years later is 
generally admitted to have been affected by Greek culture. Further, 
the influence of Theognis was widespread. Isocrates (436-338 b.c.) 
tells us 2 that in his day Theognis along with Hesiod and Phokylides 
were admitted to be the best teachers of practical morality. For long 
he was the outstanding Greek moralist ; the rising generations were 
taught his precepts, “he was a standard author in Attic schools.” 8 
He is quoted in the classical period by Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle 
among others, and both Aeschylus and Sophocles were indebted 
to him. He was a force in Greece whose influence upon the practical 
life of the people can hardly be overestimated. 

I If then Koheleth knew Greek literature at all, he is likely to 
have been acquainted with the writing of Theognis and, further, the 
very nature of its contents must have made it specially attractive to 
him. Comparison of the two books has compelled the present writer 
to adopt the theory that Koheleth knew Theognis and again and again 
echoed him in his own work. There are similarities of thought and 
expression which on this view are most easily explained. 

In Theognis the complete dependence of man upon the gods is a 
common theme. “No one is himself the cause of loss and gain; the 

1 See Hastings, DB, I, 639 for “Koheleth"; Harrison, Studies in Theognis; Allen, 
Classical Review , XIX, for Theognis. 

3 IIpoc NuroxAca ii. 43. 

* Jebb, Greek Literature , p. 54. 
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gods are the givers of both” (133 f.); “No man is happy or poor or 
bad or good apart from divine agency” (165 f.); “Without the gods 
nought happens to man, neither good nor evil” (171 f.; cf. 336 f., 
444 f., 589 ff.). 

Koheleth also believes that all the events of human life are in 
the hands of God. Of course, this is a fundamental Old Testament 
idea; to the Hebrew mind God and Providence were equivalent 
notions. Still, he reminds us of Theognis. All the good in life 
(2:24ff.; 3:13; 5:18 f.; 9:7) as well as the evil (1:13; 2:26; 3:10; 
6:2) is the gift of God; His hand is in all that happens (cf. 7:13 f.; 
9:1 f.; 11:5, etc.). Once, however, Theognis turns from God to 
man; the Immortals were not to blame for his misfortunes, they 
rather originated in the violence of men (833 f.). Koheleth, too, 
speaks of man's oppression of man (4:1 f.), but he regarded it as the 
ordination of God. Both stress the thought that no man is master 
of his own life. He lies helpless in the unyielding grip of Divine law 
whose iron bands he cannot break: “'Tis impossible for mortals to 
fight against the Immortals” (T. 687). “He [man] is not able to 
contend with Him that is mightier than he” (Eccles. 6:10; cf. T. 
727 f., 817, 1033 f., 1187 f.; Eccles. 7:13; 8:8; 9: If.). We need 
not wonder that this conviction that all was fixed by God should 
induce in both the exhortation: Carpe diem y “get as much enjoyment 
as possible out of the passing hour.” 

* Koheleth, too, is oppressed by the thought of man's ignorance 
of the future and his inability to understand God's world or to grasp 
’the meaning of His work: “He has put ignorance 1 in man's heart, 
so that he cannot find out the work that God does from beginning 
to end” (3:11); “For who knows what is good for man in life, the 
number of the days of his vain life, for he spends them like a shadow; 
for who shall tell man what shall be after him under the sun” (6:12); 
and the thought in 1:2-11 is that men are ignorant of the experiences 
of those that have gone before. Cf. also 7:24; 8:17; 9:1; 11:5. 
In 7:14 Koheleth tells us that good and evil are so mixed by God 
that man can find nothing out concerning the future. Cf. 8:7; 9:12; 
10:14. Theognis also, is oppressed by man's ignorance and intel¬ 
lectual limitations. He, too, charges God with withholding the 

i Read with Barton and others □by Instead of the difficult cby. Coverdale also 
translates “ignorance.” 
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knowledge necessary for man to order his life well, and feels keenly 
human inability to penetrate the divine plan. “Nothing is defined 
by God for mortals nor the road in which a man must go to please 
the Immortals” (381 f.); “No man toils, knowing within his heart 
whether the issue be good or ill ... . our thoughts are vain, we 
know nothing; the gods accomplished all things according to their 
own mind” (135 ff.); “No one knows, when a matter begins, where 
he is likely to land” (585 f.). “Tis most difficult to know the end 
of a matter unaccomplished, how God will bring it to pass. Gloom 
is spread over it; before the future comes to pass the issues of help¬ 
lessness are not intelligible to mortals” (1075 f.; cf. 160.) 

Both, as the result of their survey of the world, conclude that God 
treats wicked and righteous alike, or even bestows prosperity on 
the former and adversity on the latter: “How then, son of Cronus, 
dost thou think fit to deal out the same portion to wicked and just, 
whether their minds are turned towards moderation or insolence” 
(377f.); “The unrighteous and wicked man, shunning the wrath 
neither of man nor the Immortals waxes wanton and is glutted with 
wealth, whereas the righteous are worn out, distressed by sore 
poverty” (749 ff., 589 f.). In similar strain we have Koheleth: 
The same fate happens to wise and fool, righteous and wicked; 
the former have no advantage over the latter (2:14-16; 9:2f.). 
Wickedness is rewarded with power (3:16; 4:1; 8:10); rewards in 
this life are not bestowed in accordance with ability or merit (9:11); 
nay, more, a righteous man perishes in his righteousness while a 
wicked man prolongs life in his evildoing (7:15); “there are righteous 
men unto whom it happeneth according to the work of the wicked; 
and there are wicked men to whom it happeneth according to the 
work of the righteous” (8:14). And Koheleth laments that those 
things increase the evil and madness of the human heart (9:3) while 
Theognis asks, in view of such Divine dealings, how can anyone 
reverence the gods? (747 f.; cf. 279.) 

In their references to retribution, however, Theognis and Koheleth 
are somewhat inconsistent, for both elsewhere teach that impiety is 
actually punished on earth. This need cause no surprise, since we 
all know how our own moods change and contradictory ideas find 
place within us. Wrongdoing may seem successful for a time; but 
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sooner or later it issues in destruction (T. 199 ff.; cf. 143 f., 328, 330, 
1170; Eccles. 2:26; 5:6; 5:8; 7:17,26; 8:13; 10:8f.). Theognis 
dwells more on the punishment of sin than on the reward of virtue, 
while Koheleth gives both sides due expression. Cf. further 7:12; 
8:5, 12; 11:1, 2. Both mention, further, that God apparently 
delays in dealing out justice and that this tardiness leads men to 
imagine they can transgress with impunity, since a wicked man may, 
at the time, seem to gain by his wickedness. The minds of men are 
deceived “for not at the very time of the act itself do the gods take 
vengeance on sin ” (T. 203 ff.; cf. 279 f.); “ Because sentence against 
an evil deed is not accomplished quickly, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do evil” (Eccles. 8:11). Eccles. 
5:8 is worthy of special note: “If thou seest the oppression of the 
poor and the wresting of justice and right in a province, marvel not 1 
at the matter for high one above high one is watching—and the 
Most High over them.” 2 Plumptre finds here a distinct echo of 
the Greek nrjOb davn&fap. It is worth mentioning that Theognis 
uses the same phrase: “Marvel not 3 that the race of citizens is 
obscured, for noble is mixed with base” (191 f.). In the latter part 
of the verse we have a much-discussed passage, where is taken 

as a plural majestatis 4 referring to God who in the end punishes 
wrongdoing. High officer may oppress lower officer but there is 
One higher than all who will in the end see that justice is done. It 
is interesting to compare Theognis 199 ff.: Wickedness may seem to 
prosper and at the time appear successful, but “in the end there is 
ill; for the mind of the gods is wont to be superior.” 5 The peculiar 
phraseology was probably suggested by these last words in Theognis. 
High official squeezes petty official—no marvel that, and then 
almost as an afterthought Koheleth adds “Yea [vaw intensive] there 
is the Most High above these.” He is The Superior Officer. 

Neither in Theognis nor Koheleth do we find belief in any 
retribution or redress beyond this life. The former speaks of the 
man whom the justice of the Immortals does not overtake because 

1 Septuagint W Oaupatrjjs. 

! arnby oto?’' mj© nha nhj ■o 

* pi) Bavfia£t. 

4 So Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon; Zttckler; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Grammar , etc. 

*uirep«x«, lit. “to be above.” 
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death came beforehand (207). At death all that was worth calling 
life was at an end. The place of the dead—good and bad alike—was 
in the “much lamenting homes of Hades” (244), “the shadowy place 
of the dead whose dark portals confine the souls of the dead against 
their will” (708 ff.), when a man dies he “lies long beneath the 
ground like a voiceless stone” and though he “be a man of worth 
he shall see nothing any more” (567 ff.). All the delights of life 
are absent (973 ff., 1191 ff.); man becomes dust; “Soon there will 
be some other men, and I, when dead, shall be black earth” (877 f., 
1070a, b). In the same way Koheleth denies a future life in any real 
sense of the word. He has no faith in anything beyond death. 1 
At this time the doctrine of immortality was gaining ground among 
the Jews and it is probable that Koheleth meant to definitely reject 
this growing belief. “Certainly his affirmations of the emptiness of 
the future life are many and pointed and they stand, by their dis¬ 
passionateness, in marked contrast with the passionate hopelessness 
of Job.” 2 The wise man dies as the fool, there is no remembrance 
of them forever (2:16). Death reduces good and bad to one level 
irrespective of moral distinctions (9:2); man is no better than the 
beasts, both go to the same place, both are of the earth and return to 
earth (3:19 ff.). “The dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a reward” (9:5), in the shadow world of Sheol “there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom” (9:10). At death 
the personality is dissolved into its original sources—earth to earth 
and the breath of life to its giver (12:7). Death undoes what the 
creative act of God had accomplished. 3 

Further, as they notice all the anomalies of Divine Justice both 
come to the conclusion that God is not a Righteous Being. Theognis 
expostulates with Zeus for treating good and bad alike and for dealing 
with the innocent as if they were guilty and the wicked as if they 
were righteous, and bitterly asks how such conduct can be just 
(743, 373 ff.). It is a blot upon God’s righteousness that he deliber¬ 
ately withholds the knowledge of how to act so as to please Him 
(381 f., 135 ff.) and sometimes even a Divine spirit leads man astray 
(404). God is a harsh Omnipotence against whom mortals are 

» Most scholars regard 3:17; 11:9c; and 12:14 as editorial additions. 

! Toy, Enc. Biblica, col. 5335. See also col. 1158. 

a See Barton in ICC, also DB, I, 639-40; V, 7316. 
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unable to strive (687 f.). But reflection did not lead him to atheism 
as in the case of Diagoras of Melos; 1 he never doubts the reality of 
God; he advises Cyrnus to “reverence and fear the gods” (1179). 
Neither was Koheleth tempted to deny his theistic faith; as a Jew 
it could hardly have been otherwise. Sometimes, indeed, he does 
seem to have acknowledged a moral order in the world (3:11, 14; 
8:12, 17), but nevertheless, while he never goes so far as to directly 
challenge the Divine Justice, he does calmly assume the universal 
crookedness of things, that the moral government of the world is 
not righteous. True, he is God-fearing and exhorts his readers to be 
the same (5:1, 7; 7:18; 8:12; 12:1, etc.), but it is well said that his 
fear is “pale and cheerless.” He regards God's rule as arbitrary 
(2:26), He stands aloof from the life of men (5:2). His references 
to the anomalies of Providence have behind them a tacit charge of 
injustice against God. Like Theognis, it seems harsh to him that 
while there may be a Divine plan for man, God has deliberately 
chosen to veil his wisdom so that he cannot discover it; he neither 
knows what is good nor how to order his life; all human under¬ 
takings are thus uncertain and chanceful. Man is helpless in the 
grip of an Austere Being who has doomed him to ignorance. 

As Theognis reflects on the Divine dealings he cannot keep back 
his feelings of resentment and, although once he does admit that 
God could never please everyone (804), he is unable to conceal his 
indignation. “Dear Zeus, I am amazed at thee” (373). “What 
other mortal, as he looks upon this man [i.e., the just sufferer] would 
reverence the gods” (747). Koheleth, however, never directly 
gives voice to indignation at God's ways; but it is there, lying very 
close to the surface of his book. 2 His belief in God is cold and almost 
entirely lacking in religious content. At heart he is more Greek 
than Jew; he is merely a thinker with nothing of that passionate hold 
upon God in spite of all perplexities, which is so characteristic of the 
Hebrew saint. 

The references to chance in Theognis are most interesting. 
“Pray to be foremost neither in excellence nor wealth, but simply 
let there be luck [tvxv] to a man” (129 f.). But this good luck is 

1 See Enc. of Religion and Ethics, II, 184. 

*Cf. 2:15 ff., 21; 3:10; 4:3; 5:13-16; 6:1,8; 8:14; 9:3; 10:5, etc. 
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the gift of God (134 f.), for often even when a man does ill (read 
/caKws), heaven gives him in everything good fortune, and he prospers, 
freed from the consequences of his folly (589 f. adapted from Solon. 
Cf. 165-66). Therefore the one thing essential is to gain the Divine 
favor: “May I be fortunate and dear to the immortal gods; then 
I am eager for no other excellence” (653 f.; cf. 1119 f.). 

In Koheleth we have the same idea that events seem to happen 
by chance. Success is not given where ability and merit are present, 
“but time and chance happeneth to them all” (9:11). But neither 
does he look upon the world as the sport of blind chance; for all the 
events of human life are wholly dependent upon the Divine Will. 
If men do well it is God who prospers them (2:24; 3:13; 5:19; 
7:14; 9:1). It should be noted that both Eccles. 9:11 and Theognis 
129 f. are followed by the statement of man's ignorance of the future 
(9:12 and 135 f.). Eccles. 9:11 merits further attention: “the race is 
not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the 
wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men 
of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all.” The passage 
Amos 2:14f. should be remembered, but then again we have 
Theognis 129 f. just quoted and also “Some toil with good counsel 
and ill-luck and success does not follow their works” (163 f.; cf. 
639 f.). God bestows wealth upon the useless (149, 321, 865); 
with His aid even the slow man “hath caught the swift in the pur¬ 
suit” (329 f.); while in 662 ff. he complains that poor man suddenly 
becomes rich and rich man poor and “wise man fails and glory oft 
attends the senseless and honour even a base man obtains.” The 
fragment of Pindar preserved by Aristides is also worthy of mention: 
“In battle it is chance that wins, not strength.” 1 

In view of the passages already quoted it is not surprising that 
both Jew and Greek were pessimists. The ills of men are various, 
“no one of men whom the sun looks upon is happy” (T. 167 f.; 
cf. 441,1014 ff., 373 ff.). “Reverence hath perished; shamelessness 
and insolence have mastered justice and hold the whole earth” 
(T. 291 f., 647, 1135 ff.). In Koheleth, mark the ever-recurring 
“Vanity,” “Vanity of Vanities,” “All is vanity,” as well as the pessi¬ 
mistic references everywhere to the emptiness of life. The book has 

1 iv ipyfiatriv 4« vutf rvx a ;. 
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been called “a Catechism of pessimism.” But his pessimism is 
somewhat different from that of Theognis. The latter was mostly 
occupied with himself, with his own troubles and those of his party, 1 
while Koheleth’s outlook was wider. He looked beyond himself 
and his people and habitually contemplated humanity at large and, 
further, while life was really bad, he did not regard the world as 
growing worse (7:10). Still, it must be confessed that his pessimism 
is very un-Hebraic: “a work like Ecclesiastes is a portent in the Old 
Testament, and alien to the spirit of true Judaism.” 2 

The weariness of life leads both writers to long for death. “Of 
all things not to be born is best, nor to see the beams of the sun; but 
when bom, as swiftly as may be to pass the gates of Hades and lie 
under a heavy heap of earth” (T. 425 ff.; cf. 1069). It is a common 
Greek thought. 3 To Koheleth also life was hateful (2:17), the 
deathday was better than the birthday 4 (7:1); “And I congratu¬ 
lated the dead who have already died more than the living who are 
yet alive, and (I regarded) as happier than both of them him who 
had never been bom, who has not seen the evil work which is done 
under the sun” (4:2f.; cf. Job 3:2 ff.; and Jer. 20:14-18). But 
Koheleth’s pessimism was limited; it was only the man whose soul 
was not filled with good to whom nonexistence was better than life 
(6:3), and in the same strain we have Theognis: “May I die unless 
I find some cessation from evil cares” (343 f.); “Death is better than 
grinding poverty” (181 f.; cf. 820, 1121 f.). But while they could 
write that life was hateful, they, nevertheless, shrank from actual 
death, “A living dog is better than a dead lion” (Eccles. 9:4), and 
since in death there is no enjoyment, Theognis “will feel well at 
heart so long as without trembling he keeps light limbs and head” 
(977). Both alike had the deepest horror of death and the old age 
which is the prelude to death, and with wondrous inconsistency 
found life really worth living. Neither was, in spite of 4:2 f. and 
425-28, after all, weary of life. “ God hath made everything beautiful 

1 Cf. 173 f.. 271 f., 289, 343 f., 619, 667, 1197, etc. 

* Cheyne, Job and Solomon, p. 251. 

•Sophocles Oed. Col. 1225 ff., Euripides Fragment 287; Bacchyiides v. 160-61; 
Pall&d&s, Posidippus, etc. 

• Strangely like the Orphic reference in Herodotus v. 4. Plumptre quotes also 
Euripides Fragment 452. 
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in its season” (3:11). “Truly the light is sweet and it is pleasant for 
the eyes to behold the sun” (11:7). 

Inasmuch as they were convinced that human life is a misery, 
bound as it is by iron law, both Theognis and Koheleth take as their 
motto: Get all the joy out of life that comes your way. Koheleth 
writes that “a man hath no better thing under the sun than to eat 
and drink and enjoy himself” (8:15); “There is nothing better for 
a man than that he should eat and drink and make his soul enjoy 
good in his labour ”(2:24; cf.3:12,22; 5:18 f.; 8:15; 9:7; ll:9ff.). 
Theognis counsels the young man to enjoy himself as long as he is 
able (1007 ff.), to drink and rejoice (1047) and to set the mind on 
festivities (983; cf. 567 f., 761 ff., 877, 1063 ff., 1070a, 6, 1119 ff., 
1192, etc.); and behind the advice of Eccles. 11:9—“gratify thy 
desires”—is the same thought as in Theognis 256: “Most delightful 
of all is it to gain what one desires.” Koheleth, however, strikes a 
higher note than Theognis. He was no mere sensualist; he never 
counsels debauchery (7:25, 6). His conception of God, cold as it 
was, kept him from that. He nowhere recommends riot and excess 
but he has in mind rather the enjoyment of the simpler pleasures of 
life in moderation (9:7-10). 1 Eccles. 5:18 is worthy of further note. 
“Behold that which I have seen—a good thing which is beautiful is 
it to eat and drink,” etc. Plumptre, Wildeboer, Siegfried, and others 
take the strange n£^""'125N 2112 as a translation of the well-known 
Ka\&p Kay a6&v. Barton and others point to Hos. 12:9 as a Hebrew 
parallel, but this is doubtful. 2 It may, however, have been suggested 
by a phrase in a passage which Theognis adapted from Mimnermus 
(1019) : Teprvdv dfi&s /cat Ka\bv. The poet regards as “agreeable and 
likewise beautiful ” “ the prime of his equals in age.” He is lamenting 
the passing of youth and the coming of miserable old age, while in 
5:18 Koheleth is stressing his motto— Carpe diem —which in 11:9 f. 
he again counsels for the very same reason as Theognis in this pas¬ 
sage—the passing of youth and the coming of old age. What the 

> Barton, however, in his commentary, pp. 39 and 162, quotes from a fragment of 
the Babylonian Gilgamesh Epic which he thinks lies behind Eccles. 9:7-10. 

Wiist vt*. Both Septuagint and Vulgate witness to a different text and 
commentators’(Harper, Cheyne, etc.) read In Eccles. 5:18 the Targum, Syriac 

Version. Coverdale’s Bible. Revised Version treat as a copula and some scholars 

even alter the text to • 
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latter writes of the flower of youth, Koheleth writes of the pleasures 
which specially belong to youth: both are agreeable and fair pit3 = 
“pleasant, agreeable,” as in 11:7). 

In 1135 ff. Theognis complains of man's wickedness; oaths are 
forsworn; there is no reverence for the gods, “the race of pious 
folk is perished;” men are sensible neither of ordinances nor order, 
“but so long as a man lives and sees the light of the sun .... let 
him wait on hope.” There is reference to hope in Eccles. 9:3, 4: 
“the hearts of the sons of men are full of evil, and madness is in their 
hearts while they live, and after it to the dead! For whoever is 
joined to all the living there is hope” (for him), etc. There is a 
difference in the thought but the language is very similar. 

Experience taught both that to err is human: “Faults attend 
mortals” (T. 327, 898, 1027); truly good men are rare; “one man 
out of a thousand I have found” (Eccles. 7:28); “Judgment and 
shame attend good men who are now really few among the many” 
(T. 635 f., 1185 f.). They go still farther and say that the really 
good are actually nonexistent. “The sun looks down upon no one 
living who is entirely good and virtuous” (T. 615; cf. 647 and 
1141 f.); “ Surely there is not a righteous man upon earth that doeth 
good and sinneth not” (Eccles. 7:20). 

Both, too, are grieved to see the elevation to honor of the unworthy 
and the degradation of the noble: “Folly is set in high places often, 
but the rich [i.e., the nobles, the men of ancestral wealth] dwell in low 
estate. I have seen servants on horses, and princes, like servants, 
walking on the ground” (Eccles. 10:6f.); “Porters rule, the vile 
have the upper-hand of the noble” (T. 679); “The base .... are 
now ennobled and the nobles are now made base” (T. 57; cf. 515 f., 
663 ff., 683 f., 893). 

Koheleth's picture of old age is very dark without a single cheering 
feature such as we find elsewhere in the Old Testament. 1 Then are 
come the evil days and the years in which there is no pleasure. The 
dread of old age seems to have cast a shadow over life and in this he 
reminds us of the common Greek view, so characteristically expressed 
in Theognis, that when youth and strength wore away, all that 
made life worth living was gone. There was no pleasure, only pain, 

» Cf. Prov. 16:31; 20:29; Ps. 92:14. etc. 
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in the thought of old age. His epithets for it are “baneful,” “un¬ 
sightly,” “troublesome,” “bad” 1 (272, 527, 768, 1011, 1021, 1132, 
also 1069). It is not surprising that he as well as Koheleth offers 
the advice: Make the most of youth, enjoy life while you can. “Let 
us give our dear spirits to festivals while they can still bear the 
delightsome works of enjoyment” (983 f.) and in 1007 IT. he advises 
men as long as they have the bright bloom of youth to entertain 
sound thoughts in their hearts and to enjoy their possessions; for 
youth is not given twice and both death and old age—evil and bane¬ 
ful—are inevitable. “Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy prime and walk in the ways 
of thy heart and in the sight of thy eyes .... and put away 
vexation from thy heart and remove misery from thy flesh; for 
youth and prime are vanity,” i.e., transitory, fleeting (see whole 
passage in Eccles. 11:9—12:7). 

In common with other Greek writers 2 Theognis regards adverse 
circumstances as having a demoralizing effect upon character 
(383 ff., 361, 535 f., 930, 1177); and so also in Eccles. 7:7, where 
the wise man is the oppressed rather than the oppressor, “For 
oppression makes a wise man foolish.” Further, compare on the 
oath of God, Eccles. 8:2 with Theognis 823 f. “I (counsel thee) 
to observe the command [HE] of a king, and because of the oath of 
God ”; “ Extol not any tyrant in the hope of gain, nor slay him when 
you have covenanted by oaths sworn before the gods” (Oe&v 6piaa 
avvdi/jLtvos). 

Again, Hitzig, Hengstenberg, Zockler and others are probably 
correct in seeing a close connection between Eccles. 10:6-7 and the 
following verses. We have there a common idea of Theognis that 
when undue success attends a man it is but the prelude to ruin 
(153 f., 605 f., 693, 1175 f.). 

In common with men in every age and clime, Theognis realizes 
the value of true friendship (77 f.; cf. also Eccles. 4:9-12), but both, 
again, smart under the bitter experience of false friends (Eccles. 
7:28 and T. 73 f., 79 f., 87 f., 114 ff., and passim). Further, 121 f. 
seems to throw light on Eccles. 9:1: “If the mind of a friend within 

1 ovAo^lci'OC, afj.op4>os, apyaAcoc, kok6s. 

2 Homer Odyssey xvii. 322; xvlil. 136 f.; Simonides iii. 5 ff. 
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his breast is secretly untrue, and his heart is treacherous; this is 
the falsest thing that God hath made for man, this the most dis¬ 
tressing thing of all to know; for you cannot know the mind of man 
or woman before you have proved it ; nor could you guess 

it .... for often appearances deceive the judgment/ 7 Koheleth 
reads “the righteous and the wise and their works are in the hands 
of God, whether it be love or hatred man knoweth it not; all before 
them is vanity.” 1 The meaning seems to be that man does not know 
whether the attitude of his fellows toward him is that of love or 
hatred. In both passages there is the recognition of the Divine 
sovereignty in human affairs. Theognis is here full of the thought 
that it is difficult to know the hearts of others, whether they cherish 
love or hatred, while in the two previous verses Koheleth is emphasiz¬ 
ing the difficulty of understanding God’s ways in the world, however 
much man may strive so to do, and then proceeds to say that whether 
He has provided love or hatred for men is beyond his knowledge—all 
is uncertain. 

Theognis has much on the subject of ingratitude. The mean are 
unthankful, the noble only remember good deeds and show their 
gratitude in after-time (101-12, 333, 853 f.). But note 233-34: 
“Although he be citadel and tower to an empty-minded people a 
good man gets little share of honour.” The influence of this passage 
may be traced in Eccles. 9:13-16 where Koheleth is giving an example 
illustrating the general principle taught by bitter experience to 
Theognis. In him as in Koheleth we have siege warfare; the poor 
(the “good” at this time were reduced to poverty) wise (as opposed 
to the “empty-minded”) man who saves the city but goes unre¬ 
warded. Cheyne thinks that Koheleth may be referring to himself 
as the savior of the city. 2 This is likely—the sting of personal 
experience is in the passage as also in that of Theognis. 

The ingratitude of his fellows compels the Greek to moralize 
further: “Let no man persuade thee to love a base man, for what 
help is he, though he be a friend? .... ’Tis the vainest thanks 
one gets who benefits the mean, all one with sowing the waters of 

1 ban in vs. 2 is changed to byj and connected with vs. 1. So many scholars 
following versions of Symmachus, Vulgate, Septuagint, etc. 

2 Job and Solomon, p. 221. 
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the surging sea; 1 for neither by sowing the waters would you reap 
a thick crop, nor by benefiting the base would you secure benefit 
in return” (101 ff.; cf. 333, 955. But cf. 573). We have, too, 
the similar phrase in Phokylides 152. 2 Plumptre and Zockler 
before him have pointed out the parallel here to Eccles. 11:If., 
“Cast thy bread on the face of the waters; for thou shalt find it 
after many days.” Koheleth has in mind the short-sighted exhorta¬ 
tion of the Greek teacher and deliberately controverts it. “Be 
generous; do not be narrow in your liberality, even on the thankless 
waters scatter broadcast the seeds of kindness; be sure that sooner 
or later you will be rewarded.” The sympathies of Koheleth were 
deeper and broader (3:16; 4:1; 7:2 f.), he had the sincerest com¬ 
passion for the oppressed, his feeling for them helped to spoil his 
own happiness. The cruel sentiment in Theognis (1041; cf. 1217) 
was altogether alien from his spirit “Hither with the piper! let us 
laugh and drink beside him that weeps, the while delighting in his 
grief.” 

In another point Koheleth contradicts Theognis. The latter 
states that great deeds are rewarded by an immortality of fame 
(237 ff., 867), but he disputes this—death means oblivion; he 
denies even the immortality of remembrance (1:11; 2:16; 9:5-6). 

Theognis, like other Greeks, ascribed the origin of sin to God; 
sin (O/Spis) God presents to man as the first and greatest evil (151 ff., 
133 f.). In 403 f. he refers to the man whom a Divine spirit leads 
astray into a great sin, making good to appear evil, and evil good. 
Further, though not quite consistently, as Plato pointed out long 
ago, 3 he teaches that vice is innate (429 ff.). It follows that man is 
not himself responsible for his own sin. God is its primary author, 
the inborn evil as well as the impulse to sin comes from Him. Kohe¬ 
leth probably had Theognis in mind when he wrote 7:29. “God 
made man upright, but they have sought out many contrivances.” 4 
He denies that God is the primary author of evil: men and women 
are born good; vice is not innate through any divine agency; God 
made men upright; sin is man’s own doing. 

1 7<roi' kox (rircipcii' woyroy aAbt iroAiJjf. 

- pij icaicbi' «p£0C‘ antiptiv i<rov cot’ iv i n6vnp. * MeilO 95. 

“morally upright p?n evil artifices." “tricks.” 
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The Greek moralist has much to say about the use and abuse of 
wine. It is both good and bad; good when used wisely and bad when 
used unwisely (475-510, 413, 837 ff., 873 ff., 971 f., 989). Compare 
such passages in Koheleth as 9:7; 10:17, 19, also 2:3; 2:24; 3:13; 
5:18; 8:15. 1 Further, note 11. 211-12 repeated almost exactly in 
509-10: “To drink much wine is bad; but if one drink it prudently 2 
’tis not bad but good.” This helps to elucidate Eccles. 2:3: “I 
searched out in my heart how to cheer my flesh with wine (and my 
heart was behaving itself with prudence) and to lay hold on folly,” 
etc. 8 The phrase “and my heart,” etc., is a parenthesis explanatory 
of the previous words only. Though it is true that Koheleth 
“retained or tried to retain, his self-analyzing introspection even in 
the midst of his revelry” (Plumptre) this is hardly the point here; 
he is rather telling us that his use of the wine was wise and moderate. 
He did not plunge riotously into drunken excess. True, he experi¬ 
mented with wine to see what good he could get out of it, but he did 
this with the advice of Theognis in his mind and drank it wisely and 
prudently. 

In Theognis 401-2 we read “Strive after nothing too much: in 
all the works of men the proper season is best.” 4 Plumptre has 
called attention to the parallel in Eccles. 3:1-8: “For everything 
there is a fixed season and there is a time for every business under the 
sun: a time to be born and a time to die,” etc.; cf. also 8:6. It is 
likely that Koheleth is here expanding and applying the idea of 
Theognis. Every action has its proper time to which it is wise to 
adapt ourselves. But unfortunately, as both complain immediately 
after, who can be sure that he knows this proper time; man walks 
in the dark. Theognis follows up his statement that the proper 
season is best by another, that careful foresight may just as easily 
lead a man wrong as right, since, led astray by a Divine spirit, he 
mistakes good for evil and evil for good (403 ff.); while Koheleth 
continues his observations about the appropriate times for everything 

i Cf. also Ps. 104:15; Prow 31:6f.; Sir. 31:25 ff. 

> *iri<rra+ieVu>?. 

■ rrasro 3 n: ■abr 3n: = “ behaving itself' as in New Hebrew; see Brown, 
Driver, Briggs, Lexicon, p. 624. 

« See also 723, 919; the lyric lines of Sodamus. Hesiod Op. 694 and cf. Op. 765 ff. 
with Koheleth’s times and seasons. 
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with the remark that God has put ignorance in man’s heart so 
that he cannot discover His plan in the world (cf. 6:12; T. 381, 
135, 1075 f.). 

Koheleth writes very strangely in 7:16-18: “Be not righteous 

overmuch; neither make thyself overwise.Be not overmuch 

wicked, nor be a fool; why shouldest thou die before thy time? It 
is good that thou take hold of this, and that thou refrain not thy 
hand from that; for he that feareth God goes along with both”— 
he does not exceed the just medium, but strives to keep to the middle 
course. 1 Clearly we are in a Greek atmosphere here. The words 
are not ironical but perfectly serious; you may sin to a moderate 
degree as long as there is no excess; avoid all extremes in folly or 
wisdom, piety or sin; give a share to all, but ever take the middle 
course. This is surely not the native Hebrew spirit. It is probably 
an echo of Theognis who again and again stresses the necessity of 
doing “nothing too much” and “going the middle way.” “Strive 
after nothing in excess; the mean is best of all, and thus you will 
have excellence which is difficult to obtain” (335; cf. 219, 331 f., 
401 f., etc.). 

In Eccles. 3:12, 3lt3 MiDjb is taken to mean “to do good” 2 
rather than “to fare well.” Plumptre comments “doing good is in 
some sense the best way of getting good.” This is the meaning of 
Theognis 573, “Do good and get good.” 3 The same thought is 
recognized in the advice of Eccles. 11:1 f., be liberal and benevolent, 
you will be repaid sooner or later. 

Like Koheleth Theognis praises wisdom (cf. Eccles., chaps. 2, 
7, and 9; T. 218, 789 f., 876, 1074, 1157). He also prays that while 
ever keeping his wisdom 4 he may delight himself in music, dance, and 
song (789 ff.). Somewhat similarly Koheleth (2:1-9) tells us that 
he indulged in enjoyment of every kind, but all the time (vs. 9) his 
wisdom remained with him. 

Both, again, can see some good even in the disorders of the world. 
Theognis remarks that the mean and the noble are proved thereby: 

1 So Rashbam, Hitzig, Gins burg, etc., with Vulgate and Syriac versions— 

* So many commentators, following Targum, Septuagint. and Vulgate. 

* c v wa<r\e. 

* ‘‘Prudence," ‘‘sound judgment," as in 218, 1074 f. 
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good are sifted from bad (393 ff., 1105 ff.). And we have Koheleth 
(3:18), “I said in my heart it is on account of the sons of man, that 
God may sift them,” etc. 1 

The pagan moralist preaches the manly duty of bravely facing 
trouble, “What Fate has decreed , tis impossible to escape; but what 
Fate has decreed I will suffer without fear” (817 f.; cf. 320, 355 f., 
398, 441 ff., 555, 657, 696, etc.). But especially note 11. 1029 ff. and 
591-94: “Be patient, my heart, in troubles, even though your 
sufferings are intolerable; the hearts of base men are too hasty”; 
“It is right to endure the gifts of the gods to mortals and to readily 
bear the lot of both (weal and woe); neither in misfortunes be over¬ 
much vexed nor in good fortune be suddenly delighted, until you 
have seen the extreme end.” In 7:8 f. Koheleth treats the same 
thoughts in reverse order: “Better is the end of a thing than its 
beginning; better the patient of spirit than the haughty of spirit. 
Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry,” etc. There is also 7:14 
where in regard to God’s gifts of good and evil we are advised, “In 
the day of prosperity be in prosperity and in the day of adversity 
look upon adversity.” 2 When all is well use your prosperity wisely; 
be contented and happy (cf. T. 320, 355, 397, 443) and when mis¬ 
fortune comes bear it with courage. Further in 11:6 we have the 
exhortation: Bravely do your duty day by day; do not falter by 
reason of the uncertainties attached to all human undertakings and 
bear all adversity in a becoming spirit. 

In common with teachers the world over, anger is regarded as 
unwisdom. “ Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry; for anger lodges 
in the bosom of fools” (Eccles. 7:9); “Restrain thy mind, let gentle¬ 
ness ever attend thy tongue; the heart of the mean is too hasty” 

(T. 365 f.); “Do not for slight reason ruin a friend.If one 

should be angry at the faults of his friends in every instance, never 
would there be concord and friendship one with another, for faults 
attend mortals” (T. 323 ff.; cf. 897 ff.). Further, deeds wrought 
in anger injure the doer: “Nothing is more unrighteous than anger, 
which harms its possessor by meanly indulging passion” (T. 1223 f.), 

1 Vss. 16 and 18 are closely connected: vs. 17 is an Interpolation. 

•tnyai run run oral ansa mn nans ova- seems to require 

nra to complete the sentence. 
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and so probably Eccles. 8:9 which begins an independent sentence. 1 
“There is a time when man has power over man to his own 2 hurt.” 

Both roundly condemn empty boasting. “Never talk great 
words in public, for no man knows what a night or day brings to a 
man” (T. 159 f.): “ ’Tis not right to swear; 4 this will never happen ’; 
for the gods are angry in whose hands lie the issue” (T. 659 f.). 
Compare Eccles. 10:12ff.: “the lips of a fool shall swallow up 
himself. The beginning of the words of his mouth is folly, and the 
end of his speech is wicked madness. The fool speaks great 3 words, 
yet man knows not that which shall be; and what shall be after him 
who can tell him?” Koheleth is referring not merely to talkative¬ 
ness, but to boastful assertions concerning the unknown future. 
The fool talks as if it were an open scroll before him. It is a 
thought found elsewhere in the Old Testament. 4 

It is also the mark of the fool to think that he alone is wise and 
all other men wrong. “Whoso thinks his neighbour knows nothing, 
but that he only understands subtle matters, he is without sense 
[axfrpoov], reft of sound mind” (T. 221 f.). “When the fool walks in 
the way his sense is lacking and he says of everyone, 6 he is a fool” 
(Eccles. 10:3). A further characteristic is that the fool attends to 
other people’s affairs more than his own. “Foolish is he who has 
my mind in safe-keeping but pays no attention to his own private 
affairs” (439 f.). Similar is the meaning of Eccles. 10:2 in view of 
the close connection with vs. 3: “The mind of a wise man is at his 
right hand, but the mind of a fool is at his left.” The wise man’s 
attention is in the right place, attending to his own affairs; the fool’s 
is in the wrong place, attending to those of others. In proof of this 
is the fact that when he goes about his own sense is lacking and he 
calls everybody else a fool. Note also along with the figure in 10:2 
that of 2:14: “the wise man’s eyes are in his head” and compare 
with both the somewhat similar figures in Theognis (1163-64), “In 
the wise, eyes, tongue, ears and man’s mind are naturally in the midst 
of their breasts.” 

* So Vulgate, Luther, Ginsburg, McNeile. etc. 

* So Vulgate, Symmachus, Hitzig, etc. 

» H2PP : sea Job 34:37 and Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon, pp. 915-16. 

« Prov. 27:1; Isa. 56:12. 

‘ So Vulgate, Symmachus, Barton, McNeile, etc. 
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Again, speech without direction is censured; there are times when 
silence is best. “ Speech is wont to bring many false steps to mortals 
when the judgment is disordered” (T. 1221 f.; cf. Eccles. 10:12 f., 
also 3:7; 5:2, 3, 6; T. 73, 295, 365, 421 f., 613, 625, 659). 1 

Both offer the advice—Be circumspect when you enter the house 
of God. It behooves, says Theognis, a man whom religious duty 
brings to the temple at Delphi “to be on his guard and go straighter 
than compasses, rule and square” (805 f.), while Koheleth similarly 
advises caution: “Guard thy feet [i.e., keep them straight 2 ] when 
thou goest to the house of God.” 

Counsel is given to their readers to keep the peace by yielding to 
circumstances. “Be adroit in changing from one appearance to 
another, for wisdom, let me tell you, is better than an unbending 
front” (T. 217f., also 1070f.); “If you are doing well ’tis not meet 
to change, but to keep quiet; but if things go wrong, keep moving 
until you have put them right” (303 f.). Compare Eccles. 10:4: 
“ If the anger of the ruler rise up against thee, leave not thy place for 
soothing quiets great offences.” 

Moralists of every age have written of wealth. Still the follow¬ 
ing similarities are worthy of mention. It is not always bestowed 
by God where most deserved, “nor yet riches to men of understand¬ 
ing” (Eccles. 9:11); “The divine power bestows wealth even on a 
man altogether bad” (T. 149); “many dunces have wealth” (683; 
cf. 153, 161, 321, 865). Both are impressed with the insatiability 
of avarice: “The eye is not satisfied with riches” (Eccles. 4:8); 
“He who loves silver will not be satisfied with silver, nor who loves 
riches with gain: this also is vanity” (Eccles. 5:10); “No limit of 
wealth has been made manifest to men; for those now amongst us 
who have most substance are eager to double it; who would satisfy 
all? Wealth, to be sure, becomes folly to mortals” (T. 227 ff. 
adapted from Solon); “You could not sate the desire for wealth” 
(1158; cf. 462). Fortune, too, is very changeable (Eccles. 5:14; 
6:2; 9:Ilf.; 10:6-7; T. 157, 318, 557, 662ff.; see, however, 197, 
where Theognis states that wealth sent by God and gained justly 
remains steadfast). The acquisition and possession of riches mean 

> It is an Old Testament thought (Prov. 10:14; 12:13; 18:7; Ps. 64:8; 140:9). 

2 See Gins burg, p. 335. 
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only sorrow and labor (Eccles. 2:18; 4:6, 8; 5:11-13, 1 17; T. 153, 
230, 605, 276). It is of interest to find that both couple together 
wealth and wisdom: “Wealth and wisdom to mortals are ever 
unconquerable ,,2 (1157): “Wisdom is good like an inheritance: yea, 
more excellent is it for them that see the sun. For wisdom is a 
defence 8 even as money is a defence,” etc. (Eccles. 7:11 f.). The 
commonplace 4 is repeated that no man can take his wealth with him 
when he dies (Eccles. 2:18; 4:8; 5:15; T. 725 f.). Further, money 
is a help (Eccles. 7:12; T. 524, 1157); it rules the world and in 
human eyes is the supreme virtue (Eccles. 10:19; T. 718, 523, 621, 
699 f., 904, 929 f., 1117 f., 1157 f.). But wealth can be held too 
dearly; after all, there are things more valuable: “Better is a hand¬ 
ful with quietness than two hands full of toil and striving after wind ” 
(Eccles. 4:6; cf. Prov., 15:16, 17); “I do not long nor pray to be 
rich, but be it mine to live modestly and find no harm” (T. 1155). 
Koheleth states that wisdom is better than wealth (7:Ilf.) and 
Theognis, borrowing from Solon, declares that he will not take in 
exchange the wealth of the base rich for his own excellence, since 
the latter is ever steadfast and riches are not (315 ff.; cf. 865 f., 
719 ff.). 

In 915 ff., the Greek teacher tells of a certain rich man who lived 
sparingly, never allowing himself food fit for a free man and before 
he had finished (i.e., gained as much wealth as—he desired) he de¬ 
scended to the house of the dead and the chance-comer 8 received his 
wealth and so he labored in vain and did not give it to whom a man 
would wish, i.e., to children of his own. In similar language Koheleth 
also writes of a rich man, “There is a lone man, without a second, 
he has neither son nor brother, but there is no end to all his toil, 
yea, his eye is not sated with wealth. For whom (saith he) am I 
labouring and depriving myself of good? This also is vanity and 
an evil task” (4:8). Theognis, too, complains that he has been 
dispossessed of his wealth and that others hold his flourishing fields 

1 Commentators quote the striking parallel in Xenophon’s Cyrop. viii. 3, 40. 

> afiaxutTarov. 

“protection,” “defence.” 

<Ps. 39:6; 49:10; Job 1:21; Sir. 41:1, etc. 

» ovniTvx*v, evidently he had no blood-heirs. 
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(1200, 825 f.), while Koheleth tells of a rich man robbed 1 of his 
means which a stranger 2 now enjoys (6:1 f.). 

They both utter warnings against inordinate desire; unattainable 
things must not be sought after: “Better is the sight of the eyes 
than the wandering of desire” (Eccles. 6:9); “Never set thy mind 
on impossibilities; nor long for wealth, of which there is no accom¬ 
plishment” (T. 461 f.). 

Like Theognis, Koheleth can appreciate the virtues of a good 
wife: “Enjoy life with the wife whom thou lovest all the days of 
thy vain life” (9:9). 8 “Nothing is sweeter than a good wife” 
(T. 1225; cf. 1126 ff.). Nevertheless, both lash out against woman 
apparently under the smart of bitter personal experience (Eccles. 
7:26-28; T. 581, 959 f., 459 f., 1368 in B). It is, however, a well- 
known habit of man to gird at woman. 4 

The phrase tDE'ffln THF) (“under the sun” = on the earth) is 
peculiar in the Old Testament to Koheleth who uses it twenty-nine 
times. Plumptre and others regard it as the equivalent of the 
common Greek \xf>' but Barton thinks it was a phrase character¬ 
istic of the period. It may, however, have been suggested by the 
use in Theognis of rjfktos KaOopq. (168, 616, 850; l<tx>pGx>i in 1184). In 
Theognis 425 ff. we have “Of all things for men-of-earth *tis best not 
to be bom and not to see the rays of the piercing sun.” 6 Scholars 
have pointed out the parallel in Eccles. 4:3, “And (I regarded) as 
better than them both [i.e., dead and living] him which hath never 
been, who hath not seen the evil work which is done under the sun.” 
Further “to see the sun” = “living,” is found in Eccles. 6:5; 7:11; 
11:7, and in Theognis 1143. 6 The passage 11:7: “Truly the light 
is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun,” 


• So Ewald and others. 

’■n?j 

•So, too, 12:1 if with Graetz, Cheyne, Haupt, etc., we read TYO instead of 
IK-nn • The emendation, however, is doubtful, though neither grotesque nor unworthy: 
see DB I, 6396. 

• See for example, the Greek Florilegium of John Stobaeus LXXIII, Taylor’s edition 
of the Jewish Pirfri Abdth, pp. 15 and 137; Latin authors, such as Plautus and Terence, 
and even English writers as Ay town, Byron, Hill, and Dry den. 

• iaiStlv avydc qcAi'ov. 

• Also, however, in Ps. 58:8. 
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especially reminds us of line 569 where Theognis speaks of death as 
leaving the delightful light of the sun.” 1 

Several students see in Eccles. 1:5a reference to the idea of the 
chariot of the sun drawn by panting steeds. Others believe such a 
notion to be un-Hebraic and therefore impossible. Barton accepts 
the idea here, but his and Haupt’s contention from II Kings 23:11, 
that the Israelites were familiar with it is far from proved. 2 It is 
interesting to note that the idea is found in Theognis 997. 

Koheleth is also conscious of being superior to others in wisdom 
and knowledge (1:16; 2:15; 12:9ff.); and in giving expression 
to it he but follows Theognis who claims “ signal knowledge of wis¬ 
dom” (769 f.); that none of the unwise can imitate him (370) and 
that when compared with others he has a superior power of mind 
(4:18; cf. 447, 755, 945). Theognis, again, says that “Mere 
opinion is a great bane to men; experience is best” (571 f., 1104a, b) 
and Koheleth acts fully in the spirit of the line (chaps. 1, 2; 3:10, 
16, 22; 4:1, 4, 7, 15; 5:13, 18; 7:25; 8:9, and passim ). Neither 
gives expression to “mere opinions”; in both we have summed up 
the results of solid reflection upon lives full of most varied experi¬ 
ences. 

The lines in Theognis 769 ff. merit special attention. “Tis 
meet that the servant and messenger of the Muses if he has any 
signal knowledge of wisdom 8 should not begrudge it, no, he must 
seek after (pGxrOa t) some things, present some (deucvvew) and com¬ 
pose (ttoulv) others; to what profit is his sole knowledge?” Here 
we have the Greek’s own view of his function as a poet. Inasmuch 
as he was intellectually superior to other men he did not keep his 
wisdom to himself but taught it; he sought out the writings and 
thoughts of others and such as he had tested and approved or even 
modified were presented along with his own original work. 4 With 
these lines compare Eccles. 12:9-10. In view of 1:16 and 2:15 there 
is no reason to suspect these verses on the ground that the self-praise 


1 Most commentators quote also the similar expression in Euripides, Jphigenia at 
Aulis 1219: t)6v yap ri> ktv<r<reiv, 

* See DR, IV, 628-29. 

* ei rt vtptaaov eiSeiij tro4>Lr)s. 

* See Harrison, Studies in Theognis and Allen in Classical Review, XIX, 389. 
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is unlike Koheleth; 1 while the uncommon language may be due 
to his having in mind the passage in Theognis. “And because 
Koheleth was superior in wisdom 2 he taught the people knowledge; 
yea, he tested and made search and set in order many proverbs. 
Koheleth sought to find words of fact 8 and he wrote uprightly words of 
truth.” Compare this passage with that of Theognis. In both the 
possession of superior wisdom is felt to carry with it the responsibility 
of teaching it. Then follows the exposition of their methods of 
work. Both sought out 4 the writings of others and such thoughts 
as were tested and approved they presented. But neither was 
merely a literary borrower; their own experience and observation 
furnished much of the truth they taught. Theognis composed (7roi€«') 
some things of his own while Koheleth sought to find facts and wrote 
honestly the truth as he saw it. The similarity between the two 
passages is striking. 

Comparison of the two books has led the present writer to the 
conclusion that Koheleth knew the work that went under the name 
of Theognis, whether it came from the pen of Theognis himself or is, 
as many think, a compilation. He knew it so well that often he 
reproduces the thought and sometimes even echoes the language. 5 
True, there are differences; for in spite of his un-Hebraic lack of 
religious warmth Koheleth was, after all, a Jewish theist and this 
kept him within due limits. But he was a mere thinker with nothing 
of that sense of Divine fellowship which ever characterized the Old 
Testament saint. A Greek scholar, he must have been acquainted 
with Theognis “the Greek moralist par excellence,” and since his 


1 So Plumptre and Barton. 

* It is difficult not to think that HrP in vs. 9 was very early misplaced by a scribe who 

confounded it with the one in vs. 12 a little further down and that it belongs to Q2n • 
The Targum seems to have understood bSTQ ^rP with DDn; the Septuagint reads 
strangely *ai vtpiaabv on eyivtTo ’EKKAi}<ria<rri}? ao^ov, on «£t£a£ci' k.t.a. and the Vulgate gives 
“ Cumque esset sapientissimus Ecclesiastes, docuit populum,” etc. Perhaps the original 
text was read: -J^b OTP or) -|rP*-!T nbnp TT'nBV 

> So Marshall taking 7?n-" matter” “business,” as several times elsewhere in 
Koheleth (3:1.17; 5:7; 8:6). 

« Cf. Ben Sira 39 :1 ft. 

* It is noteworthy that Professor D. S. Margoliouth in his article on “Ecclesiastes” 
in the Jewish Enc. thinks it possible that Ecclesiastes is an adaptation of a work in some 
other language. 
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own survey of life had led him to somewhat similar conclusions it 
was but natural that in writing down the results of his own reflections 
he should be guided by his knowledge of the opinions of the Greek 
teacher. Of course, some of the ideas are not peculiar to these 
writers; sages everywhere and at all times have given expression to 
them; and the fact that similar types of mind may produce similar 
ideas quite independently, must not be forgotten; nevertheless, the 
best explanation of the facts seems to be found in some connection 
between the two writings. At any rate, whether there is a connec¬ 
tion or not the similarities are of interest to the Bible student. 
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THE TOLEDO COLLECTION OF CUNEIFORM TABLETS 


By S. Langdon 
T he University, Oxford, England 

The Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Arts possesses a small collection 
of thirty-one cuneiform tablets, of which the writer published seven¬ 
teen in Babyloniaca , Vol. VII, from copies made during his visit to 
the United States in 1913. Unfortunately this article perished in the 
destruction of Louvain in 1914, but a few off prints survived. These 
will furnish material for a duplicate article as soon as we are able to 
continue our periodical. Since my last visit to the Toledo Museum 
a few inscriptions "have been added. Most noteworthy is a perfect 
duplicate of the Marada inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, No. 2 in my 
Building Inscriptions of the Neo-Babylonian Empire and No. 2 in the 
German edition (Vorderasiatische Bibliothek f Vol. IV). Also a dupli¬ 
cate of the Sin-ga§id inscription, Thureau-Dangin, VAB, I, 2226, 
has been acquired and numbered 29 in the collection. 

No. 30, a small unbaked clay cone, is new and reads as follows: 

1. d Sin-ga-$i’4d 

2. nitafj-kalag-ga 

3. lugal unug-(ki)-ga 

4. lugal am-na-nu-um 

5. u-a 6-an-na 

6. ud 6- an-na 

7. mu- du - a 

8 . 6-gal 

9. nam-lugal-la-ka-mi 

10. mu- du 

Sin-ga5id the mighty man, king of Erech, king of Amnanu, care-taker 
of Eanna, when he had built E-anna, built a palace for his royalty. 

A similar cone, which I saw in the hands of a dealer in London, 
carries the same inscription without lines 6-7. 
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No. 28 is a case tablet containing a receipt for grain. The case 
has an illegible seal impression, probably of the creditor Sib6. The 
provenance is unknown and the contents reveal peculiarities. 

Toledo Museum, No. 28 

n «&ifT at 

, r« w 

jh AM 
tafe 

f $e-gur-ka 
80-to 

ki ur-6d l -e-ta 
si-bi-e 
$u-ba-ti 
mu ur-dun 
nindd-ttib 
galu ma-gan 
mu-zid 

160 £a of barley (i gur at the rate of 80 Jca) from Urede, Sib6 has received. 
Year in which Ur-dun, the .... a man of Magan, was established in office. 

In the city where this transaction took place the gur according to 
this remarkable statement contained 400 ka instead of the usual 
300 ka of that period. Various sizes of the gur must have been in 
use. For example the gur of Akkad and the gur-sag-gdl of Marada 
are mentioned in PBS , IX, 122. 

1 Delitzsch’s reading ed for the ideograms UD-D U and DUL-DU is supported 
by ud-di-a, Langdon, Paradise , II, 19. Hence ud-du is really a phonetic reading. 
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The date is unknown to me. The title nindd-KU is well known 
in neo-Babylonian times and a few examples will be found in Meissner, 
SAI, 9359. It occurs also in a document of the late Assyrian period, 
Peiser, Keihchriftliche Acten-Stucke No. 1, 1. 2, the nindd-KU of 
Dilbat. See also CT, 21, No. 1, 29. The title occurs in pre-Sargonic 
times, Nikolski, 13 Rev. VII, where the sign K U ( REC , 467) is fol¬ 
lowed by ba , hence the title was read nindatub. In the Toledo tablet 
KU has the variant form REC , 469. 

In the last line mu-zi(d) is probably a variant of the ordinary 
formula ba-zid , “he was established.” In the date formulae at Ur 
this word zid — kdnu is invariably written KU — REC , 469. Since 
zid = kdnu was only once documented in the syllabars (Br. 10528), 
the phrase has been left untranslated in the date formulae. Fortu¬ 
nately the Toledo tablet clears up the difficulty. 


No. 31 is an interesting letter of the neo-Babylonian period. 

1. duppi Samas-riSi 
a-na Na-din abi-Sii 
Iu-al Su-lum ana abi-ia 
xlu en ?-gar u xlu nab& §u-lum u balaiam 
5. £a abi-ia lik-bu-u 

a-mur xlu Nabfi-muMn-kdti(amel) . 

u xlu $ama£-ahi-iddin a-na 
Mli-ia al-tap-ra 
Sip&ti bili 

10. lu da-as- Su-nu-tu l 
u Si-pir-tu-ka 
it-ti-ia [a]-na muh-hi 
ka-ra-a-nu tal-lak 
ti-i-di ki-i 

15. a-na mufy-hi-ka 
ra-afi-§ak abu-u-a 
u afyu-u-a al-la 
ia-a-nu 

* iddan, idan is employed (or the preterite of nad&nu in the late period. 
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Letter of Sama§-ri£i to Nadin his father. 1 “Verily let peace be upon my 
father. May the gods En(?)-gar and Nebo command peace and life for 
my father. Behold I send Nabti-mukin-kati the .... and Sama&-ahi-iddin 


Toledo Museum, No. 31 

M r hk <h 
rr ^ r t^r 

mV <4 

5 ? tfcj ,ih #- •< 

ff-agfr 

<r >+ f ^ Mr 

it Aft ^ 

Rev. ^ 

W ^H£r<feS=T4 

wU gtf If Hr MW J®. J 
tM.U ^ /W 4f 
is ff- nif A kf=T 

< * ft MfT 

m ft U- 


unto my lord. Wools may (my) lord give unto them, and may thy letter 
concerning the wine come unto me. 2 Thou knowest that I have put my 
trust in thee. My father and brother—lo they are not.” 

1 abu is employed here in the sense of “protector, patron.” 

* Uncertain, the phrase is not clear to me. 
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Nippur 7023: In Toledo Museum No. 28 the title ninda-tub 
obviously designates an official of importance, since a year was 
chronologically designated by the record of his elevation to that 
office. A tablet in perfect state of preservation in the Nippur Col¬ 
lection No. 7023 proves that the ninda-tub was a temple official and 
entitled to the temple revenues for the second month of each year. 
The text itself is reserved for the official publications of the Univer¬ 
sity Museum. I give it, therefore, in transcription only. 

1. nam-ld-nindd-tub-ba & d Nusku 
mu-a iti-2-kam 
kit-ta-Sam l ki i-li-e-ri-ba-am 
Ri-im-ASdar dumu-meS mu-na-we-ru 
5. it na-we-ir-tum ama-ne-ne 

Lu-i-Su-me-rd dumu d &ama$- d Enlilla 
in - Sdm-a 

ki IAS-Su-me-rd-ta 
d Nusku’jli 2 -£u dumu ili-Su-ib-bi-S u-ajl 
10. in- Si- in- Sdm 
Rev. Sam-tU-la-biSu 
4£ gin kd-babbar 
in-na- an-lal-e 
PA-lugal 3 6 ad-da-ni in-du§ 

15. ud-kur-Su Lu-i-Su^me-rd-ge 
it abil-a-ni a-na-me-a-bi 

nam-lu-nindd-tub-ba i d Nusku mu-a iti-2-kam-ma-Su 
gd-nu-um-gd-gd-a A 
mu lugal-bi in-pad 
20. igi li-bi-it-ASdar nu-SS d En-lil-ld 
igi i-li-A-e-epiS 6 mar ab-lum 

1 For the use of this term, Semitic Hmatu , 44 purchase,” see Poebel, BE, VI, Part 2,p. 14. 

» NI. 

* So also Poebel, ibid.. No. 37, 9. But in No. 60, 10 PA-AN, i.e., garza^panu, 
“edict”; see also 67, 9. This proves in all probability that the original reading was 
garza-lugal, “royal edict,” and by metonomy came to mean, “right to a temple income 
by royal edict.” 

4 For the subjunctive of indirect discourse see Sumerian Grammar, p. 164 above. 

‘ Cf. ilu k-a-epii, Tallquist, Neubabylonizches Namenbuch, p. 65, a-e for £-a occurs 
also in a Cappadocian tablet copied by Sayce in this museum. A-e is, therefore, the 
true pronunciation and the old reading Ea is to be abandoned. The Greek rendering 
Aoz in Damasdu8 also proves that As is the true reading. Delitzsch many years ago 
expressed his preference for this reading. 
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igi a-we-li-ia bur-gul 

igi llu NinuraMa-ga-mil dup^Sar 

iti ab-e ud 18 -kam 

25. mu sa-am-su-i-lu-na lugal 
d-dg-ga d En-lil-ld-ka 

The office of the nindd-tub of the temple of Nusku yearly for the second 
month, which by purchase from Ili-eribam, Rim-ASdar, the sons of Munamir, 
and Namirtum their mother, Lu-ESumera the son of §ama§-Enlil had pur¬ 
chased, from Lu-E§umera Nusku-iliSu son of Ili§u-ibbi§u purchased. 

As its full price, 4£ shekels of silver he will weigh out. The royal legacy 
of his father’s house he redeemed. “In future days Lu-E§umera and his 
sons as many as there may be, will not enter complaint for the office of the 
nindd~tub of the temple of Nusku yearly for the second month/’ they swore 
in the name of the king. 

Four witnesses. Tenth month; eighteenth day. Twenty-eighth year 
of Samsuiluna. 
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HEBREW TEXTUAL NOTES 
nbh. 12:8, nircrbs 

Etymologists have not yet come to an agreement about the abnormally 
pointed form of the foregoing word. Of the two pointings PITH and 
WWI in the various manuscripts, Konig in Lehrgeb., II, 479, considers 
P^TPI as the only justifiable writing, in order to derive it from a Piel stem 
TCI • However, no trace of such a root can be found. 

The difficulties in the explanation of this word may be met if we see in 
it a double pointing of the Masorites: one of them being based on the 
Kthibh, the other offering a Qr£. We must therefore consider pj)TP as 
the original pointing. This brought about the two readings with i or i|, 
because the copyists did not perceive the necessity of preserving a 1 provided 
with two vowel-points. Thus we obtain the forms P*|TH and nil 5 !?! • The 
same explanation of a double pointing of a word without being annotated 
specially in the margin may be applied to Ps. 7:6, Jj^pp, as Qal or Piel, to 
Isa. 59:3; Lam. 4:14 ijbfcGp as Niph. or Pual. 

o) The form of the Kthibh MT gave rise to the Septuagint translation 
&ri tu>v xupwv y thus confirming, though incorrectly translating, the conso¬ 
nantal text. Some translate it better M tQ>v i(ofLo\oyrj<T€tov, which confers 
on rWT the meaning “song of praise, hymn.” The word is formed like 
row, ’rfflj (=PPJ1, nay), from PIT “sing, praise,” thus expressing 
the abstract verbal idea. Its existence is vouchsafed for by its derivative 
^IYIT “singer” or collectively a “band, a company of singers,” as in 

Pss. 39, 62, 77. Because the vowel of the article could easily be supplied it 
remained unwritten. 

6) That the second form PITH was to be pronounced PITH may be 
surmised from proper names like TIPP2K, TlfTHK, TiTH?, which have 
as their second element the masculine "fin, from which the feminine PITPI 

T 

was derived. Both forms occur in connection with the prefix y(a) in the name 
of a town, Josh. 19:45, TT and in the tribal name PITST • Barth, Nomi- 

\ ; r • 

naUrildung , recognizes only a formative ya. Inasmuch as the last-mentioned 
names show clearly that the short vowel of the prefix is not a, we must assume 
that the phonetic conditions here occasion a change in the vowel of the syl¬ 
lable ya. Nouns, which are built up on three strong consonants preserve the 

129 
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original a of the prefix ya. If, however, in derivatives of the middle weak 
verbs only one consonant stands between the prefix ya and the long u of 
the second syllable, thfe Hebrew language allows back-assimilation. In the 
word t^pb" 1 the two consonants pb prevented any influence of the u on the 
vowel d; on the other hand *Mp'’ became Wp*’; thus arose forms like 
C 5 Q"'» ICWS W, Aram. b*!2*; cf. Hebr. Plb}£7J. This permits us 
therefore to establish a word HTH “song of thanks or praise/’ for thus is 

T 

Judah’s name explained, Gen. 29:35, “Now will I praise the Lord.” The 
parallel verbal expression in I Chron. 25:3, HIST bbni rnrrb? serves 
as a support for the meaning discussed here. 

ezek. 30:9, 

God is threatening the Egyptians with messengers of his who shall arrive 
in boats or ships, according to most interpreters. But coming from God, 
which ocean have these messenger’s to cross, in order to reach their goal in 
“ships” ? Why is the definite article used and the irregular plural for 
the more accurate 0"*2? Num. 24:24 the influence of the following 
“P7J with its doubled y has determined the use of a simplified form . 

According to the translation of the Septuagint, cnrtvSovres or cV orci&i, 
it appears that this word is not to be analyzed into 3, and , but that it 
must be rgarded as an abbreviated ptc. praes. of an verb in the plural. 
This rare formation of the participle is discussed by Halper, ZAW, XXX, 49. 
The root y23 “to haste, hurry,” seems to be used only here; might it be 
due to Babylonian influence? In Aramaic we find aph. “to do some¬ 
thing quickly, hasten a thing,” ittaph. “make haste.” As a proper trans¬ 
lation of the Ezekiel passage we obtain the version: “messengers shall go 
out from before me, fast ones.” 

ii sam. 20 : 14 , rirarra D^arrbsi 

T - i “ T“ “I I IT ' “ - T I 

After Sheba suffered a severe defeat at the hands of David, he fled with 
his followers to Abel-beth-maaka and D^"Q!"rbD • This evidently seems to 
indicate that the Masorites took this expression together with Maaka as a 
place-name. Klostermann recommends an emendation ■'“03H on account 
of Sept, iravrts cv Xappi. Dhorme prefers a correction D"'">rQ, because the 
Latin version and some Greek manuscripts have omnesque viri electi and 
7ravrcs ckAcktoi. That these changes of text are not at all required may be 
gathered from the following discussion of this debated term. shows 

the same form as the proper name "'■Q in I Chron. 7:36. To equate this with 
"HK21 Hos. 1:1 was only a makeshift, permitted on account of the apparent 
lack of a root foundation. As the name is derived from “friend, 
mate,” from pi inf. “spreading, expansion,” ■'372 from Tpj ptc. praes. 
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“fading, pining away,” by means of the formative I, so ■H2 points to a pre¬ 
ceding "Gl- This, however, is likewise the basis of the plural D*H2 in the 
Samuel passage; thus witnessing to the correctness of the f orm. The form 
is a contracted qatil participle with passive meaning from l/"TG “separate, 
choose,” as elucidated in ZAW, XXX, 51 ff.; it stands on the same level 
with 73, yp , "Up, bFI • In later writings 1, the regular passive participle, 

is employed in the same sense of “chosen man, select company, 61ite troops”; 
Assyr. beru, “chosen, selected (of people, gems, clothes)” may be adduced 
for comparison. 

In Assyr. bifyru “chosen troops” and in Isa. 9:16 we have a 

T 

development of the same kind out of "TO . Hab. 3:14 = Sept. 

• t ; 

8 vm<nw or apxrjyoik and Vulg. bellatorum may be connected with Arab. 
faraza , “separate, set aside” and is to be translated “chosen warrior, leader.” 
According to Arab. farzat un “queen (in chess)” the singular T^S> may be 
established for the foregoing word. 

The only necessary change for the Samuel passage consists in placing 
the Athnach of under the preceding • This provides us with a 

•<*r r r 

subject for the following verbs. .The present pointing leaves this to be 
inferred from the context solely. standing in contrast with Sheba 

is placed for emphasis’ sake as a casus pendens at the head of the statement 
followed by ^lbnp^l (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, §§ 11 lh } 143d). 

ps. 5:1, nib-ra b« 

The musical annotation fiibTft btf in Ps. 5:1 has been considered by ety¬ 
mologists as a resolution of a Plbni from bbn “pierce,” meaning “apierced, 

T • ; 

hollowed reed, a flute.” Konig, however, in his Wbrlerbuch translates this 
term “heritages.” But why not base an etymology on Assyr. nafydlu, 
“excavate, hollow out,” nifylu, “pit, hollow,” nafylu , nuhfyulu, “strait, nar¬ 
rowness” (Zimmern, Busspsalmen) ? The meanings bH3 “valley” and 
“shaft of a mine” are derived from this source. In Arabic the idea of 
“hollowing out” has been narrowed down to “si eve” = manfyalaiun, mun- 
fyul un ; nahala , “to sift, snow.” nb^rE is then a qatllat formation with a 

t • : 

passive sense, “something hollowed out.” A like development may be 
observed in Syr. abbuba, “flute,” from 223 “be hollow.” 

job 12:21, nS"1 D'p-'SK JTTffl 

The difficulty of this verse lies in the fact that the word rPT*2 occurs 
only in this passage, and that cannot be taken in its usual meaning 

of “stream, river bed.” The Septuagint has combined the two words and 
translated them with Ta7r«vov9 & tao-aro, a guess resulting out of the equa¬ 
tion PIS" I = ^£^- Because the verses surrounding vs. 21 contain parallel 
ideas in both halves of each line, because even its structure appears to be 
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patterned after vs. 20, we are forced to see in HPTO a noun formation. To 
assume identity with nTO “girdle” is not warranted by the circumstances; 
for the girdle as a symbol of power is imagery taken from Germanic myth¬ 
ology, to the Semite it denoted rather readiness to begin a task, an under¬ 
taking, or even hard work and slavery (cf. vs. 18). 

Just as (Job 40:18), “forged rod,” is derived from “be long, 
stretch out,” as from yt|b and y*BO from ys©, HPT73 maybe referred 

to the Aram. fi?|T “rise, lift”; Hiph. “raise the courage, overbear, pride 
one's self, boast.” That other forms of this root are not extant is due only 
to the limited literature preserved, for its existence is testified to by Ben 
Sirach 8:11 yb *DD7J HfiTFrbK* It is evident from the preceding that 

HPT73 has to be taken as “pride, overbearing.” 

p*S&$=Arab. , a/tgf ttn , “excelling in science,” ’afiga, “reach to the utmost 
degree of science, generosity,” is a qatll form like 3*13 or Tl’lD, i.e., “wise, 

*T * T 

learned man.” H1EH may be taken as a causative as in other instances 

r • 

“make weak, drop, throw down.” Job 12:216 is then to be translated, 
“and the pride of the learned he brings down.” The parallelism with vs. 21a 
(it is God), “who pours out contempt upon princes,” is the best guaranty 
for the correctness of this translation. 

isa. 11:5 

0*551 has been connected with the Arab. gaimat un , “thirst, inner heat,” 

T ; “ 

in the modern dictionaries. The Arabic word itself is of infrequent occur¬ 
rence and has found no support from other Semitic languages. The Maso- 
rites would certainly have pointed with a compound S e wd if according 
to their opinion the word was composed of 3 and ; the fact, that they 
used a simple 8*%vd under the guttural y proves that they took this syllable 
as a closed one and did not regard the 3 as the preposition. Nor do the 
old versions sustain the above-stated modern view; cf. Greek (irvtvfmrt) 
Syr. (filra'lth , Latin, infortitudine. If we take iT as subject of the 
sentence, we obtain the translation: his hand 1 will shake over the river his 
wind 0*52 • From this context it is evident that this aim £ Ac yofuvov must 
be either an adjective (cf. Greek) or an adverb (cf. Syriac). Now the 
Hebrews gave definite adverbial force to words by means of the derivative 
suffix Q— like Q3H (v. Konig, Lehrgebaude , II, 253). To judge by the 

analogy of 'bn to "ppbn, '22 to pj'22, '212 to PT21D, the form D'52 

• T: V • ; T : • • : r ; • r : ~ 

leads us to a fundamental , it may be the same as in * , 52"^b in Job 
30:24. The root H52 “swell, bubble, boil over” occurs in Isa. 30:13; 
64:1; would mean “swelling, overbearing, pride” = Aram. PP551; Arab. 

* S T ; - 

hagai impf. i, means “swell and suppurate (wound), overflow (a valley), 

1 might also be taken as instrumental case; cf. Kttnig, Lehrgebaude, III. (332 u. 
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rain hard; transgress/’ bagi un , “heavy rain”; b&g in , “agile, fast horse.” 
OTtt referred to this root, must mean “beyond the normal, energetic, 

r : ■ 

strong, powerful.” 

ezek. 7:7, y-ixn nipr Tpba rrvssn nsa 
The difficulty of this passage lies in the word JTTE£; in Isa. 28:5 

r • ; 

“crown, wreath” is the accepted definition. Out of this Konig (Worterbuch) 
obtains “ cycle, fate,” i.e., “ dire fate.” Such a development from “crown ”— 
an expression of power and happiness—to “distress, disaster” is without 
parallel. If we keep now in mind that the prophet Ezekiel was surrounded 
by Babylonians, we may surmise that their language colored his diction and 
influenced his use of terms. rP*3£ may be a trace of such influence, for 

r • ( 

there exists in Assyrian a verb gapdru , “to rub out with the nail [*pE22], to 
scratch out” ( Journal Asiatique , S6r. 10, Tome XVI, 138). Many a scribe 
probably corrected thus his mistakes on the soft clay tablets by rubbing 
them out with his thumb nail. This procedure originated the term JT^E^ 
“destruction, end,” intelligible also to the Hebrews because they too were 
acquainted with the use of clay tablets. This translation finds support in 
the Septuagint rendering 7 rcpas. 

isa. 31:85-9a 

Duhm and Marti pronounce these verses as not being Isaianic on account 
of their contents. But inasmuch as prophecies of the future distress of the 
present oppressors are usual among the Hebrew prophets, this view may be 
revised, especially if, in reconsidering the Masoretic pointing, we may be 
able to remove some of the main stumbling-blocks for the acceptance of 
Isaianic authorship. And here the LXX serves as a lodestar to a more 
probable interpretation, fitting nicely into the context. It reads ol $c 

V€avt(TKOL IcrovTat efc rjTTrjpua, irtrpq yap irtpLk-q^OrjaovTai <I>s \dpaKi. Instead 

of the syntactically difficult C^b, the Septuagint read probably the Niph. 
inf. of ZZT2 “melt away, disappear, perish”; we might read C2ab (for canb 
cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 51Z). The word CE means only a “tax, a tribute, 
an impost” either of money, products or workmen, a levy; now to lay under 
or appoint for tribute service, as is apparently meant here, requires a more 
forcible verb like "jnD or OW than the colorless PITI offered, because of the 
passively abstract character of CThe phrase Cfib STPJ , the Greek trans- 

** * T T - 

lator’s reading, is attested by many similar instances, where j ppPl in union 
with an infinitive expresses “to be destined for, be about to.” If this pas¬ 
sage is now translated, “his warriors shall melt away, perish,” the first clause 
with its pointing ib CD would contradict such a statement. To gain a parallel 
expression, a pointing CD instead of CD may be introduced, a noun derived 

~ T 

from CCD “mourn, lament” in Isa. 10:18; Assyr. nasdsu, “mourn bitterly,” 
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nissatu, “bitterness, mourning/’ nassu , “sorrowful, grievous” (see Delitzseh, 
Prolegomena). The phrase is built like *b “bitterness (has happened) to 
me,” so ib CD “lamentation, mourning (is coming) to him.” The misunder¬ 
standing of the word CD lead the LXX and the oriental recension to take 
ib as the negative fcib, because they justly felt the disagreement between the 
“fleeing” Assyrians of the first clause and their “perishing” in the second. 
Grammatically this fcib cannot belong to the verb, for its position after it 
does not allow such a view; and if we parallel it with UTfc-fcib and DT^"^b 
and read yi H B 'DE32"fcib “he will flee—not before the sword”—but before 
some other agency of destruction, we expect this other alternative to be 
more clearly defined, for this contrast has nothing of the self-evident in 
opposition to ©"'fcCfcib, namely God. All this argues for the recognition of a 
noun CD in this passage. After a discussion of the fate of the people, vs. 9 
proceeds to describe the lot of its leaders and masters, ijbc cannot be 
taken as a locative “to his rock”; its place at the head of the sentence, as 
well as the lack of a preposition, speaks against such a construction. Cheyne 
already recognized that the parallelism with princes requires ijbc to be 
considered as the subject. If this is accepted, then the direction to which 
his “rock” passes over is not given, and the statement lacks some of the 
force exhibited in the parallel clause, as we shall see. To obtain it, we have 
to read instead of on the strength of LXX ir€pi\rj<l>OTg<rovTai the form 

“05*, the Qal of which according to Gesenius-Buhl Handworterbuch, pp. 5 f., 

*• T“ 

is found with the meaning “come upon, overcome, overwhelm, meet with.” 
The prophet proclaims then his conviction that Ashur’s king, its rock— 
symbol of strength, refuge and lasting existence—shakes with fear, when the 
sword of lD"'K“^b = God is unsheathed to punish them. 

In the following clause Septuagint read 6 Si <f>evy<av aAcutrertu, must also 
have taken CD32 as Hiph. ptc. and YH© perhaps combined with TY© “bind.” 
Gratz emends on the authority of Symmachus ciDETJ • To get the same, yea, 
a stronger expression, it is only necessary to point C3"2 • its princes will be 
too terrified to take to flight. 

The text resulting out of the preceding considerations reads as follows: 

ttt cab vnva!i st asa ib c:i 
i-i'a csa ram -or "liana iybci 

t r \ * ~ : •• r •• r • : ~ : 

These two verses in this form, testified to by the LXX whose translators 
were not biased by theological considerations, form an apt expansion of the 
main utterance in vs. 8o. Their forcefulness reveals them as having come 
from Isaiah. 

H. Geers 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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A FIRST-DYNASTY LEGAL SETTLEMENT 

Among the Babylonian tablets owned by Smith College is a group of 
contracts and notes from the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon. A 
number of these documents would appear to have come from south Babylo¬ 
nian sites and, when dated, to be from the reigns of the kings Rim-Sin, 
Hammurabi, and Samsuiluna. 

The one published herewith is a legal settlement between a married 
woman and her husband on one side, and the woman’s father and father’s 
house on the other over the status of a child, whether adoptive or by birth 
does not appear. The father of the woman had undertaken to secure certain 
care and advantages for the child and there was a possibility of a confusion 
of claims because of the expense which had been incurred. To make the 
matter perfectly clear and establish beyond question the status of the boy, 




^ ^ 1^4 — 
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the parents paid to the woman’s father twelve kur of grain. He acknowl¬ 
edged receipt, professed himself satisfied, and assured the parents of the boy 
that there would be no claims in the case by himself or his children. As 
usual the oath was taken in the name of the gods and the king and witnesses 
are named with the statement that the witnesses’ seals have been impressed 
on the document. Usually the seals of one or two witnesses are all that 
appear on the tablet. In this case the seal is practically illegible. Probably 
the tablet once had an envelope. 

The date is partly broken away but is clearly the 26th of Eltil in the fifth 
year of Samsuiluna. A tendency to variation from the usual formula is notice¬ 
able in the substitution of the syllable sdg for sag in the line with Nannar. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

1 dh-sum d Sin-ib-nir8u 2 mar l-din- d na-na-a 3 u A-ba-tum 4 So 
MOnan-nurum-ki-ma- d Samas 5 ad-da A-fya-tum 6 a-na mu-se-ni-ik-tim 
7 id-di-nu-su 8 u u-ra-ab-bu-u-hu 9 a-na tar-bi-ti-i-su 10 ii mu-se- 
nidk-tim 11 1 A-ba-tum u I-din- d na-mp-a 12 a-na Ma-an-nu-um-ki-ma- 
d Samds 13 12 kur he-a-am id-di-nvrhim 14 li-i-ku li-ib-ba-su {a-a-ab 

15 u-kur-M u-na-me-ar-ak 16 m M a-an-nu-um-ki-ma- d Samos 17 u mar$- 
me *-8u 18 a-na [ d Sin-ib-ni?]-hu 19 inim-nu-[ ]-md-a 20 mu 

d Nannar [ ] d Marduk 21 u Sa-am-su-[i-]lit-na lugal-6 22 in-pad- 

de- ei 23 mafrar Se-ib- d Sin pa gu-u&-par 24 m BcHJhku-um mar Im-ta- 
gar- d Samas 25 m Dit-mu-uq- d Samos PA-ED1N-G1-A 26 m Li-sir-a-li mar 
Za-ar-ri-kum 27 m Nu-ra^am-f mar d Samds-pa-te-ir 28 m Wa-ra-a-[a] mar 
Awilr d Mar-tu 29 m Na-bi- d Sama8 dub-sar 30 kisib [lu-inim ?]-ma-ab-bi- mei 
31 ib-ra 32 wared} elUlum Am 26 ~ kam 33 mu sa-am-su-i-lu-na lugal-6 
34 gw-za bara-ge [ 35 d nannar sdg [dug-ga t] 36 mu-un-[na-an-dim-ma] 

TRANSLATION 

Concerning Sin-ib-ni-§u the son of I-din-Na-na-a and A-ba-tum whom 
Ma-an-nu-um-ki-ma-§ama& the father of A-ba-tum placed out for nursing 
and they reared him. For his rearing and nursing A-ba-tum and I-din-Na- 
na-a have given to Ma-an-nu-um-ki-ma-Sama£ twelve kur of grain. He has 
received it, his heart is satisfied. In the future at no subsequent day shall 
Ma-an-nu-um-ki-ma-Sama& and his sons make any claim to [ ?Sin-ib-ni-Su]. 

It is sworn in the name of the divinity Nannar [ ?] and Marduk and 
Sa-am-su-i-lu-na the king. 

There follow seven witnesses and the statement that the seals of the 
witnesses have been impressed. The date is the 26th of the month Elfil, in 
the fifth year of Samsuiluna the king. For the title in 1. 25 see Briinnow 
4528, 6307, 2543, etc.; also Delitzsch, Sum . Glossar , 86, 151. 

Elihu Grant 

Haverford College 


A SYRIAC INCANTATION BOWL WITH CHRISTIAN FORMULA 

Rev. Professor H. Hyvernat, of the Catholic University of America, has 
kindly placed in my hands an incantation bowl which is in his possession. 
It contains eleven lines of spiral inscription. I present the following trans¬ 
literation: 

smai srvanm anicsi kem srrvep ] m crc 
rnai rraa nrvan 'ib^ ro -nis ■n 'bn srvan 
mtus to ••'inn srn his® bis **s hm] 
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-w pr-pm ■p -prim mvovi arrpr: 

aisba ■pbn DTxa nbac -pea -pea -lb-s ns 
«asb?a bcalavn asab^ b^a-ara -pra asa-rra 
aaaba b'ayoi b-a-urrr *pa areaa a- • •. 

"Vn sura -naa yon-roan aaaba -pro* «rra 
• • c *“na man nbac -paa -post -nba nn -na -n 

an-mnip armlnh.al"o man Mas man 

anann ain aan 

The following line and a half is illegible, concluding with aflba“I.... rG. 


TRANSLATION 

‘‘Appointed is this (charm?), ‘press/ and bond and besealment and 
warding of my house, of me Nuri daughter of Giloi, of her house, her husband 
and her sons and her daughters. And this is an equipment against every 
demon and devil, which are lodged in the house; the Strangler and the 
pains of childbirth, that they may flee whoever are in the house of Nuri 
d. of G. Amen, Amen, Selah. 

“In the name of these angels—faithful are they—Michael the angel, and 
Ruphael the angel—warders are they: Yohabiel and Barakiel the angel. 
The house—do you angels by your stroke protect my house, of me N. d. of G. 

Amen, Amen, Selah. In the name of Oran-. In the name of the 

Father, in the name of the Son.[and] in [the holy Spirit]. This 

is the besealment.” 

The text is in almost every point similar to those from Nippur which I 
have published in my Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur (University 
of Pennsylvania Museum, Babylonian Section, Vol. Ill, 1913). The script 
is that of the Syriac texts published in that volume (Nos. 31-37), a sample 
of which I published in JAOS, XXXII, 434, “A Magical Bowl-Text and the 
Original Script of the Manichaeans.” I have shown that this script is the 
peculiar type of Syriac characters which the Manichaeans employed for 
transcribing their literature into Turkish. 1 In this bowl the final nun differs 
from that of my earlier texts, being a sort of composition behind the wedge- 
shaped character used there and the long stroke of the final nun in the 
Estranghelo script. The double points for the plural and the point over the 
feminine suffix are used, although not consistently. In one case a Mandaic 
tau is used, and in writing the word “Selah,” the aleph is expressed with a 

1 1 may note Lidzbarski’s recent study of the relations of this script. “Die Herkunft 
d. manichiUschen Schrift,” SGBA (1916), p. 1213. 
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Serto character. I have noted this mixture of scripts in the bowls I have 
studied. There is depicted on one side the figure of a sorcerer waving a 
magic branch (cf. my Texts , No. 4). On one side of his body is written 
bH; the phrase on the other side is illegible. 

Of the two proper names, Giloi is noted in my Glossary. Nuri is 
Semitic. The third word K"TVCp may be a foreign word of unknown origin, 
parallel to the following terms indicating the amulet; or we might think of. 

• The plural pronominal form, "pR, I take to be plural of 

rVTH; for meaning, cf. {"PH, “woman in childbirth.” 

The novelty in the text is the Christian Trinitarian formula at the end. 
First the Jewish angels are invoked; then comes the “name” of some 
potency I cannot identify (cf. in my Glossary; I have tried to make 

“Armasa,” out of it, which appears frequently in the Nippur texts); this 
is probably a pagan element. The new religion builds up on the old formulas 
with the name of the Trinity. Unfortunately the whole phrase is not legible. 
My parentheses indicate the defective portions. But I have no doubt that 
we have here for the first time a case of Christian usage of the ancient prac¬ 
tice of bowl incantations. 

James A. Montgomery 

University of Pennsylvania 


tm nsnm (p». 95:4) 

Has it ever occurred to the scholar that D*nn is the same as 

D&O in the vaticinations of Balaam son of Beor ? When the idea 

came to the writer it seemed to derive support from the fact that in Assyro- 
Babylonian both pronunciations were found, remu and rimu. Besides that, 
in Job 39:9, 10 we have D"H ; if the vowel be an obstacle, let us read 
unvowelled texts of Job and Psalms without prejudice and see whether the 
removal of bias will help us. How probable is it that the PI in CHpj is the 

T 

article, is the first question. Though Delitzsch in his comment on Ps. 95:5 
draws attention to being without the article, he admits that D*n has 

the article—“um dem Worte mehr Korper zu geben.” According to our 
view, he could have similarly explained the PI in D^lpJ. 

T 

In Num. 23:21 (see also 24:8) we have lb DKH rVlSJlTO; prophetic 
language (the afore-mentioned Balaam son of Beor 1 is speaking) is, like 
popular song, often archaic: naturally the article is absent. For both these 
passages Onkelos gives the rendering: ppb"H KSpifi • 

i It is of interest to note that Bala’am, coming from the mp *>*Hn (of Mesopo¬ 
tamia). is the first to speak (in the Pentateuch) of the ; later, Moses, in his 

blessing of the tribes descended from Joseph, says , '31pT • 
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The passage in Ps. 95, the starting-point of our investigation, is rendered 
by another Aramaic paraphrast: rpb"H fcTHlD DV) *3p*lP1 • In Onkelos’ 
rendering the particle "D is ignored: he does not render the words 

according to what the unsophisticated reader would believe to be their 
correct analysis, viz., that God who brings him [Israel] out from Egypt is like 
DfcO P1S3PP to him [to Israel]; ignoring that j , he translates the passage 
as though the D^PI P*13?*)P belonged to Him, i.e., to the God who’brought 
them out of Egypt, possibly deriving support for this from the fact that in 
one of those two passages we have the reading DfcV'XTE, with third person 
plural suffix. How much weight the Psalmist’s lb □’'"in PS3PP*) naay have 
had in determining Onkelos’ idea of the connotation of lb in Num., chaps. 23 
and 24, is worth considering. Students of phonetics and experts in haplog- 
raphy and dittography might tell us how w affected the termination 

of the immediately preceding DfcTSlE and . 

Gesenius in his Thesaurus , p. 610, includes P*1S$*1P among forms derived 
from jjj" 1 and translates defatigationes. The defatigationes of the DfcO 
appears to mean those heights which would weary a to surmount. 
Therefore the Lord would be like an impregnable fortress to Israel—thus 
Balaam would appear to speak in the language and style of simile, but since 
the Hebrew poets preferred metaphor, which dispenses with the "D, 

this may explain how the 3 of the passages in Numbers had, though kept 
in the original text, been virtually slurred, even before the passages them¬ 
selves were rendered in a fashion blissfully oblivious of the existence of the 
bos bubalus. 

P1371P JjCDi from the root Jp”, might mean “silver obtained with 
great labor,” unless we accept the signification of mines as indicating their 
source. In the latter case P3J1P in Ps. 95 would not mean what 

we, considering it to be contrasted with y - ^ , bad thought it to 

mean—“the dizzy heights,” but “the burrowings, the caverns,” and rather 
similar to its antecedent phrase. Let us satisfy ourselves as to what kind 
of an animal the DfcO or is. The lexicons record D"’"' (Job 39:9, 10), 
(Ps. 92:11), and OTff") (referring us to Baer, Lib. Pss. 91) under QNP; 
no writer appears to have thought of including or • Of D*fcP 

• T •• T 

the Thesaurus notes “ubi 52 codd. defective DfcO •” D*£fcP(“p) Ps. 29 is 
parallel to bjp (calf); in Isa. 34:7 DT2K1 is parallel to tSf D• 

in “36 codd.” is found instead of Din Isa. 22:22. DfcO in Deut. 
33:17 is parallel to TIE TD2 “ has horns.” in Ps. 22, 'ZPTW D"T21 Tpa, 
the horns are plural (though ordinarily we might say dual), but so are the 
or , just as we speak of “the heads of those people,” each 

person having but one head. 
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But we wish to know whether they used these horns as they charged 
down a hill which had cost them so much trouble to ascend, or did they 
fight by preference on level ground, before we enter into the question whether 
fYlByin means “elevations” and whether it is rightly translated tyr) in 
LXX, and is to be connected with Arabic yafa’a “to ascend.” In other 
words, was the DH"1 a mountain animal, did he struggle with the by 
(see what Ps. 104 has to say: “the highest mountains are for the gazelles, 
the rocks are a shelter for the conies”)? Ever since the Thesaurus was 
published the conviction has grown that DM*")* as well as its Babylonian 
etymon, is the designation of a kind of buffalo, an animal known to the old 
Germans as aurochs and to Julius Caesar as urus. But was it a good 
climber, could it scale steep mountains? The idea that it was a unicorn 
(or a rhinoceros) appears to have been dismissed with the words “unfortu¬ 
nate translation,” as a writer on “Natural History of the Bible” remarks, not 
realizing that his translation of ITSyn by “strength” is really just as 
unfortunate, though it goes back to Targumim. 

One thing else that we note in Ps. 29 is that, as in the case of father-ox 
and mother-cow, it was not the fully matured that danced, but the 
DTflfcO "p, parallel to bjtf (calf), though “ the mountains skipped like rams ” 
(and the hills like lambs). Targum and Peshitto kept HD12"H (with excep¬ 
tions above noted in the case of Targum). Onkelos uses fcWH (emphatic 
state of QT) as equivalent for "jYjn (Deut. 24:4), a name whose root 
apparently is tDll “to tread down, to crush with the feet.” 

In Isa. 34:7 we have 0127 1TF1, which may be taken to mean 

that from the mountains “the 0*12SO will descend” to be slaughtered, with 
the result that the land will be irrigated with their contribution of blood. 

From Job 39:9, 10 we get the idea that like the of the preceding 
verses the D"H was untamed and untamable ■pb* OH *p27 ffH riSHTl 

■pits trpay mr dm inn? obra D*n iioprin ic*n«.by. with 

reference to the JOS, it is stated in vs. 8 bD "iHMl VWTa DTI TUT 
TD*HT p*TP • This would seem to apply also to the D"H and thus we may 
account for the fact of immediate mention of this animal. 

While reading the last paragraph in proof (type enlightens the eyes and 
the mind) it occurs to me. in connection with D^PI in vs. 8, that we get 
more sense out of 8, 9, and 10 if we translate “the reem” and consider it 
the subject of TIT (i.q. TUT). It would then appear that the speaker, 

; r 

after referring to characteristics of the species as a whole, goes on (in suc¬ 
ceeding verses—9 and 10) to ask, “Will a reem consent to serve thee ....?” 
In poetry TUT (future Kal of an Y'7 verb) does not require pretonic 
Kametz. Note that LXX renders it as a verb, viz., KaTa<r#ce/rcT<u. 

Arthur A. Dembitz 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SOLAR BARKS OF MORNING AND EVENING 

In the morning the sun-god, R6 C , traversed the heavenly ocean in the 
bark m^ndX; in the evening he rode in the bark m'sktt. How are these names 
to be explained ? The final t is clearly analogous to the t in Mshnt, goddess 
of birth, from msfyn^dbt n birth-brick,” “give birth” (for 

etymology see my forthcoming article on Egyptian etymology), etc., and has 
an adjectival force like the nisbe or the Semitic ending dn (Heb. "p"). Hence 
there must have existed once the words *m c nd , “morning,” and *mskt , 
* ‘ evening, ” corresponding to Coptic MANTTEIPE = n“TO , and MAN 2UJTTT 

The stem °nd (i.e., °ng), “be healthy, unblemished,” is a synonym of 
tvd}, the Arabic “be bright, clean,” as was pointed out years ago. 

Ember has identified °nd with is “stout,” c r?d = “fat”). 

The primary meaning of the stem wdl, is “go out, rise,” as we know 
from the other Semitic languages. We can hardly avoid the conclusion, 
therefore, that *m c nd has usurped the place belonging rightfully to *mwdl = 

R2TTC2> git samsi . After wdl, like had shifted its meaning 

to “be bright, pure, unblemished,” *mwdl changed its connotation accord¬ 
ingly, and gave way to a new coinage, *m c nd. Similarly, in Assyrian, nipit} 
samsi took the place of gti samsi as the expression for “sunrise.” 

The stem skt is more recalcitrant. Ember would combine it with sk 
(in ihmw sk, the circumpolar stars, which do not set) = ^5TE, “sink.” This 
is only possible if the stem is tertiae infirmae (Erman, Gr. z , § 402), since only 
in this case does the infinitive have the feminine ending, a law which also 
seems to apply to nouns with prefixed m. We have in both, of course, a 
conformation to the triconsonantal type, as in the other Semitic languages. 
Since the structure of the stem sk is doubtful, a combination with ski , 
“destroy, be destroyed,” is to be considered. Naturally, this may be the 
same stem. *A connection with , “die,” primarily “be silent ” (= tDpID, 

pn^; the B is partial assim. to the p, itself perhaps due to the IT), is also 
worth considering. For the conception that the sun dies every evening and 
is reborn every morning (good Egyptian mythology), cf. Haupt, AJSL , 
XXXIII, 48. Parallels are numerous. ‘perish,” and “set, of the 

sun”; Assyrian bddu , “evening.” Assyrian saldm samsi , “sunset,” seems 
to mean “death of the sun”; cf. salamdu, “corpse,^”>fcWblC - 1 Rob'd sa 

r ~ : 

samsi , “set, of the sun,” is connected with CKS"), “shades” (also in the 

> The basic idea is, of course, “be whole, weU”; “die” is euphemistic, tialdm 
iamh can hardly mean “completion of the solar course.” 
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Phoenician texts 1 ); see Haupt, loc. cit. Eg. frtp, “set, of the sun,” “go to 
rest,” is v-AX s* , “die” (Ember). As in occasus solis , we are left in doubt as 
to whether the meaning “die” is behind “set” in an individual case, or 
whether “die” may not have arisen from the euphemistic “be silent, go to 
rest, set (of the “Lebenssonne,” Sum. zi-ud ).” 

W. F. Albright 

Johns Hopkins University 


i Another Phoenician word for “shades” is in the famous B0d- c AStart 

inscription. can hardly be rendered “Plammenerde,” as Lidzbarski 

wished at first to translate it. "Muspelheim” is not what is usuaUy called a “ Semitic" 
conception, in spite of the Egyptian \w n nirir, “isle of flames.” I would rather connect 
this Cl©"! with D©3. “evening”; cf. the Jer. 13:16. The original meaning 


of D1DD is. of course, DTH JTH: cf. “Eg. ru-Aa>Coptic P0Y2E , “evening.” 

For the r cf. Qt33. >a-aJ. , and “evening"; napMu, rapA&u, “be wide* 


spacious,” etc. Thus would be an exact parallel to . Another parallel 


is Eg. ttnrtfl, “west, Hades," whence Copt. AMNTE. We have no evidence that 


DID"!. Apollo, was lord of the underworld, like Nfirgal. 
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A COPTIC PSALTER 

The publication of the Freer Manuscripts is progressing apace. The 
Coptic material has been placed in the able hands of Mr. William H. Worrell 
of Hartford Theological Seminary, who now presents us with a first volume 
of texts 1 to be followed shortly by another, apparently much smaller, one, 
which will present all that remains: “a part of a homily on the Virgin” and 
“a magical text.” 

The present volume, besides disposing of a considerable amount of 
illegible and relatively unimportant material, publishes in full the text of 
Manuscript No. 1, “a large portion of the Psalter”; Fragment No. 1, “a 
small portion of the Psalter . . . .”; and Fragment No. 9, “a small portion 
of Job.” Representative pages of each of these are exhibited in the usual 
excellent photogravures, which characterize the publication of the Freer 
material. A photogravure presents one side of a double leaf, badly torn and 
wrinkled, from Fragment No. 2, “a small portion of Matthew,” whose text 
is amply made public besides in Note 1, page ix. The few words, deciphered 
on Fragment No. 8, are printed on page ix; would it be possible to satisfy 
the curious by a photographic representation of “a rude portrait of 
Christ (?),” which is said to be found on this fragment? None of the texts 
published contains anything textually out of the ordinary. The introduc¬ 
tion is accordingly brief, though its careful tabulations, most of them very 
useful, tell a story of much painstaking labor. Seven sections deal, in order, 
with the Coptic material in the Freer collection, the “ appearance and make¬ 
up of the collection,” paleography, orthography, textual affinities, “plan of 
this edition,” and “the reproduction of the text.” The mystery of the place 
whence these Freer materials come is not yet lifted, wherefore expert judg¬ 
ment cannot yet fully test the soundness of Professor Sanders’ hypothetical 
“Monastery of the Vinedresser,” which is all that appears in this as in pre¬ 
vious introductions. The separation of the mangled leaves was accomplished 
with his usual skill by Professor Sanders. The external appearance of this 
volume, as of all previous ones which have appeared on the Freer material, 
speaks volumes for the unstinted liberality of Mr. Freer. Perhaps, if it be 
possible at all, this generosity will furnish us in Part II with a photograph 
of the Christ-portrait above mentioned. 

M. Sprengling 

University of Chicago 

i The Coptic Psalter in the Freer Collection. By William H. Worrell. The Coptic 
Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part I. University of Michigan Studies. Human¬ 
istic Series, Vol. X. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xxvi+112, and 6 plates. $2.00 net. 
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THE GREEK GENESIS 

By A. T. Olmstead 
U niversity of Illinois. Urban a. Illinois 

A comparatively unworked field was cultivated in our study of 
Kings. It was not difficult for us to discover there, if not the true 
“Septuagint,” at least the earliest of the Greek translations available, 
and this text was sharply differentiated from the later forms . 1 The 
case of the Greek Genesis is far different. It is true that in one 
respect we are at an advantage in that the greater part of the manu¬ 
script data has been newly collected in the Cambridge Old Testament 
in Greek, and it is also true that a considerable amount of first-class 
work has already been done by aid of this new evidence. This advan¬ 
tage, however, is more than counterbalanced by the doubt as to the 
various strata in the Greek translation, and by the difficulty in decid¬ 
ing the earliest form of the text preserved us. 

The greatest difficulty remains to be mentioned. While the 
scholar may work out the problem of Kings far from the strife of 
theology, the Book of Genesis is the very storm-center of the fight 
against the “ higher criticism,” and the historian is frequently in 
doubt whether he is actually investigating the sources for Hebrew 
origins or the “history of the warfare between science and theology.” 
Recently a new complication has been introduced. By a curious 

1 AJSL, XXX, 1 ff.; XXXI, 169ff. 
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turn of affairs, an attack on the higher criticism, that is, the Graf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen school, 1 is being conducted by an appeal to the 
lower, or textual, criticism. Equally curious, some of the more 
orthodox “higher critics” are meeting the attack by minimizing the 
value of the versions, while the new opponents of the higher criti¬ 
cism are being led to a position compared with which the higher 
criticism is decided conservatism. 

The independent scholar, who is not wedded to the current theory, 
cannot but admit that there seems considerable need of the restate¬ 
ment of the versions’ importance. The new attack has forced the 
higher criticism to reconsider the basis of positions which were fast 
becoming a new and rather hide-bound orthodoxy, it has demanded 
a more radical criticism of the Massoretic Text, it has shown a sur¬ 
prisingly large amount of editorial redaction of a surprisingly late 
date. How needed was this attack can be realized when we find 
the leader of the now conservative critics asserting that 
while the LXX contains particular readings which are shown by internal 
evidence to be superior to the Hebrew, yet an examination of its general 
text proves that on the whole it is inferior to the Massoretic Hebrew. I do 
not think that this will be disputed by any competent Old Testament scholar. 
The is often emended from the LXX, but practically never except for 
some superiority, real or supposed, attaching to the reading presupposed 
by LXX in particular cases. 1 

If, therefore, a textual critic gives the preference to LXX readings, as 
such, he must be prepared to maintain the general superiority of its text .... 
But if he essays this, he will speedily land himself in a reductio ad absurd-urn 
of the critical axiom with which he starts. It is notorious that the LXX 
contains many readings which presuppose a Hebrew text, not only inferior 
to the fflC, but absolutely inadmissible; i.e., one which no commentator 
with a regard for the meaning of the passage could possibly accept. 8 

After such a confession of faith, or rather lack of faith, it is not 
surprising to find that his elaborate commentary on Genesis has no 

1 In these days, when everything “made in Germany" is at a discount, it is well to 
obviate the unconscious prejudice caused by calling it the "Wellhausen theory.” by 
insisting that Wellhausen merely popularized what was begun by the Alsatian Graf and 
worked out by the Dutchman Kuenen. 

1 Skinner, Ditine Names 166. 

* Ibid. . 168 ff. Is there not here a confusion between blunders of the Greek translators 
and the text they misunderstood? Often their blunders are the best evidence of the 
superiority of their text, and when we have more fully studied their mistakes, as, for 
example, Margolis has done, we shall see that this is true in still other cases. 
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section on the versions, and that when he quotes them he is far from 
accurate . 1 

Notwithstanding Skinner’s dictum as to “ competent Old Testa¬ 
ment scholars,” we must point out as a matter of historical accuracy 
that the “ advent of textual criticism ” is not to be assigned to the new 
school. At a time when the Revised Version of the Old Testament 
was looked upon with suspicion, though the revisers had not inserted 
in the text the absolutely necessary corrections of the versions, and 
had graced even the margins with but few, the higher critics were 
using, however inadequately, the versions to correct the traditional 
text. If Skinner followed the bad example of Driver in not giving 
a section to the text in his commentary, other commentators in the 
series, especially the Americans, have given brief but excellent studies, 
for example, the important contribution to the two texts in the Greek 
Judges made by G. F. Moore. The studies of Driver on Samuel and 
of Burney on Kings are classics in textual criticism. Comill is cer¬ 
tainly a follower of Wellhausen, yet his reconstruction of the text of 
Ezekiel is a model of what such a reconstruction should be; indeed, 
the writer remembers a sharp attack by a conservative journal on 
Cornill for his excision of the David midrash in Samuel, though, as 
everyone knows, this is not ejected for subjective reasons, but because 
it is absent from the B Text. The latest commentary on Genesis, 
that of Procksch, is written from a thoroughly “critical” standpoint, 
but it contains the best brief introduction to the versions on that 
book, and Procksch had already shown by his Septuaginta Studien 
that he was an accomplished textual critic. Indeed, if we were to 
look for the closest representation of the text which we might reason¬ 
ably assume would be reconstructed by the new school, we should 
find it, minus the rainbow colors, in the Polychrome Bible, the most 
advanced production of the higher critics. We should find there 
the same interpolations relegated to the margins, in both cases on 
the basis of the versions, the only difference being that the new school 


1 Thus on 32:3, he has "«om," though only A Eth do so, while on vs. 7 he confines 
the omission to though DLM‘« bdfhilnpqrstuv^d* Sah all agree In omitting the 
"camels.” So in 45:3 and 36:19. additions only in A and almost certainly scribal blun¬ 
ders are ascribed to «. On 46:29, he quotes movt as the reading of ® though it 
is only in B*n and is obviously the worst sort of an inner corruption of irAeion, which is 
found in all the other manuscripts and versions, but to Skinner is only a variant! 
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would logically exclude from the reconstructed text a much larger 
number of redactional interpolations. 

A renewed study of the problem is therefore not out of place, 
especially by one who, because of his position as a teacher of history, 
must necessarily take a somewhat neutral point of view, who has 
never been committed to any one school, and who is inclined to find 
much of good in “conservative” and “critic” alike. The purpose 
of the paper is not, to be sure, the reconstruction of the original text 
of Genesis, nor is it primarily intended to test the higher criticism 
or the results of the new school. Rather it is the much less ambitious 
one of discovering the instances where the study of the Greek trans¬ 
lation assists the historian in the problem of the sources, and other 
questions are only incidentally touched. 1 

Some of the most fundamental problems of the versions remain 
still to be solved, yet certain facts are already sure. First of all, we 
note that the Massoretic Text was fixed at a rather late date. In the 
very Law itself, with all its sanctity, we have frequent cases where 
there are striking variations in the Hebrew manuscripts which pro¬ 
fess to give that text, and no small number of these are supported by 
the versions. 2 To quote but a single instance, no less than fifteen 
collated Hebrew manuscripts 3 give in Gen. 50:25, and when we 

find this supported by Vulgate, Samaritan, and Greek, we must accept 
it as the actual reading, even though missing in the majority of wit¬ 
nesses. 4 While the additions by this means cannot be expected to be 
large or important, yet it is perfectly clear that the scholar who will 
undertake the laborious task of recollating and studying from the 
genealogical point of view the various extant Hebrew manuscripts 

1 The present paper was begun in 1914 and virtually completed in the summer of 
1915. Numerous passages have been deliberately left unchanged in order that they 
might be compared with the results of Wiener, whose conclusions, published in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra in recent years, as well as in Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism, Pentateu - 
chal Studies, and Origin of the Pentateuch, have, in spite of their totally different purpose 
and their apologetic point of view, been remarkably like those which the writer has dis¬ 
covered. working in almost complete independence and on the basis of the work done on 
Kings. 

3 Wiener. Bibl. Sacra, LXXI, 630 ff., has done good service in pointing this out. 

* K. Ill, 226, 248, 474, 592, 593, 603, 611, 612, 441*,415( ?), R. 16*. 661, 668, 592. 

* It is accepted by Skinner, ad loc. Yet note that only K. 248, R. 16, 592, are in his 
“ panel of acceptable MSS ” in Names 101. If the others are correct here, their testimony 
should be considered seriously in other places, e.g., the reading of the divine name in 
18:27; 20:4, where K. Ill is quoted. 
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will have made a distinct contribution to the final reconstruction of 
the text, and it is not impossible that startling agreements with the 
versions may be found. 

The Vulgate and the Syriac are hardly more than manuscripts of 
the current Hebrew, yet the Syriac now and then adds its bit, 1 and 
the Vulgate, because of its retention of the Old Latin text, varies to 
a surprising degree at times. 2 Especially disappointing is the Hebrew 
text in the possession of the Samaritans, now at last edited with a 
fair degree of finality. 8 The number of variants between the manu¬ 
scripts is astonishingly small; for instance, von Gall could find but 
nine cases where the divine names varied from the Massoretic Text, 
and only on 20:18 has a single manuscript, F, a variant. This agree¬ 
ment of the names of the deity is, in the words of Skinner, “perhaps, 
all things considered, the most remarkable phenomenon in the his¬ 
tory of the Hebrew text,” 4 but this agreement is not to be explained 
by asserting “what history tells us is that the Samaritan Pentateuch 
is older than the Greek translation”; 5 for history tells us, and in 
uncertain tones at that, only that there was a Samaritan community, 
and the existence of such a community no more proves the contem¬ 
porary existence of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and especially of one 
in its present form, than does the existence of the Aramaic-speaking 
Jewish community at Elephantine in the Persian period prove 
that the Targums date from that time. The essential agreement 
between the Samaritan and the standard Hebrew has been much 
adduced for apologetic purposes, but the evidence is rapidly increas¬ 
ing to prove that its text is late. 6 

All these sources have what is in the large the Massoretic type of 
text, yet with frequent variations. It is especially instructive to 
note how often we have an agreement of the Samaritan, Syriac, Vul¬ 
gate, and even Targum, against the traditional reading. It is 

1 Cf. J. H&nel, Die aussermassorethischen Obereinstimmunyen zwischen der Septuaginta 
und der Peschittha in der Genesis, 1911. 

= Cf. Wiener. Bibl. Sacra, LXXI, 042 ff. 

3 Von Gall, Der Hebriiische Pentateuch der Samaritaner, 1914; but cf. for criticism 
Tisserant. Ret. Bibl., N.S., XI. 542ff., who points out that sixteen manuscripts are not 
used for twenty-three which are. 

4 Names 116f. 3 Ibid., 131. 

• AJSL, XXXI, 206; cf. N. Schmidt. Jour. Bibl. Lit., XXXIII. 31 ff.; Wiener. Bibl. 
Sacra, LXII, 83 ff. 
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equally instructive to observe how rarely the variations from the 
standard text are of much importance. The revision of the text 
from which these were derived has been rigid, and only unessential 
variations have escaped the corrector. 

Thus we have in the Book of Genesis, as in other parts of the Old 
Testament, two sharply differentiated texts, that represented by 
the Greek, and that roughly by the present Hebrew. Taking these 
two by themselves, it might be possible to argue that they represent 
unrelated texts, that one is not a development of the other. 1 For¬ 
tunately, for Genesis we have a precious authority in the Book of 
Jubilees, which can be shown to be the link which unites, in text as 
in time, the two stages in the development. So important is this 
evidence that we may be pardoned for giving, not our own impression, 
but the statement of its editor, made without the slightest reference 
to the problem now under discussion: 

Our book attests an independent form of the Hebrew text.Our 

book represents some form of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch midway 
between the forms presupposed by the LXX and the Syriac. For it agrees 
more frequently with the LXX .... or with combinations into which the 
LXX enters .... than with any other single authority or with any com¬ 
bination excluding the LXX. Next to the LXX it agrees most often with 

the Syriac .... or with combinations into which the Syriac enters. 

On the other hand its independence of the LXX is shown .... and its 
actual superiority in a large array of readings .... where it has the sup¬ 
port of the Sam. and Mass., or of these with various combinations of Syr., 
Vulg., and Onk. 

If to the above considerations we add the facts, that, so far as I am aware, 
(1) it never agrees against all the rest with the Mass., which is in some respects 
the latest form of the Hebrew text; (2) that it agrees in a few cases with 
Onk., oftener with the Vulg., and still oftener with the Syr., and oftenest 
with the LXX, against all the rest; (3) that, when it enters combinations, 
it is almost universally in attestation of the earlier reading, it may be reason¬ 
ably concluded that the textual evidence points to the composition of our 
book at some period between 250 b.c. (LXX version of the Pentateuch) and 
100 a.d., and at a time nearer the earlier date than the latter. 2 

The importance of the Book of Jubilees for the reconstruction of 
the text is very great. At the present juncture its greatest value 
to us is in what it teaches us as to the general character of the textual 

1 As, e.g., Barton (Jour. Bibl. Lit., XXXIII, 63) argues against me for King9. 

1 Charles, Book of Jubilees, XXXVIII f. 
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history. First, it does furnish us the connecting link between the 
earlier and the later groups of texts. It has much developed from 
the text of the Greek; for example, it has the Ur episode and the 
later order of the one concerning Rachers tomb, yet it is far from the 
Massoretic Text as a whole. Evidently there was no such single 
marked revision as that which took place in Kings, yet revision to a 
considerable degree can be seen. Our second discovery is more 
startling. A Jew of the most undoubted orthodoxy, a stout defender 
of the most legalistic faith, one in close sympathy with the Maccabean 
royal house, had before him a text which was very much farther away 
from our present Hebrew than is that which is today found among 
the Samaritans! Such a fact, for fact it undoubtedly is, challenges 
explanation. The most obvious reply is that, in its passage through 
the Greek, Latin, or Ethiopic translations, it was corrected to the 
Greek or to its versions, but the most superficial study of the agree¬ 
ments, especially in its combinations, will show this view to be 
untenable. That the Massoretic Text was revised to the Samaritan 
is unthinkable, scarcely less so is the converse, yet this last seems 
the only hypothesis, and there is other evidence which fits with it . 1 

The isolation of the true Septuagint for Genesis is no easy task . 2 
Our first clue might seem to be the colophon to that book in the manu¬ 
scripts B and C2, yeveais Kara rovs e/38ojiTjKOPTa, “ Genesis according 
to the Seventy,” that is, that the text is hexaplaric. Unfortunately 
the two do not always agree. In the little over four chapters of 
Genesis in which B is preserved, there are almost one hundred and 
fifty cases where C2 is specifically said to differ from B, and twenty- 
one of these are cases where C2 has an obviously hexaplaric reading 
as over against B. We might then assume that C2 gives the text 
closest to the later Hebrew, but a short examination shows that 
barely a third of the readings in which that differs from the general 
run of Greek manuscripts are found in it. The only manuscript 
which we may compare with Q in the prophets, because it has the 
marginal notes giving exact ascriptions to the later translators, is 

1 Burkitt ( Jewish Quarterly Review, XV, 403) tells us that “the Pentateuch became 
canonical from very early times, and the consonantal text was practically fixed in the 
Maccabaean age,” but how can this be squared with the testimony of Jubilees ? Cf. also 
Reider, ibid., N.S.. VII, 292, n. 101. 

*Cf. especially the reviews of G. P. Moore, AJSL, XXIX, 37 ff.; Procksch, Gene- 
vis 13 ff. 
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@, and @ is preserved only in fragments. The Syro-Hexaplar is 
missing for two thirds of the book, and M, the cursives jvc 2 , and 
the Armenian are often obviously untrustworthy. 

In this uncertainty it is possible to secure results of some validity 
by noting the agreements of the various manuscripts and versions 
with the Massoretic Text in readings of importance. Many wit¬ 
nesses are not entirely preserved, but we may calculate their per¬ 
centage, though we must place these less certain results in brackets. 
In the whole book there are, on a conservative estimate, about five 
hundred cases where we may say, with some confidence, that correc¬ 
tion to the later text has taken place. The results of the comparison 
are somewhat surprising. 

In many and important cases there is not a single manuscript or 
version which has been corrected to the Massoretic Text. Also the 
manuscript which has the largest number of such corrections, a, has 
but three-fifths of the cases where the Greek and the Hebrew differ. 
Only one conclusion can be drawn from these facts, for facts they 
most certainly are, that there has never been such an edition of the 
Septuagint as we found in Kings, which has been consistently cor¬ 
rected to the later text, not even that which is the ancestor of the 
Samaritan, Vulgate, and Syriac, as well as the current Hebrew. It 
is true that we find a text which is more “hexaplaric,” that is, cor¬ 
rected to the “ Hebrew verity,” but this does not show homogeneous 
correction within its own limits. 

The statistics, incomplete as they are, show the manuscripts 
and versions to fall into three sharply marked classes. First comes 
that represented by A and, so far as preserved, by B and y, with a 
little over 5 per cent of seeming corrections to the Hebrew. Then 
come the majority of the witnesses, a long straggling group, [d 2 ,10 per 
cent]; [G, 14 per cent]; [E, 15 per cent]; r, 16 per cent; [Sah] Eth, 
17 per cent; t, 18 per cent; h, 19 per cent; D [FLM] bdegijlp, 20 per 
cent; uv, 21 per cent; Boh, 22 per cent; qw, 23 per cent; ns, 24 per 
cent; [Pal, Lat] f, 25 per cent; and perhaps others which, because 
of the briefness of extent or uncertainty of first reading, cannot be 
certainly classed. Then comes a sharply marked break until we 
reach [k, 40 per cent]; Arm, 50 per cent; c 2 , 54 per cent; [t^] mo, 
55 per cent; x, 58 per cent; a [c], 60 per cent. 
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Now these statistics have a fairly large element of subjectivity 
which must be allowed for, and the results may not be quite accurate 
in detail. For example, the difference between t with 18 per cent 
and d and p with 20 per cent is not marked enough to split up this 
recognized recension. The identity of egj is strikingly confirmed. 
On the other hand, the difference between r with 16 per cent and f 
with 25 per cent is enough to raise doubt as to this family being 
homogeneous, especially as we note that in the earlier chapters f is 
the most hexaplaric of all, while in the later it has a decidedly good 
character. The general results can certainly not be denied. We 
have a text which is nearly pure from revision, another which marks 
a fairly closely revised text, and half-way between stand the majority 
of the witnesses. Since the correction has been so spasmodic, our 
methods must also be eclectic, though in but few cases will it be found 
that we must depart from the readings of the group ABy. 

Aside from this group, the nearest to the original Greek, and 
ackmoxc 2 Armenian, the nearest to the Massoretic, our listing is 
decidedly uncertain. Three groups, however, stand out clearly, 
dnptda, 6 * 1 * Ethiopic, and egj. Since the exhaustive comparison 
made by Hautsch with the Antiochian Fathers, we know that the 
first represents the revision of Lucian, with its obvious faults and 
virtues . 1 The group fi a r agrees so regularly with the two Coptic 
versions and even more particularly with the Ethiopic that Procksch 
is almost certainly right in making it Hesychianic . 2 What the groups 
egj and bw 108 118, represent is quite uncertain . 3 


1 E. Hautsch. Der Lukiantext des Oktateuch (1909), 518 ff.; cf. also G. P. Moore, loc. 
cit. Coming fresh from a study of the undoubtedly Ludanic text In Kings, my own 
impression confirms this conclusion. Dahse, Ztschr.f. alttest. Wiss., XXVIII, Iff., con¬ 
siders fl»r Eth Lucianic and Procksch, Genesis 14, prefers egj. 

a Procksch. Genesis 14. While the Ethiopic does not here have the same value 
as in Kings, it is still of much importance. The Cambridge Septuagint has collated 
three important manuscripts, p (Y in Boyd), comparatively free from correction to the 
Massoretic Text and taken as the standard in my citation of the Ethiopic. f, somewhat 
conformed, and c, which is still closer to the Massoretic Text. Thus we have roughly the 
three groups we found in Kings, which Hackspill (ZA, XI. 117ff., 367ff.) has shown to 
be found in the Gospels as well. (Note also for the Ethiopic Kings, N. Roupp. ZA, XVI, 
296ff., “die ftlteste Hthiopische Handschrift der vier Bttcher der Kbnige.’*) The Haver- 
ford Codex, first given in the new edition of the Ethiopic, J. O. Boyd, The Octateuch in 
Ethiopic (1909), Cf. The Text of the Ethiopic Version of the Octateuch (1905). is close to p, 
but independent and so of great value. 

* E is relatively good, but I cannot understand why Procksch, Genesis 13, should 
believe that it ** konnte die originellste Unzialhandschrift der Genesis sein, die wir haben.” 
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The question as to the relative position of the Fathers is little 
aided by the table of corrections to the later text. Isolated instances 
of such correction are not infrequent, but in only three cases is the 
evidence clear enough to be worth quoting. We are not surprised 
to find that Chrysostom has a notably hexaplaric text, almost a fifth 
of our passages actually quoted in the later form, nor that Cyrill is 
next with some 7 per cent. But it is cause for wonder to find ranking 
with him Philo with thirty-five actual quotations in hexaplaric form. 
We may explain away some of these as due to contamination from 
the hexaplaric Armenian, since a large number are preserved only 
in that language, but with all possible deduction it remains evident 
that by the time of Philo a long step had been taken toward correcting 
the Greek to a Hebrew which was not far from that in our present text. 

The most serious error in the preparation of the Cambridge 
Septuagint is the failure to adduce the evidence from before the time 
of Philo. Many of the Jewish works of this period, it is true, have 
been through the hands of Christian interpolators and show more 
or less correction, while the other fragments have often been cor¬ 
rected to the Hebrew. In further complication there are serious 
questions of literary genealogy to be investigated before we can fully 
utilize the material. The evidence should at least have been pre¬ 
sented as thoroughly as in the case of Philo. One group surely is in 
fairly good shape, the earliest Jewish historical writers to use the 
Greek language. One of them, Demetrius, was almost contemporary 
with the translators of the Pentateuch, and reminiscences of the 
Septuagint are numerous and striking. In one case, and that an 
important one, he proves a reading to be the true Septuagint which 
was otherwise preserved only in a late Latin Anonymous. 

While the differences between the Greek and the Hebrew Genesis 
are by no means as striking as we found them in Kings, yet there are 
most instructive cases. In many individual readings, or apparent 
readings, there is some question as to what was read by the Greek, 
and whether they read truly. Where we have, not an isolated reading 
rarely affecting the meaning, but a difference so marked as to indicate 
deliberate editing, a somewhat more elaborate study is demanded by 
the historical investigator. In this type the case is generally so clear 
that error is rarely probable. 
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The most striking differences in Genesis are the “ transpositions,” 
for they, like the similar “transpositions” in Kings, are most valuable 
in themselves, and they often give the clue to less obvious changes. 
We shall begin with 47:5f., since it is accepted by the majority of 
critics. In the original of the Greek, it must have run somewhat 
as follows: 

Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, “Let them dwell in the land of Goshen and 
if thou knowest that there are among them able men, make them rulers over 
my cattle.” And Jacob and his sons came into Egypt unto Joseph and 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, heard thereof, and Pharaoh spake unto Joseph, 
saying> “Thy father and thy brethren are come unto thee; behold, the land 
of Egypt is before thee; in the best of the land make thy father and thy 
brethren to dwell.” And Joseph brought, etc. 

The whole situation is summed up by Skinner as follows: 

The overlapping of J and P at this point can be proved and corrected 

from 6.It will hardly be disputed that the text of 6 is here the 

original, and that P's narrative commences with the additional sentences. 
.... The editor of felt the doublet to be too glaring; he therefore 
omitted these two sentences; and then by transposition worked the two 

accounts into a single scene.We have here an instructive example 

of the complex process by which the sources were gradually worked into a 
smooth narrative, and one which deserves the attention of those writers 
who ridicule the minute and intricate operations which the critical theory 
finds it necessary to attribute to the redactors. 1 

Leaving out of question the nomenclature of the two sources, we 
have here sound doctrine which should be accepted by higher and 
lower critics alike. We have proof that the processes of the lower 
criticism at times strikingly resemble those of the higher. Had the 
higher criticism more frequently kept as open a mind toward the 
lower as it has in this instance, it would have been impregnable 
against the attacks of the new school. 

The manner in which the manuscripts and versions handle the 
problem is most instructive in view of the other cases where the issue 
is not so clearly defined. The “hexaplaric” group, ackmoquxc 2 Arm 
Eth Syr, insert 56, 6a, where it is found in the present Hebrew, but 
they use the words of the true Septuagint and not that of “the 
Hebrew and the Others.” The Ethiopic omits “Let them dwell in 


1 Genesis 497 n. 
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the land of Goshen,” and “in the land of Goshen” is also missing in 
Chrysostom. Further, the Ethiopic omits from “Jacob and his 
sons” to the end of the passage, and in this it has the support of x 
Arm Syr. Mv have “They came to Egypt” under the obelus, that 
is, they indicate that it was in the LXX, but not in the later Hebrew. 
The Old Latin has left out “Jacob and his sons.” From “Pharaoh 
heard” to the end is not in k; C 2 has not “Pharaoh, king of Egypt, 
heard,” and p has not “ the king of Egypt.” My place “ and Pharaoh 
said” to the end under the asterisk, as if in the later Hebrew, though 
not in the later Greek, although qsu are the only Greek manuscripts 
which omit these words. From “saying” to the end is not in COC 2 , 
and from “behold” in b 2 . Finally, note that in one place v has the 
“Hebrew and Others” reading. 

Rarely do we have a case where the lower criticism throws so much 
light on the higher, and where the process of incomplete correction 
to the Massoretic Text is so obvious. In the present example we 
have the original Greek text, as well as the various stages in its 
partial correction to the standard Hebrew. We may therefore 
presume that other examples of marked disturbances in the text 
indicate a similar correction of the original Greek, though that 
original has not been fully preserved for comparison. 1 

Our next instance of transposition, 31:26 ff., is much more serious, 
and has not received the same approval of the Wellhausen school. 2 
Here likewise we may well begin with a translation: 

And Laban said to Jacob, “What hast thou done? Wherefore didst 
thou flee secretly and steal away from me? and hast carried away my 
daughters as captives of the sword, and if thou hadst told me I would have 
sent thee away with mirth and with song, with tabret and with harp.” And 

1 Later studies will apply this more in detail; the present paper gives only those cases 
where the Greek original can be certainly discovered. 

* “Die LXX suchten durch Umstellungen vergeblich Ordnung zu schaffen." Dill- 
mann, ad loc.; so also Skinner, Genesis 400. “ Der Text ist durch die Quellenverflechtung 

um grosse Unordnung geraten, aus der auch ® keinen Rettungsweg bietet,” Procksch. 
Genesis 353, cf. Elohimquelle 31, n. 3, though he notes that * agrees with source differen¬ 
tiation in so far as 46 is followed by 48 and that, after the gloss 47, which is displaced by 
by 51. Holzinger, Genesis 204, observes, “ Der Text von LXX gttbe keinen Anlass an 
zwei Quellen zu denken.” (The discussion which follows was already written down when 
there came to hand the study of this passage by Wiener. Bibl. Sacra, LXXIII, 140 ff. It 
has been left unchanged in order that the striking coincidences in results obtained from 
such different standpoints may be the more clearly shown.) 
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Laban answered and said to Jacob, “Your daughters are my daughters 
and your sons are my sons and your flocks are my flocks and all that thou 
seest is mine. And what can I do this day with these my daughters or unto 
their children whom they have borne ? and now, come, let us make a cove¬ 
nant, I and thou, and let it be for a witness between me and thee.” And 
Jacob said to him, “Behold, no man is with us; see, God is witness between 
me and thee.” And Jacob took a stone and set it up for a pillar. And Jacob' 
said unto his brethren, “Gather stones,” and they gathered stones and made 
a heap, and they did eat and drink there by the heap. And Laban said unto 
him, “This heap is witness between me and thee this day.” And Laban 
called it “The heap of witness,” but Jacob called it “The heap be witness.” 
And Laban said unto Jacob “Behold this heap and this pillar which I have 
set betwixt me and thee. This heap be witness and this pillar be witness.” 
Wherefore its name was called “The heap be witness” and the “Watch 
Tower,” for he said, “God watch between me and thee when we are absent 
one from another. If thou shalt afflict my daughters, if thou shalt take other 
wives beside my daughters—see, no one is with us. For if I shall not pass 
over to you, neither shalt thou pass over this heap and this pillar to me for 
evil. The God of Abraham and the God of Nahor judge between us.” And 
Jacob sware by the Fear of his father Isaac. And Jacob offered a sacrifice 
in the mount and called his brethren and they ate and drank and slept in the 
mount. 

Now it would be obviously absurd to insist that this account, as it 
stands, represents the original, for the text had a long and compli¬ 
cated history before the date of the Greek translation. That fact 
should not be permitted to prevent us from seeing that even in its 
present form it does not increase the confusion , 1 but rather furnishes 
the means for a clearer view. Laban has suggested a covenant as a 
witness. But Laban has shown himself in the not far distant past 
shifty as regards human contracts, and Jacob insists that every pos¬ 
sible sanction should be given the agreement. To mark its excep¬ 
tionally solemn character, Jacob erects the sacred pillar and then 
calls upon his brethren, evidently the clansmen who had pursued 
him with Laban, to associate themselves by heaping up the sacred 
cairn. Finally all partake of the communal meal. Omitting the 
following verse as an interpolation , 2 Laban points out both the stele 


1 As Skinner. Oeneaia 400. 

* It is almost universally admitted that the second half, the bilingual naming, is late, 
in view of the Aramaic. Such a view is supported by the fact that M places it under the 
asterisk, f omits it entirely, and mo omit the second half. One might argue that M has 
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and the cairn as witnesses, and the names of both are given. The 
witnessing is made reason for the naming of the heap, the pillar is 
named for the reason following. The story ends with the sacred 
meal and with incubation. Thus we have an “Elohistic” text 
with certain very late interpolations rather than two separate E and 
J documents. 

The translation given on p. 156 f. has been based on the text of Codex 
A, here, as elsewhere in Genesis, our most trustworthy single witness 
to the original, but the other evidence should also be considered. 
Perhaps most important of all, because free from Greek influence, 
we must place the account of Jubilees: “Jacob made a feast for 
Laban and for all who came with him, and Jacob sware to Laban that 
day and Laban also to Jacob that neither should cross the mountain 
of Gilead to the other with evil purpose.. And he made a heap there 
for witness, wherefore the name of that place is called (The Heap of 
Witness) after that heap.” 1 From this we cannot discover the exact 
text which lay behind it, but evidently the story was briefer and more 
consistent than the one in our present Greek. One point at least 
seems clear, that there was no pillar in the original story. 

The data given by the various Greek manuscripts are compli¬ 
cated and we are not always sure as to their exact bearing. For the 
hexaplaric signs we are dependent upon M, and the very first example 
it gives us is wrong, for it places, not only 446 but all that the Greek 
has of 45 under the obelus. Strangely enough, the “hexaplaric” 
manuscripts all have the addition in 446, while on the other hand bm 
Eth Cyr-cod omit it entirely and the Bohairic partially. M is cor¬ 
rect in placing 48 of the Greek under the obelus, but here again none 
of the manuscripts or versions omit it as a whole. Portions are 
missing in bfmp 107 Eth, but the manner in which this is done shows 
that it was the result of partial assimilation to the received Hebrew 
text. 


made here one of its too-frequent mistakes, and mo may have dropped it by partial 
homoeoteleuton, since they are strongly hexaplaric. But f in this part of Genesis is a 
rather good manuscript, and an explanation of its omission of the entire verse is more 
difficult. We should also omit 48a, placed before the bilingual verse in the Greek, as a 
virtual duplication of 52a of the current enumeration, made necessary when the inter¬ 
polation was inserted. 

1 Jubilees 29:7 f. 
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Positively amazing is it to find that the “hexaplaric” manuscripts 
give the verse entire, even going their own way in one place. Equally 
strange is it to find the Armenian giving the asterisk only to the word 
“God” in verse 50, though the whole passage is not in the Greek. 
With 53 we begin to have <®, a trustworthy authority for the 
hexaplaric marks, though here the ascriptions are of no importance. 

The most striking fact is the surprisingly small authority for the 
omissions of the Massoretic Text, and it is equally surprising that 
this authority is never found in the “ hexaplaric ” manuscripts. There 
is no authority whatever for the placing of the verses 485-50 before 
51 in the modern Hebrew. On the other hand, the “hexaplaric” 
manuscripts agree in giving the longer additions in 46, 50, and 51, as 
well as the briefer in 53 f., but it is significant that these seem regularly 
made from Aquila, that is, only a late authority for them is found. 1 

An interesting change in order which also leads to an important 
topographical conclusion is to be found in chapter 35, where verse 
21 is placed before verse 16, so that we read “and Jacob journeyed 
from Bethel and spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder and it came 
to pass that when he was near the chabratha to go into the land of 
Ephratha that Rachel travailled, etc., and Rachel died and was 
buried in the way of Ephratha, the same is Bethlehem.” If we 
accept this order, then it is definitely settled that the tomb of Rachel 
is to be sought on the direct road between Bethel and Bethlehem, and 
that there is no objection to acceptance of the traditional site. Tra¬ 
dition should not, especially in Palestine, be overemphasized, but 
when we observe that the greatest of authorities on the topography 
of the Holy Land, with all his dislike of traditional sites, nevertheless 
accepted the one under discussion, we are given pause. 2 We may 
insist that the identification of Ephratha with Bethlehem is a gloss, 3 

1 M on 52 gives under a' $5$ <rvv rov aupov rovrov, and cox have the <rw . Additions are 
identified by use of the good Greek word rapot, where the original had the Sicilo- 
Macedonian flowor, so common as the word for mountain on the modern maps of Greece. 
Codex k has <ruv rov a<opov tovtov *■ nTH bnn n». after the first "stones” of 46. If not 
taken by error from 52, then Aquila has here a different reading from the Massoretic 
Text. In 46, f has the Massoretic Text addition, not in the hexaplaric. i.e., Aquila, 
form, but in one whose closeness to LXX makes one suspect it to be the reading of 
Symmachus. 

2 Robinson, Bibl. Researches, I, 218ff.; III, 273. 

* Stade, Ztschr. /. alttest. Wiss., Ill, Iff. 
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but we still have no objection to the traditional location if we accept 
the Greek order. Of recent years it has become the fashion to argue 
that the order of the Greek shows “the influence of the theory that 
(the tower of Eder) was at Jerusalem, which Jacob would naturally 
pass on the way to Jerusalem,” 1 and the view has been popularized 
by no less an authority than Baedeker. None the less, it is rather 
disconcerting to find that the “theory that (the tower of Eder) was 
found at Jerusalem” first appears in Mic. 4:8. If we attribute this 
to the prophet himself, then the theory was held but a little later than 
the supposed date of the Elohistic document itself, and long before 
that of the last redactor of the Pentateuch. If we accept the later 
date assigned by certain scholars, 2 the “theory” has still an antiquity 
that surely demands respectful consideration. The agreement of 
Micah and the Greek Genesis surely outweighs such authority as 
we can demand for the Massoretic Text. 

But we are told that “the site of Rachers grave is determined by 
I Sa 10 2 (on the border of Benjamin, between Ramah and Gibeah) 
and Jer. 31 14 .” How the second verse, “Rachel weeping for her 
children because they are dead,” has anything to do with the death 
of Rachel herself is difficult to understand. Later commentators 
seem to have forgotten the sensible remarks of Robinson, “Rachel, 
the ancestress of the tribe of Benjamin, is poetically introduced as 
bewailing the departure of her descendants into exile, from Ramah 
of Benjamin, their place of rendezvous.” 3 As it stands, the Samuel 
passage certainly proves a site at Ramah. But higher criticism 4 
agrees with common sense in telling us that there are two accounts 
of the anointing of Saul, and it is worthy of note that only the later 
account speaks of Ramah, and this is obviously as late or later than 
the Micah passage. The earlier seems almost intentionally vague 
as to the city of Saul, but it very carefully indicates that the tomb 


» So Skinner, ad loc. But cf. Holzinger, ad loc., who says “LXX Ifcsst unter der 
Voraussetzung, dass Ephratha v. 16-Bethlehem. Migdal Eder-Jerusalem 1st, ganz richtig 
den Jacob vor der Geburt Benjamins Migdal-Eder sofort nach Bethel passieren, setzt 
also v. 21 vor v. 16. Die jtingere Tradition sucht auf Grund der Ansetzung des Rahel- 
grabes bei Bethlehem auch Migdal-Eder in dieser Gegend.” 

= J. M. P. Smith, Micah, ad loc., attributes it to the end of the seventh century. 

s Bibl. Researches, III, 273. 

4 E.g., H. P. Smith, Samuel, ad loc. 
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was on the Bethel road. Taking the earlier source alone, without 
reading into it the topography of the later, there is no necessary con¬ 
flict with the position of Micah and of the Greek Genesis. Finally 
there is absolute certainty that here we have the original Greek 
reading, for Demetrius, who lived, as we have seen, barely a genera¬ 
tion after the original translation, says eiceiOev ht e\0up €is x<* <t>pa0a 
tvOtv icapayepeadai ets E<f>pada rjpeipcu /3rj0\eep. Perhaps we have in 
this the explanation of the mysterious chabratha , for Demetrius, 
supported by the manuscripts qu, read chaphratha , in whose first 
element we see caphar , “village.” Incidentally it hints that qu, 
which have in this place the reading of Demetrius, may elsewhere be 
of like value. 

A rather surprising fact of unusual topographical interest is the 
failure of the Greek manuscripts and of the versions taken from them 
to mention the much-discussed Ur of the Chaldees from which came 
the patriarch Abraham. All unanimously read ep ttj x<*>pa in 11:28 
and €K rrjs xupas in 31. The most natural assumption is that x<*>pa 
is an error for Ur, to which it does indeed have a superficial resem¬ 
blance. When, however, we turn these phrases into Hebrew, we have 
and -p&E respectively, “in the land” and “from the land.” 1 
Ur is now written UK, but before the introduction of vowel letters 
we would have had which gives us the first two letters of y^K, 
“land.” That the true reading was “land of the Chaldeans,” not 
“ Ur of the Chaldeans,” is further confirmed by verse 31, where O'HTO 
is followed by *535 PEPS fiDbb, “ to go to the land of Canaan.” The 
paleographical explanation is made still more probable if we con¬ 
jecture that the error was made at the time of the transfer from the 
older to the square form of writing, for the lost final y of y^S 
would look in the square Aramaic much like the 5 of the former. 
However it happened, the y was lost, and the Massoretic reviser 
identified what was left with the Ur in Babylonia with which post- 
exilic Jews had become so familiar. That the Greek x<*>pa should 
have remained uncorrected in all the manuscripts and versions is the 
more remarkable in that already by 150 b.c. Eupolemus had made 
the identification. But the very manner in which this was made is 

1 So Ball, Genesis, ad loc. 
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so instructive that it must be quoted entire: “In the tenth genera¬ 
tion [after the flood] in a city of Babylonia, Kamarine ( which some 
call Urie, but which is, being interpretated, the City of the Chaldeans), 
so then in the tenth generation was born Abraham.” l The passage 
has come down to us without context and is not entirely clear, but 
one point needs no emphasis. The identification with Ur is known, 
but not from the sacred books. “Some say,” tip as \ey ew } can 
only refer to oral tradition or learned conjecture. It is the identifi¬ 
cation with Kamarine which is taken as a matter of course; that 
with Ur is a novelty. Furthermore, XaXSaiup tto\lp seems only a 
paraphrase of x w P a T(av XaXSaia op. 

The testimony of Acts some two centuries later is also of great 
value. Stephen, in his speech, 7:2,4, quotes Gen. 11:28,31 from 
memory as follows: rco irarpi rjfxcop A Ppaap ovre ep ttj MeaoTrorapia 

7 r pipr\ KaroLKrjcrai cCvtop ep Xappap . Tore e^eXOup eic yrjs XaXbauop 

KaTUKrjaep ep Xappap. It is clear that the editor had no Ur in his 
mind, in fact, eic yrjs XaXbau op is simply a remininscence of the etc rrjs 
\upas tup XaXbaiup of the Greek. Ur occurs again in the traditional 
text of Neh. 9:7, but the late translation which has supplanted and 
lost us the original Septuagint of this book still has ck 777 s x^pas as in 
the Greek Genesis, and this is without doubt another yifcW . 2 

By the time of Josephus the connection with Ur had been made so 
definite that the tomb of Haran was pointed out there , 3 but Nicolaus 
of Damascus, less than a century before, seems to have known only 
of a progress eic ttjs yrjs ttjs vi rep Baf3v\upos Xa\bau op Xeyopeprjs, 
“from the land above Babylonia which is called that of the Chal¬ 
deans .” 4 But long before his time the consciousness that was 
not the name of a city had taken a new direction, and the word had 
been read as “fire,” and many fables followed on this basis, 
beginning as early as the end of the second century b.c., with Jubi¬ 
lees . 5 Of Ur as the city of Abraham there is little trace until a 
decidedly late period. 

1 Frag. Hist. Grate., Ill, 212: Aocari) S« ytvta . tv iroAei riff BajSvAui'iat Kap.apivrf (rjv 

tivov Atyttv woXtv Ovptifv, ttvai St pLtStpfirivtvofitvrfv XaXiaiMV voAtp) tv rotwv T 6e«ari} y«»'«a 
ytvtaOan Aj8 paap.. 

’ So Batten, Ezra, ad loc. 

* An/, i. 151. 

« Fr. 30; Jos. Ant. i. 159. 

6 Jubilees 12:12 ff. 
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Were these verses in Genesis at all ? A long line of critics, Dill- 
mann, Holzinger, Driver, Ryle, Skinner, Procksch, have considered 
them interpolations. One indication of this possibility must finally 
be noted. x<*>pa has only a superficial resemblance to and we 
note that it is not the common usage of the Greek Genesis. In the 
testimony on 42:9, we learn that it was used by Aquila and Sym- 
machus, and here the greater number of the manuscripts have this 
in preference to the true reading found in a minority of the manu¬ 
scripts. 1 

Another case where the translations give important results is in 
33:18, where the translation of OblD , the DlblD of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, gives considerable difficulty. Usually there are two 
alternatives given, to translate “in peace/ 7 or with the current Greek, 
Jubilees, 2 Vulgate, and Syriac make it a proper name and compare 
the Salim a short distance east of Nablus. No scholar could be 
expected to lay any stress on the unique reading, in alteram civitatem f 
which the Cambridge Old Testament gives on the single authority 
of a late Lucca Anonymous Chronicle. Yet this was taken from 
the Old Latin, and this in turn represents the original Greek better 
than any extant Greek manuscript, for Demetrius, writing imme¬ 
diately after the actual translation, gives us the original of in alteram 
civitatem , cis erepav iro\iP. Incidentally it proves that we can have 
no definitive edition until we have used these pre-Christian author¬ 
ities and have searched even the latest Latin writer for traces of the 
Old Latin. 3 

Valuable topographical information is added by the Greek transla¬ 
tion of chapter 46, especially in the addition after verse 20 of the 
Hebrew which casual examination might seem to indicate had been 
taken from Num. 26:28, 39 f. The reading Edem for Eran is prob¬ 
ably correct. The mother of the subtribe of Machir is given as an 
Aramean concubine. At first sight we might say that it had been 
taken from I Chron. 7:14, but it is in all the manuscripts and ver¬ 
sions, even the “ hexaplaric,” it is in Philo, and it was in the text read 

1 DEegi*j. 2 30:1. 

* It is also worthy of notice that Demetrius has the differentiation between the man 
Sychem and the city Sikimon; that he reads etc Aov£a rip j3at0i}A for the current etc Aov£a 
.n 9<mv BatftifA in 35:6; and «c Map/9pi rip X«0 pw in 27. 
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by the author of Acts, as is proved by the total of 75 descendants 
in 7:14. Only the obelus of the Syro Hexaplar warns against its 
authenticity. With such evidence we must accept it as a certain 
part of the original Greek. According to the current belief the Book 
of Chronicles was not written until the Persian Empire was a matter 
of the past. Thus we have less than a century at the most for the 
book to precede the Greek translation of Genesis, and it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that the Chronicler was the later. 
We may also doubt whether the little appreciated work of the Chroni¬ 
cler was known in Egypt so early. So all the arguments are against 
it having been copied from the Chronicler by the Greek translators, 
and stronger is the argument against this being true for the Hebrew 
original. It is, on the other hand, not difficult to surmise why, in 
the Law, the bastard origin of an important subtribe, once a full tribe 
itself, should be removed, while in the less widely read Chronicles 
it was not discovered and thrown out. 1 

Other topographical notes of interest are in 41:48, where the 
group Afi a? ry tells us that Joseph laid up the food in On, where the 
fact that elsewhere we have Heliopolis 2 shows it to be an interpola¬ 
tion, though not from the Massoretic Text; and in 46:28, where all 
our authorities take the city Goshen as Heroonpolis; while Goshen 
the land was identified by the Greek as Ramses, the Bohairic went 
its own way and made it Pithom. 

One of the clearest examples of a repeated story presented by the 
critics is that of Isaac and his denial of his wife, but that there was 
topographical change as well seems not to have been noticed. Accord¬ 
ing to the present text, Abimelech was king of the Philistines. This 
statement is missing in a number of authorities, 8 and the other non- 
hexaplaric texts have Gerar. We have a hint of the process by which 


> The Septuagint addition is ignored or opposed by all but Ryle, who well says: ” The 
mention of Benjamin’s «on« in a list purporting to be a record of those who came with Jacob 
into Egypt is of course irreconcilable with the narrative. But it illustrates the separate 
origin of these lists of names (connected with P) from the general narrative preserved by 
J and E. The difficulty experienced by the ordinary reader was possibly felt in very early 

times.If (the LXX) list was the original form of the genealogy, it may have been 

modified in order to get rid of the strange statement, that Benjamin's grandsons and 
great-grandsons went down with Jacob into Egypt.” 

* A*Ion. 

* Lbirw Eth. on 26:8. 
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the Semitic sheikh of the half-nomadic settlement of Gerar was trans¬ 
formed into the king of the race which occupied this country when 
the story was revised. Not the least interesting is the sidelight on 
the problem as to the relationship of the Abraham and Isaac stories. 
The Greek shows that the two were originally more nearly identical, 
and that final differentiation did not take place until after the Greek 
translation. We see the final step of the process which the critics 
have carried farther back. 1 

Can the Greek translation throw any light on that most prob¬ 
lematical of chapters, the fourteenth of Genesis? At the first 
glance we observe that the Greek itself is somewhat strange, ^ap<ry€ = 
i7T7ros = “£ , C fc '; ireparrjs^^zy . The last two are unique, 
the other unique for the Pentateuch. A subject for thought is that 
Aquila has ircpaiTiys, virtually the same reading. We at once begin 
to suspect that the passage may be a late insertion in the Greek 
and so in the Hebrew original. This would well agree with the 
“ significant fact that the Maccabees were called apxtcpets fcov 
ml/Lcrov (Jos. Ant . xvi. 163; Ass . Mosis 6 1 ) . . . . the frequent 
occurrence of * vb? as a divine name in late Pss., the name Salem 
in one such Ps., and Melk in (probably) another” suggesting “that 
the Melk legend was much in vogue about the time of the Macca¬ 
bees.” 2 In all this uncertainty, one thing is sure. The story was 
known to Eupolemus in 142/141 b.c., but it was not in this form. 
According to him the enemy came from Armenia, and it was to 
this enemy and not to the king of Sodom that he freely remitted 
the captives. Furthermore, the sacrifice is placed at the hieron of 
the city of Argarizin, “which is, being interpreted, the mountain 
of the Most High.” 3 Argarizin is without doubt Mount Gerizim. 
This identification could be explained as due to Samaritan influence, 
and it is true that Josephus makes him a Gentile. 4 Thus we might 


1 Note that L om 7 b, 8a. the fairness of Rachel and Isaac's long stay, and vs. 10. which 
is certainly not needed for the sense. In 18. c> has the condensed statement ‘ ‘ and Abraham 
his father named them" instead of Isaac. Eth om. "his father." and Ddp Eth om after 
the names. In 31. dp om, "and they rose up betimes in the morning and sware to one 
another" and m om, "and they departed from him in peace." 

2 Skinner. Genesis, 270f. 

» Frag. Hist. Graec., Ill, 212. 

* Contr. Ap., i. 23. 
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save the Massoretic Text, but if we do so, then we also condemn the 
Samaritan Pentateuch of having been conformed to the Jewish after 
this date. 1 

Bare reference may be made to another set of phenomena met 
with in the Greek Genesis. We find some interesting excisions and 
a considerable number of additions, especially in the Lucianic group. 
The illustrated manuscript L, suspect as it is, has some omissions 
curiously like those of the higher critics. Certain sections are shown 
to be in disorder, and from the multiplicity of witnesses, we may 
sometimes throw much light on our problems. In the majority of 
cases, however, there is a certain amount of uncertainty, and con¬ 
sideration is better confined to a separate article. 

One more problem may be expected to find discussion in these 
pages. In the last few years it has been frequently stated, and with 
emphasis, that the clue of Astruc, the alternate use of Yahweh and 
Elohim as name for the deity, is disproved by the versions, and that 
therefore the higher criticism falls. There has developed a deprecia¬ 
tion of the versions on the part of the critics as curious as the joy 
with which attacks upon the traditional text have been received in 
hitherto conservative circles. 

At the very threshold of our investigations we meet an initial 
difficulty. Most variant readings vary enough to present clear-cut 
issues. Here the variant of Yahweh is almost certain to be Elohim 
and vice versa; further, the scribe is especially liable to write the 
one for the other by a perfectly well-known type of error. Only 
those readings supported by a considerable number of manuscripts, 
and those of a good family, can escape the suspicion that they are 
common scribal blunders. In the Massoretic Text the number of 
places where we have any sort of variant is so small and the vari¬ 
ants have so rarely adequate authority that we might almost assume 


1 In 14:16, dfpvbxdib? Chr Cyr-ed have instead of the regular reading aStA+ov 
the much less common aStA+ifiovy. This is exactly the word used by Eupolemus, and so 
must be accepted as the original reading. The transposition of ‘‘Abram’s brother’s son” 
in 12 in the Greek shows interpolation, as Olshausen, Dillman, Holzinger. Ball, Gunkel* 
Skinner. The term “Hebrew,” as applied to Abraham, is omitted by d Eth. Verse 17 
is much improved by the shorter text of L, “after his return from the slaughter of the 
kings at the vale of Shaveh.” Verse 20a, “and blessed be God Most High,” omitted by 
Ethfp, is better cast out as a duplicate of a phrase in the previous verse. Procksch makes 
ali 18-20 late. 
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that special care was taken in representing the correct reading of 
the archetype. But two readings have any inherent probability, 
Yahweh for Adonai in 18:27 and 20:4, and this is due rather to writ¬ 
ing what was already pronounced than for any other reason. The 
same argument may be used for the similar change in 18:3, though 
here the manuscript testimony is negligible. Not a single case of 
change from Yahweh to Elohim or vice versa has sufficient manu¬ 
script evidence to secure our assent. The Samaritan Pentateuch 
is so strikingly similar to the Massoretic Text in this respect that 
late collation seems demanded. 1 The hopelessly bad state of the 
Vulgate Text and the doubt as to whether it testified to the Massoretic % 
Text or to the Old Latin, that is, the Greek ultimately, makes its 
testimony mainly valuable when confirmed by others. The same 
is true of the Syriac, which can be proved correct only in such 
instances as 30:24, where it is supported by the regular Greek, plus 
Aquila and Symmachus, or in 4:1, o 2i/pos with the Greek and o 
Ejftpcuos, or with the Greek in 15:6 and 30:10, though the fact that in 
each case Elohim is the supplanter of Yahweh is a little suspicious. 

The greatest weight is naturally given to the Greek. At first 
sight the number of variants is enormous, and it is possible in numer¬ 
ous cases to choose the one one's theory demands. We have seen, 
however, that on a comparison with the Massoretic Text, made for 
an entirely different purpose and with the question of the divine 
names left out of the account, the BAy Text has some twenty chances 
to one that it has not been tampered with. The group egj, on the 
other hand, so constantly appealed to by Dahse 2 to furnish the Greek 
original, has been conformed to the Hebrew in 20 per cent of the 
cases, that is, it occupies almost exactly middle ground between the 
good text BAy and the “hexaplaric” acmoxc 2 Arm. Obviously we 
should in general confine ourselves to BAy, without prejudice to 
others on detailed questions. My own impression, to give it for 
what it is worth and with its subjective character frankly admitted, 
is that there is no case in Genesis where, on grounds confined to the 

1 In 20:18, P reads Elohim with the Massoretic Text. Note the additional variant 
of L on Gen. 50:24, OVlbOTVl. Tisserant, Re r. Bibl., N.S., XI, 542ff. Why Skinner, 
Names 38, says the reading in 7:1 “is not quite certain” I cannot imagine. Von Gall 
has no variants. 

5 Textkritische Materialien, passim. 
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Greek text alone, we should not accept BAy in their reading of the 
divine names. 

Taking, then, this text, we have two cases of Yahweh being read 
for Elohim, in chapters 19 and 21, and I have no doubt that they are 
correct. Against this there are twenty-four cases where Elohim 
is read for Yahweh. The multiplied use of the generic for the con¬ 
crete awakens suspicion that the title has taken the place of the 
proper name. Further confirmation of this suspicion is found in the 
twenty-three cases of Kvpios o Oeos , where all but five represent a 
Yahweh of the Hebrew. Of these twenty-three cases not one repre¬ 
sents Yahweh Elohim. 1 What has happened is seen when we turn 
to the other manuscripts, notably the groups egj and fir, correction 
or conflation from xi/pios and Oeos to xi/ptos o Oeos. With this 
in view we must look with suspicion on variants of this type in the 
secondary groups. In any given verse, we may make out a case 
for individual readings, but, taken as a whole, the readings cannot 
be accepted as original. 

Now just what does this all mean ? In a few cases Astruc’s clue 
is certainly misleading, in a few other cases that possibility must be 
left an open question. On the whole the manuscripts and versions 
we would use with the most confidence agree essentially with the 
Massoretic Text in their readings of the divine names. If the current 
theory is incorrect, that must be proved on other grounds. 

Without the later paper it is obviously impossible to sum up all 
the evidence for and against the theory. In certain cases we have 
seen the theory corrected, and other examples will be given in a later 
paper. The corrections may considerably modify the details; as 
to the theory as a whole once more we must give a non liquet. 

The exact situation is not, after all, quite correctly expressed in 
the last sentence. The higher critic has sinned in not devoting more 
attention to the evidence of the lower, and in some cases this has 
unfavorably affected his results. He has also made a strategic error 
in not utilizing to the full the evidence which so regularly proves, 
and proves in later times than he had assumed, the processes which 
the critical theory considers basal. In Genesis we do not have 
editorial redaction to the same extent as in Kings, for example, but 

i Cf. especially N. Schmidt, Jour. Bibl. Lit.. XXXIII, 25ft. 
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we have enough for proof, and it is the more emphatic in that it is 
found in the Law. If the Law, the most sacred of the Hebrew writ¬ 
ings, was not free from editorial redaction until long after the date 
of the Greek translation, a fortiori we may expect more elaborate 
editing in the less sacred. Certainly, to the student who has familiar¬ 
ized himself with the editorial activities indicated by the versions, 
there is nothing strange in the similar activities postulated by the 
Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen theory. 1 

1 Cf. the very just remarks of N. Schmidt, Jour. Bibl. Lit., XXXIII, 46, with the 
emphatic condemnation, based largely on misunderstanding of what I wrote, by Barton. 
ibid., 62if. Among my predecessors who appreciated the B Text should be noted H. 
Hrozny, Die Abweichungen dee Codex Vaticanue tom hebrdiechen Textein den KbnigebUchern 
(1900), a Tubingen dissertation, not cited by Rahlfs, Septuaginta Studien, and not 
generally known. The work is primarily textual, only B.A. and the Lucianic are used, 
and the ignoring of the other manuscript data and of the hexaplaric translators has 
weakened the work. For instance, the problem of the epitomes seems much simpler 
than when we recognize the close connection with Aquila, and he can assume a Hebrew 
original and give them independent value. On the whole his estimate of B is favorable, 
though he recognized interpolations even in the Jeroboam story. He also recognizes the 
“ Deuteronomistic ” character of the additions, but does not follow out his discovery to 
its logical conclusion. In view of the fact that he clearly does not realize where he is 
going, his recognition of the Deuteronomistic character is important independent evi¬ 
dence: “Der MT 1st an dleser Stelle [12:24o] bedeutend ausftthrlicher; er wimmelt 
geradezu von deuteronomistischen Zus&tzen .... die in dem Zusatz fehlen. So 
gew&hrt uns hier der griechische Zusatz wieder einen Blick in die Werkstatt der Deute- 
ronomisten ” (39). “ Das Plus des MT 1st meist nur sekund&rer Art. Httchst interessant 
1st, dass manche S&tze, die deutllch einen deuteronomistischen Charakter tragen, in 
dem Zusatz fehlen. So sind wir vor die Frage gestellt, ob es nkher liege, dass ein kurzer 
und einfacher Text von einem spkteren Bearbeiter durch deuteronomistische Zus&tze und 

durch Wiederholungen erweitert worden.Wir mttssen uns fttr das Erstere ent- 

acheiden, well es das Naturgem&sse 1st und in den Geschichtsbttchern des AT immer 
wieder vorkommt” (41). 
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THE PROBLEM OF ISAIAH, CHAPTER 10 

By Kemper Fullerton 
O berlin Graduate School of Theology 

I 

Did Isaiah teach the inviolable sanctity of Jerusalem? The 
answer to this question will largely determine our view of the develop¬ 
ment of the Deuteronomic idea. It is therefore one of the most funda¬ 
mental questions in the history of Old Testament religion and has been 
one of the most hotly debated. In the discussion of it Isa., chap. 10, 
has occupied the crucial position. In its present form this chapter 
undoubtedly does teach the inviolability of Jerusalem. But can 
the present form of the chapter be trusted? Before undertaking 
to answer this question it is well to recall the fact that Isa., chap. 
10, does not stand alone, but is closely related to a large group of 
prophecies in Isaiah, the so-called anti-Assyrian prophecies. These 
prophecies announce the doom of Assyria and either expressly or 
by implication announce at the same time the deliverance of Jeru¬ 
salem. They fall into two groups, those prophecies which are 
complete in themselves, and which may therefore be called 
independent prophecies, 1 and the fragmentary prophecies. 2 If 
we leave chap. 10 out of account for a moment and consider the 
remainder of the first group, two difficulties at once strike the 
attention: the difficulty of adjusting these various prophecies to 
their literary contexts and the difficulty of locating them in the 
historical context of Isaiah's lifetime. Of the six independent 
prophecies only chap. 37 is brought into relationship, both with its 
literary context and with a historical situation in Isaiah's life¬ 
time. It is imbedded in the historical narratives which describe the 
campaign of Sennacherib in 701. Unfortunately the trustworthiness 
of these narratives has been so undermined that the genuineness 
of the prophecy which is connected with them is seriously com¬ 
promised. Two of the prophecies (14:24-27 and chap. 18) have 

ilsa. 10:5-34; 14:24-27; 18; 30:27-33; 33; 37:22-28. 

iIsa. 8:86-10; 17:12-14; 29:5-7; 31:5-9. 
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a general topical relationship with their context in so far as they are 
component parts of the group of foreign prophecies, chaps. 13-23. 
Apart from this very general connection these prophecies have no 
literary connection whatever. Two prophecies (30:27-33 and 
chap. 33) are connected with their contexts in what may be called 
a didactic fashion, but the connection is a very singular one, to say 
the least. They belong to a very definite section of the present 
collection of the Book of Isaiah, chaps. 28-33. This section is 
compiled on a clearly discernible plan, and one that is adhered to 
with remarkable consistency. Announcements of doom are invari¬ 
ably balanced with promises of deliverance. The regularity of the 
alternation is so undeviating that it produces the impression of 
artifice. Chapter 33 is one of the two lengthy eschatological 
prophecies (chap. 32 is the other) in which the section as a whole 
culminates. In chap. 33 the doom which is the keynote of the 
section disappears altogether, and the section is thus allowed to 
close in a burst of messianic sunshine. In the same way that chap. 
33 furnishes consolation to the general section (chaps. 28-32) as 
a whole, 30:27-33 furnishes, along with vss. 18-26, consolation 
to the threatening subsection which precedes it (30:1-17). In 
other words, the relationship of these two prophecies to their con¬ 
texts is purely didactic, not historical. It may be added that both 
these prophecies are almost certainly later accretions to the section 
in which they now stand. The hope in them does not simply sup¬ 
plement the preceding doom; it cancels it. If we next look for 
indications of the date of these independent prophecies in the 
prophecies themselves as distinct from their contextual relationship, 
it will be seen that either no historical allusion is to be found in 
them or, where they seem to spring out of some sort of a concrete 
historical background, as in the case of chaps. 18 and 33, it is 
impossible to define it. 1 Chapter 37 is again an exception to this 
generalization, but its evidence is once more compromised by its 
agreement with the unhistorical narratives in which it is found. 
Thus not one of the independent anti-Assyrian prophecies apart from 
Isa., chap. 10, furnishes a trustworthy clue, either in its literary 

1 The current Interpretations of chap. 18 are without any secure exegetical and 
critical basis. 
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connection or in itself, to the historical situation out of which it was 
spoken. 

If we turn to the fragmentary prophecies and look first at the 
internal indexes of date, we again find absolutely nothing which is 
definite or tangible in the way of a historical allusion. Yet it may 
be answered that this need not surprise us since we are dealing with 
only small fragments of prophecy. But in that case we should have 
the right to expect that here at least the contexts would help us to 
supply the historical background out of which these fragments are to 
be interpreted. Now it so happens that the contexts of these prophe¬ 
cies are definite in their historical background and hence datable 
with a reasonable measure of assurance. We might expect, there¬ 
fore, that, through the relationship of the fragmentary prophecies to 
their contexts, we should be enabled to locate these fragments in 
Isaiah’s life and with this basis to start from date the independent 
prophecies. But at this point a most singular phenomenon meets 
us. Not one of these prophecies is in an intelligible relationship to 
its context. As a matter of fact, like the longer prophecies (30: 
27-33 and chap. 33) they do not supplement, they actually con¬ 
tradict, their contexts. For this reason I have spoken of them as 
fragmentary. Here is an extraordinary situation indeed—an exten¬ 
sive group of prophecies, purporting to deal with Assyria, the most 
important political factor in Isaiah’s day, a factor in which Isaiah, 
as we know from other oracles, was intensely interested, and yet with 
practically no marks of the situation out of which they sprang and 
most of them actually contradicting the contexts in which they are 
now placed! It is little wonder that, when only the supposed his¬ 
torical allusions apart from their ideas are relied upon, the dating 
of these prophecies by those who have accepted their genuineness 
has been a matter of pure guesswork. In fact , if the genuineness of 
Isa. y chap. 37 , in its present historical setting is given up } the only 
clue left for the dating and historical interpretation of the anti-Assyrian 
prophecies is chap. 10. This chapter has usually played the r61e of 
the great bellwether of the anti-Assyrian prophecies. Where chap. 
10 has gone the others have ordinarily followed. But where has 
chap. 10 gone ? It has roamed pretty much everywhere through 
Isaiah’s life. 
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If we look first at its contextual connection, we discover that it 
plays the same rdle in the great section, chaps. 1-12, which chap. 33 
plays in the section chaps. 28-33. Chapter 10 along with chaps. 11 
and 12 permit the threats and denunciations which again furnish 
the keynote of this section to close in a great C major of mes¬ 
sianic joy. Its contextual relationship, therefore, is again didactic 
and not historical. Is this not beginning to be a suspicious circum¬ 
stance ? If we turn to the internal indexes of date, at first sight we 
seem to be on firmer ground than in the case of the other prophecies. 
There appear to be more hopeful clues to follow. As long as the 
complete integrity of the entire chapter was maintained the main 
data for the chronological location of the chapter were the follow¬ 
ing: (1) vss. 28-34, referring to an invasion from the North, some¬ 
times regarded as a historical description (Hitzig), sometimes as 
a prophetic idealization (Gesenius); (2) vss. 24-27, with their 
supposed implication that Judah was still tributary to Assyria and 
therefore to be located before 701; (3) vs. 20, with its supposed 
implication that Judah was still in alliance with Assyria, and hence 
referred to the time of Ahaz (Konig); but, above all, (4) vs. 9, with 
its reference to the conquest of Samaria in 722 and with its probable 
reference to the conquest of Carchemish in 717, and therefore to be 
located some time after this latter date (so most commentators at 
the present time). But just how long after 717 is the prophecy to 
be placed? Some scholars put it just about this time and consider 
that it was written under the impression made by the fall of Samaria. 1 
Others have connected it with chap. 20, and accordingly locate it 
in the* time of Sargon’s campaign against Ashdod. 2 Still others, 
and they are in the majority, prefer a date in the early years of 
Sennacherib, but whether before the great campaign of 701 or in 
the midst of it is not agreed upon. So far as the historical allusions 
are concerned it might belong to either of these periods. Therefore 
resort is had to the ideas of the passage to help determine its date. 
It is said that the prophecy (vss. 28-32) expects an immediate inva¬ 
sion of Judah. 3 But immediately after 717 there was nothing to 

1 Gesenius. Dillmann. W. Robt. Smith. 

2 Hitzig, Guthe, Cheyne, Kuenen. 

* Cf. especially Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung dee Jesaia (1893). 
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occasion such an anticipation. Nor could it fall in 711, for in that 
year Isaiah expected still further conquests of Assyria. 1 Hence it 
must be later than 711, and because it anticipates an invasion it 
would naturally be located about 701. Undoubtedly this is the 
date one instinctively thinks of in connection with chap. 10. But 
why ? Simply because everyone is more or less under the domina¬ 
tion of the Isaiah narratives and the prophecies in chap. 37. But 
at this point criticism sets in. The Isaiah narratives as they stand 
are unreliable and should not be allowed to color our view of the 
situation in 701. II Kings 18:13’ff. and the Sennacherib inscrip¬ 
tions are the only authentic historical documents out of that period, 
and these both imply a great disaster for Judah. Again, chaps. 
28-31 find their only adequate historical background when they 
are interpreted of Isaiah’s protest against the Egyptian alliance in 
705-701. Now if criticism has accomplished any sure result in the 
study of Isaiah it is the elimination of the hope elements from 
these chapters. In chaps. 2&-31 the announcement of doom is 
the sole original element. Chapter 10, if dated about 701, would 
accordingly stand in the most uncompromising contrast with the 
other prophecies of this period and with the known historical sit¬ 
uation. Hence chap. 10 has sometimes been placed earlier than 
705-701; sometimes chap. 10 has been left standing in 705-701, and 
chaps. 28-31 have been placed earlier in order to avoid the conflict 
between them. Sometimes Hezekiah’s reforms have been inserted 
between the doom in chaps. 28-31 and the hope in them and in 
chap. 10 to account for the otherwise abrupt change from doom to 
hope. Sometimes Sennacherib’s inscriptions have been juggled 
with, and a great deliverance of Judah has been read into them in 
order to make the historical situation agree with chap. 10. I do 
not believe that any of these expedients will be permanently satis¬ 
fying. If chap. 10 in its present form is retained in 701, it presents 
an insoluble enigma. Yet if it is kept intact it cannot be placed in 
an earlier period. There are only two methods by which the problem 
of chap. 10 can be attacked with any hope of success. The first is 
to place it after 701 and connect it with a hypothetical second cam¬ 
paign of Sennacherib. This is the method followed by Staerk. 2 

1 Of. Hackmann again and chap. 20. * Das assyrische Weltreich (1908). 
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This method was suggested by me two years before the appearance of 
Staerk’s monograph in a discussion 1 which I cannot but feel merits 
more attention than it has had the fortune to receive. I still think 
that there is a possibility of an interesting speculative defense of 
the genuineness, not only of some of the anti-Assyrian prophecies, 
but of some of the messianic prophecies as well, by opening up the 
unexplored territory that lies beyond 701. But in the case before 
us 10:9 presents a serious difficulty in the way of this hypothesis, a 
difficulty to which Staerk does scant justice. If chap. 10 falls after 
701, it is certainly a singular thing that none of the Assyrian successes 
at that time is alluded to in it. It has often been noted that the 
conquests in vs. 9 are those of Tiglath-pileser and Sargon. This 
fact makes very strongly against a lower date than 701 for the 
prophecy. If chap. 10, on the other hand, is to be placed either in 
or before 701, the only resort, in order to relieve us from the intoler¬ 
able difficulties in which such a dating involves us, is to criticism. 

The earlier criticism of Koppe and Eichhom which sought to 
solve the problems of the chapter by disintegrating it were checked 
very largely by the authority of Gesenius and Ewald, and even 
Hitzig practically admitted its unity. Giesebrecht seems to have 
been the first to note its compilatory character. 2 He suggested that 
vss. 22 and 23 were later added by Isaiah himself to one of his earlier 
prophecies. 3 Dillmann maintained a literary unity but not an 
oratorical unity for the chapter. That is, he held that chap. 10 was not 
a speech uno tenore , but a collection of oracles by Isaiah himself out 
of different periods of his life. But it was Duhm, who for the first 
time, seriously attacked the integrity of the chapter. 4 He denied the 
genuineness of all the latter half (vss. 15-34) and held that even vss. 
5-14 show indubitable marks of compilation. Hackmann, rad¬ 
ical as he usually was in his criticism, thought he could get along 
with the elimination of vss. 24-27 alone. He interpreted the rest 
of the chapter as a woe against Assyria, but a woe which did not 
imply the deliverance of Jerusalem. Hence he was able to bring 

i “The Campaign of Sennacherib,” Bibliotheca Sacra (October, 1906). 

3 Beitrdge zur Jesaiakritik (1890). 

3 This view belongs to his theory that Isaiah revised his own prophecies at different 
times and with different purposes. 

* Jesaia (1892). 
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it into harmony with the true historical situation of 701 and the 
genuine prophecies in chaps. 28-31. In this view Hackmann was 
followed by Volz. 1 But this interpretation of chap. 10 as it stands 
is clearly untenable. It is impossible not to admit that the present 
form of the chapter teaches the deliverance of Jerusalem. If such 
an idea is incompatible with Isaiah’s views, it must be eliminated, 
not by interpretation, but by criticism. This criticism Marti 
ventured upon. 2 He accepted Duhm’s results, which ascribed 
only vss. 5-14 to- Isaiah and left these verses themselves in a decid¬ 
edly crumbling plight. Marti suggested that the “woe” of vs. 5 
might not be original and that it was an open question whether 
Isaiah really meant to pronounce a judgment upon Assyria in this 
chapter. Staerk has jeered at the position of Marti, and, indeed, 
in the form in which he presents his view it is anything but convin¬ 
cing. But can this view be made more probable? Much will 
depend upon the answer to this question. In the process of critical 
investigation all the anti-Assyrian prophecies, both independent 
and fragmentary, have been denied to Isaiah, except chaps. 10 and 
18. But the labor of criticism upon this group of prophecies is as 
good as wasted if 10:5-14 are left standing. These verses in their 
present form teach the inviolability of Jerusalem and cannot be 
made to teach anything else. If they are accepted, we may as well 
accept the trailers as well and be done with it and return to the era 
of criticism before Stade. But then, unless we go down below 701, 
we are left with a problem on our hands in the case of the anti- 
Assyrian prophecies which* is practically insoluble. Hence Marti 
can hardly be blamed after all for attempting to storm the final 
bulwark in chap. 10 of the theory that Isaiah taught the doctrine 
of the inviolability of Jerusalem. I propose to ask whether Marti’s 
view is after all so utterly out of the range of legitimate criticism. 

II 

The passage, 10:5-15, naturally breaks up into three sections, 
vss. 5-7, vss. 8-12, and vss. 13-15. The last of these is the clearest 
and most readily understood. In vss. 13 f. the thought is exclusively 

» Die vorexilische Jahtoeprophelie (1897). 

2 Das Buck Jcsaia (1900). 
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of the self-confidence of Assyria. All its conquests are due to its 
own power; it is self-sufficient. This is also the thought of vs. 15. 
Verse 15 does not necessarily imply that Assyria is opposing 
Jahweh’s plans, but only that it is foolish for Assyria to suppose that 
it is carrying on its conquests in its own strength. The b? of vs. 156 
does not imply Assyria’s opposition to Jahweh’s plans, but only a 
difference between Jahweh’s and Assyria’s theories of the way in 
which the plans are executed. This is clear from vs. 156, where no 
difference in plans is implied, and is supported by the absolutely 
analogous use of b? in Judg. 7:2. The language of vs. 15 is no 
doubt awkward in the extreme, and on this ground the verse has been 
denied to Isaiah. But I cannot feel that the thought is un-Isaianic, 
and it is almost necessary here in order to give point to vss. 13 f. 
That vs. 15 connects better with vs. ll l cannot be admitted. The 
verse is a reductio ad absurdum of Assyria’s theory of its conquests. 

If vss. 13-15 are taken by themselves, it is not necessary to 
hold that the doom of Assyria must follow. Only the absurdity of 
Assyria’s theory is exposed. It would be quite appropriate, it is 
true, if some proof of the absurdity of the theory followed, but such 
a proof is not necessary in order to complete the thought. At 
another point, however, the thought in vss. 13-15 is incomplete. 
Assyria’s theory of its conquests is plainly expressed, but Jahweh’s 
theory is not so clearly formulated. A precise statement of the 
antithetic thought is required. Is it anywhere to be found ? The 
mention of “rod” and “staff,” vs. 156, points us back to vss. 5-7. 

If vss. 5-7o alone are considered, omitting vs. 76, just the 
complementary thought which we need is found. Jahweh’s theory is 
that Assyria is a rod with which to destroy sinning nations. It is 
therefore under Jahweh’s control, and he uses it for ethical ends 
(vss. 5 f). But Assyria imagines that this work of destruction is 
accomplished by its own powers (vss. 7a, 13 f.). This supposition 
of Assyria is as absurd as it would be for an ax or a saw to boast 
over him who wields them (vs. 15). On this view of the relation¬ 
ship of the verses the antithesis is perfect; destruction (vs. 66) is 
set over against destruction (vss. 13 f.). The only difference is in 
the theory of the destruction. Is it due to Assyria’s power, as Assyria 

i Duhm and Marti. 
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supposes? In that case it would have no ethical significance. Or 
is it due to Jahweh’s judgment upon sinning nations? In that 
case its ethical meaning is obvious. It is to be carefully noted that 
on the foregoing interpretation vss. 5-7a contain the statement of 
a general truth . The sinning nation is accordingly not to be identi¬ 
fied with any particular nation to the exclusion of all others. 1 It 
is also to be carefully noted that if vss. 13-15 are connected with 
vss. 5-7o, vs. 66 will signify destruction. 2 But what, then, is the 
force of the “woe,” vs. 5 af Granted that the doom of Assyria is 
implied in the “woe,” and this is the only natural interpretation, 3 
would this imply that the doom of Assyria means the deliverance 
of the sinning nations ? If it did, a contradiction would result, for 
we have just seen that vs. 6, when interpreted in the light of vss. 
13-15, signifies their destruction. Assyria does in vss. 13-15 what 
Jahweh plans in vs. 6, but does it on a different theory. What 
Jahweh intends as a great ethical judgment Assyria regards as a 
bird’s-nesting expedition. Hence the doom of Assyria hinted at in 
the “woe” of vs. 5 cannot imply deliverance of the sinning nations, 
but must be construed as a proof that Assyria really was only an 
instrument of God and without power in itself. When Jahweh no 
longer needs it, it, too, will be destroyed. Thus, if vss. 5-7a and 
13-15 are taken by themselves, there is nothing to indicate that 
Jerusalem is to be exempt from destruction even if the originality 
of the “woe” is admitted. 

But when we turn to vs. 76 a new and unexpected thought is 
introduced. When vs. 76 is interpreted in its present connection, 
it would seem to indicate that the difference in Jahweh’s and As¬ 
syria’s plans is the point at issue, not the difference in the theories of 

i So Ewald. Cheyne, Duhra. Skinner. Gray. Marti (?). The imperfect is then best 
taken as the imperfect of customary action. This view of vs. 6a is in every way prefer* 
able to the view which sees in the sinning nation a special reference to Israel (Gesenius, 
Hitzig. with reference to 9:16, 18; Guthe, Isaiah, p. 47) or to Judah (Marti, on the sup¬ 
position that the passage is in its original form. Whitehouse) or to Judah and Israel (De¬ 
li tzsch. Dillmann, with reference to 9:16.18 on the one hand and vs. 12 on the other). On 
these latter views the imperfect is variously interpreted as purely historical (Gesenius) 
or of repeated action in past time (Hitzig) or of incompleted action in the present (Dill¬ 
mann) or of the future (Delitzsch). 

j The foregoing connection has already been suggested by Duhm and adopted by 
Marti, but neither of these scholars has formulated the reasons for this connection nor 
the results of it as carefully as might be done. 

* It is certainly not the V|H of incitement; cf. Zech. 2:12. 
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Assyria’s conquests. Jahweh proposes to chastise sinning nations; 
Assyria proposes to destroy all nations. With the introduction of 
this new thought the “woe” receives a new meaning. It is pro¬ 
nounced upon Assyria because Assyria proposes to overstep the 
bounds which Jahweh has set. The “woe” would accordingly 
certainly imply that Assyria’s purpose was not to be accomplished; in 
other words, it would imply deliverance. Thus , as soon as vs. 7b is 
introduced into the argument , the “woe” at once gains a new and very 
definite implication; Assyria seeks to destroy those nations whom 
Jahweh plans only to chastise. Therefore woe unto it. This 
(impliedly) shall not come to pass. 

But why, we may next ask, is the general proposition that Jahweh 
uses Assyria only to chastise and not to destroy sinning nations 
advanced? This question leads us to consider the relation of vss. 
8-12 to their context. The antithesis set forth in these verses is 
not between the two theories of Assyria’s activity but between the 
two plans of Jahweh and Assyria with respect to Jerusalem. As¬ 
syria plans to destroy Jerusalem as it has destroyed other nations 
(vss. 9-11). But Jahweh plans only to chastise Jerusalem, and 
therefore, because Assyria proposes to do more, Jahweh will destroy 
it (vs. 12). Verses 8-12 thus present a special illustration of the gen¬ 
eral contrast expressed in vss. 5-7. Jerusalem is a sinning nation, but 
it is to be only chastised, not destroyed; it is Assyria which is to be 
destroyed. Observe that while the chastisement of Judah is not yet 
complete, the “whole work” not yet accomplished, 1 yet the thought 
of further chastisement is only hinted at. It is tucked away in a 
subordinate clause while the emphasis of vs. 12 is allowed to fall 
upon the destruction of Assyria. 2 

If we take vss. 5-12 as they stand, the three controlling fac¬ 
tors in its interpretation have been found to be (a) the “woe,” 

1 “His whole work.” vs. 12. is almost certainly to be defined, in view of the general 
context, as Jahweh’s work of chastisement upon Zion (so scholars generally) rather than 
the work which includes both the chastisement of Judah and the punishment of Assyria 
(Hitzig. Marti), in spite of the fact that the former view tends to reflect a future perfect 
force upon 272ZP- H Hitzig's view is adopted, the logical result will be. as Hitzig 
himself sees, to take the clause “upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem” with what follows. 
This logical result of his view reveals its Improbability. 

2 Hackmann (p. 105, followed by Volz. p. 52) is clearly wrong, therefore, when he 
seeks to interpret vs. 12 in such a way as to make it teach the common destruction of 
Jerusalem and Assyria and so to bring chap. 10 into harmony with the prophecies of 
doom in 705-701. 
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(6) the general contrast between the plan of Jahweh to use As¬ 
syria as a rod of chastisement and the plan of Assyria to use its 
own imaginary power to destroy, and (c) the specific illustration of 
this general antithesis in the case of Jerusalem. Assyria proposes 
to destroy Jerusalem, but Jahweh will only chastise it. Therefore 
woe to Assyria! The woe of vs. 5, the antithesis suggested by vs. 
76 compared with vss. 5-7a, and vs. 12 go together, and together 
they certainly imply the deliverance of Jerusalem. But is this the 
original teaching of the passage ? 

In the first place it is a noteworthy fact that two thoughts seem 
to be struggling together, like Esau and Jacob, in its womb, the 
thought of the contrast between two theories as to Assyria's con¬ 
quests and the thought of the contrast between two plans. In them¬ 
selves these two thoughts are in no way incompatible with each 
other, but a slight suspicion is aroused when we next observe that 
vss. 5-7 must serve a double purpose. They are necessary to com¬ 
plete both thoughts. If we take only vss. 5-7o, then the natural 
continuation is found at vss. 13-15. If vs. 76 is added, then the 
natural continuation is found at vss. 8-12. 

In the next place it is to be noticed that when the two thoughts 
are combined, as in the present case, there is no clear progress in the 
passage as a whole. If vsS. 5-7 and 8-12 are taken together, the 
thought of the antithesis between the two plans of Jahweh and 
Assyria is worked out to its logical conclusion at vs. 12; or if vss. 
5-7a and 13-15 are taken together, the antithesis between the two 
theories is again expressed in a rounded form. But if vss. 5-12 and 
vss. 13-15 are combined all progress in the passage as a whole is 
lost. Verses 13-15 limp after vss. 5-12. But is it not curious that 
whereas they limp after vss. 5-12 they do not limp after vss. 5-7 a, 
but receive just the complementary thought which they need? 

All these phenomena strongly suggest that we are dealing here 
with a passage which has been worked over. This is the impression 
which has steadily gained ground ever since Duhm's criticism of 
the chapter. The two contrasts between the different theories of 
Assyria's activity on the one hand and the different plans of Jahweh 
and Assyria on the other are not brought into any organic relation¬ 
ship. It is altogether probable that one of these contrasts is not 
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original. Which shall we eliminate ? A closer examination of vss. 
8-12, of the contrast between vss. 5-7 a and vs. 76 and of the “woe,” 
the three factors in vss. 5-12 which we have seen to be intimately 
related to each other, may enable us to answer this question. 

1. In the first place objection has often been taken since 
Duhm’s criticism to vs. 12, and very properly taken. The verse is 
pure prose and prose of the most awkward kind. Further, it inter¬ 
rupts in the most unpleasant way the speech of the Assyrian king. 
From the point of view of literary criticism alone and without 
reference to its ideas, vs. 12 is suspicious. Yet this is the verse in 
which the contrast between the two plans of Jahweh and Assyria comes 
to its appropriate conclusion. But vs. 12 does not stand alone; it is 
intimately connected in thought with vss. 10 and 11. In what 
does “the fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria and the 
glory of his high looks” betray themselves if not in the threat against 
Jerusalem in vss. 10 f. ? It might be thought that vs. 12 is only a 
gloss upon vs§. 10 f., but this view is unsatisfactory. Verses 10 f. 
are incomplete without vs. 12. Verse 12 is not simply a gloss which 
might be dispensed with; it is necessary in order to complete the 
thought begun in vss. 10 f. Again, when these verses are examined 
more closely, they are found to be almost as unrhythmical and quite 
as awkward in their style as vs. 12 itself. 1 But it is just vss. 10-12 
out of our second paragraph (vss. 8-12) which contain the special 
application of the contrast between vss. 5-7 a and vs. 76 to the case 
of Jerusalem. Verses 8 f., if taken by themselves, have nothing to 
do with this contrast. 2 Thus the application of the contrast is, 
from the point of view of a purely literary criticism, suspicious. 


‘There is an incongruity between the implications in vss. 10 and 11. Verse 10 
implies that both Jerusalem and Samaria are still unconquered. Verse 11 implies that 
Samaria has already been conquered. Verse 11 thus agrees with vs. 9 in its historical 
implications better than vs. 10 does. On the other hand, after the general allusions in 
vs. 9 we would expect the more general statement of vs. 10a rather than the single 
allusion to Samaria in vs. 11a. Commentators have usually ignored the Incongruity (cf. 
Oesenius. Hitzig. Ewald. Bredenkamp. Delitzsch. Skinner, Whitehouse, and even Duhm). 
Dillmann’s attempt to explain it is certainly forced. Cheyne, Marti, Gray, and Wade 
call attention to it. Marti seems inclined to take vs. 11 with vs. 9 and to regard vs. 
10 as a gloss to vs. 11, but his view is not very convincing. Duhm rejects the verses 
mainly on the ground of their thoughts. It is not probable, he claims, that Isaiah 
would represent the Assyrian king as referring to the gods of other nations as non-existent. 
This is really spoken from the Hebrew point of view (so also Cheyne). 

1 In the present context vss. 10-12 serve to point the moral of vss. 8, 9. But is 
this the moral that was originally designed ? Observe that vs. 8 and vs. 9 are not closely 
related in thought and do not explain each other. Observe that vs. 9 says expressly 
only that certain cities have been destroyed. By itself vs. 9 could be construed as an 
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2. Let us next examine the contrast itself which exists between 
vss. 5-7 a and vs. 76. Just what is the contrast after all ? Here 
it is surprising to note the differences of opinion among commenta¬ 
tors. It has been found solely in the contrast between chastise¬ 
ment, vs. 6, and destruction, vs. 7, 1 and Zech. 1:15 and Isa. 47:6 
have been adduced as parallels. 2 Again it has been found in the 
contrast between the one sinning nation, Israel, or Judah or both, and 
the many nations. 3 But if this is the contrast it is not accurately 
expressed. We would expect the phrase t37£ Kb D'M, on which 
the contrast turns, to be placed after the first verb T'EfflPlb. Hitzig 
holds that it must be supplied here in thought, an interesting symp¬ 
tom of the doubtfulness of his theory. Finally it has been held 
that there was a double contrast, on the one hand, between chastise¬ 
ment and destruction, on the other between the sinning nations 
and the many nations, impliedly whether they are sinning or not. 4 
The reasons for these opinions are more interesting than the opinions 
themselves. Hitzig limits the antithesis to the contrast between 
the sinning nation and the many nations with express rejection of 
the theory of Gesenius, because vs. 6 does not mean merely chastisement 


Illustration of the statement in vss. 5 and 6, especially if vs. 6 were interpreted of destruc¬ 
tion. Jahweh sends Assyria against sinning nations (vss. 5 and 6), and note what has 
been done already (vs. 9). Observe that in vs. 9 there is probably an Implication of a 
threat against Jerusalem. The order of the towns is geographical, approaching nearer 
and nearer to Jerusalem. Who utters this threat? Verse 9. taken by itself, could be 
uttered by Jahweh (cf. Amos, chap. 1), and vs. 11 might then be construed as its con¬ 
tinuation and also uttered by Jahweh. though the style must still be admitted to be 
suspicious. If, however, vs. 8 is retained, the speaker is undoubtedly the Assyrian 
king. In that case vss. 8 and 9 are more probably a parallel to vss. 13-15. Hence it 
is possible that the original intention was not to convey a threat against Jerusalem, 
but the cities mentioned in vs. 9 are mentioned only because they happened to have 
been already captured at the time these verses were spoken. On this view they would 
furnish the terminus a quo of the prophecy. Verses 8 and 9 have every appearance of 
being a fragment, and it is impossible to say now just what their original meaning may 
have been. 

1 So Gesenius and after him a large number of scholars, e.g., Bredenkamp, White- 
house. Staerk (p. 90), Wade. 

1 Gesenius. Wade. 

* So Hitzig. and so apparently Cheyne, Delltzsch. Guthe, (p. 47); Klichler, Die 
Stellung dea Propheten Jeaaja zur Politik seiner Zeit (1906), p. 52. 

* This seems to be the view of Ewald, but it is worked out with the greatest for¬ 
mality by Dillmann. The is to be taken absolutely according to Dillmann. no 

object being supplied (against Hitzig), and is therefore in antithesis to the “spoiling" 
in the sense of chastisement. The “nations not a few" is contrasted with the few sin¬ 
ning nations (on Dillmann's view Israel and Judah). This theory is followed by Gray 
on the supposition that the text is intact, but with the contrast more generally expressed 
between any sinning nation and all nations. 
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but destruction. This point has not been sufficiently observed by 
any of Hitzig’s successors with whom I am acquainted. 1 This inter¬ 
pretation of vs. 66 receives a remarkable corroboration from 8:1-4, 
where the name of Isaiah’s son contains the identical expressions 
which are found in vs. 66. It is passing strange how commentators 
have regularly failed to notice this connection. Only Dillmann and 
Gray refer to it, but they make no use of their reference. The 
point is that “ Mahar-shalal-hash-baz” denotes the destruction of 
Samaria and Damascus. Isaiah was not thinking simply of chas¬ 
tisement when he gave to his son this name of dire import. But 
the phrase “to take the spoil and to take the prey” can scarcely 
mean destruction when it forms a proper name and merely chastise¬ 
ment when it is otherwise used. On the other hand, Dillmann is 
quite right as against Hitzig when he points out that vs. 76 is not 
adapted to express only the contrast between the sinning nation 
and the nations not a few. The instinct of the great majority 
of commentators which sees in the juxtaposition of vs. 76 to vss. 
5-7a an intention to create a contrast between destruction and 
chastisement is sound. 

The conclusion from these considerations is obvious. Verse 76 
with its intention to express a contrast between chastisement and 
destruction reflects back the meaning of chastisement upon vs. 66, 
a meaning which it cannot properly bear. In other words, the antithe¬ 
sis created is a false antithesis, and therefore not a genuine one. 

Thus far I have sought to show that vss. 5-12 as they now stand 
contain two main ideas: first, the general principle that Jahweh 
uses Assyria as a rod of chastisement whereas Assyria seeks to 
destroy the nations, and, second, the specific illustration of this 
principle in the case of Jerusalem, according to which Jahweh 
proposes only to chastise Jerusalem, whereas Assyria seeks to destroy 
it, and hence incurs Jahweh’s wrath 0*1!"!). I have next sought to 
show that the specific application in vss. 10-12 of the general prin¬ 
ciple in vss. 5-7 is, from a literary point of view, very suspicious, 
and that the statement of the general principle itself involves a 
contrast between vss. 66 and 76 which cannot be regarded as 

i It is not brought out even by Duhm and Marti so clearly as by Hitzig, though 
they seem to be conscious of it when they suggest the separation of vs. 7b from vs. 7 a, 
and when Duhm more particularly denies the legitimacy of Zech. 1:15 as a parallel. 
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original. But it is this contrast which, coupled with the illustra¬ 
tion (vss. 10 and 12), expresses the doctrine of the inviolability of 
Jerusalem. 

3. But what, then, of the third factor in the passage, namely, 
the woe (vs. 5a) ? We have seen that this “woe,” if attached to 
vss. 5-7 a and vss. 13-15 alone, does not necessarily imply a deliver¬ 
ance of the sinning nations, yet it is admittedly somewhat vague 
in its suggestion. On the other hand, when combined with the 
false contrast suggested by vs. 7b and the doubtful illustration of 
the contrast found in vss. 10-12 it gains a clear meaning. The 
natural inference is that if the antithesis and its illustration are 
secondary elements in the passage 1 the “woe” which receives a 
clearly defined meaning only when combined with these secondary 
elements is itself secondary. In that case vs. 5 a must have been 
originally a nominal sentence. 2 If my argument is sound, the sub¬ 
ject of the prophecy in its original form was not the contrast between 
the plan of Jahweh, which involves chastisement but not destruc¬ 
tion, and the plan of Assyria, which aimed at destruction, but the 
contrast between two theories of Assyria’s conquests. Were these 
due to Assyria’s own power or to Jahweh’s? This was just the 
question which would be uppermost in the minds of the people in 
Isaiah’s day and in the mind of the prophet himself. He answers, 
as we would expect him to answer, with an abandon in the expres¬ 
sion of his faith which does not wait for proof but implies that it is 
sufficient in itself. Jerusalem is to be destroyed by Assyria, but 
Assyria is the instrument of Jahweh’s judgment. 

If the foregoing criticism is found to be valid, the greatest obsta¬ 
cle in the way of a unified view of Isaiah’s prophecies will have 
been eliminated and it will be difficult to prove that Isaiah had 
anything directly to do with the creation or confirmation of the 
Deuteronomic idea which regards Jerusalem as sacrosanct. 

1 It is not denied that vss. 76. 8. and 9 may be genuine fragments of Isaiah; only 
their originality in the present context is questioned. 

1 Could the Xin be a reminiscence of that fact ? 
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THE BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION FROM SARDIS 


By Charles C. Torrey 
Y ale University 

At some time in the year 1916 there was published by the firm 
E. J. Brill, in Leiden, Vol. VI, Part 1, of the Publications of the 
American Society for the Excavation of Sardis . l The volume contains 
fifteen of the thirty-four Lydian inscriptions found in the course of 
the excavation, and also a Lydian-Aramaic bilingual. It is this 
last-named inscription which made the volume possible, since up 
to this time only a small part of the Lydian alphabet had been 
deciphered, and nothing at all was known about the language. 
Thanks to the presence here of half a dozen proper names occurring 
in both the Lydian and the Aramaic, a considerable advance is evi¬ 
dently possible. Littmann attacks the waiting problems with his 
usual acumen and thoroughness, and as a result has determined the 
majority of the Lydian characters, besides making many very inter¬ 
esting suggestions as to the meaning of recurring words and the 
signification of certain structural elements: It must be said, however, 
that beyond the proper names, one or two somewhat elusive particles, 
and the probable meaning of a few words and formulae (for most of 
the fifteen inscriptions here brought together are mortuary, and there¬ 
fore bear a general resemblance to one another as well as to the for¬ 
tunately preserved Aramaic), the language is still as much of a riddle 
as ever. It is not possible to read even a single sentence with 
certainty. 

But my present concern is with the Aramaic part of the bilingual. 
My first acquaintance with it, or knowledge of its contents, came a 
few days ago (January, 1918) when Professor Butler very kindly 
sent me his own copy of the volume—one of the very few copies 
which are now in this country, the bulk of the edition being held in 
Leiden by reason of the war. At the same time he sent me a reprint 
from the Journal of Hellenic Studies y XXXVIII (1917), containing 


1 Sardis: Volume VI, Lydian Inscriptions, Part 1. By Enno Littmann. Pp. lx+85. 
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the first part of a review of Littmann’s publication by Stanley A. 
Cook. As a matter of course I at first paid attention only to the 
excellent heliotype reproduction of the monument, casting no glance 
either at Littmann’s conclusions or at Cook’s comments until after 
finishing my own interpretation of the inscription. 


II in 1 


’hnirr-f-h^lp 

ff-hV'V- ‘|S‘n \y { L rt^Tpnv L iT if-fm 

if ~ L w%yy j? 

I 1 xh-j.fi -nf^Din i L| i yy 


Fig. 1.—The Aramaic Text 


The discovery of an Aramaic document of this extent, dated in the 
Achaemenian period, almost within sight of the Aegean Sea, is an 
event of great interest and importance. Hitherto the epigraphic 
evidence of the penetration of Asia Minor by the Aramaic language 
has included three inscriptions from Cilicia (see JAOS , XXXV, 
371), a remarkable group from Arabissos-Yarapsun and Karaburna, 
in Cappadocia ( Ephemeris , I, 59-74, 319-26; III, 65 f.), the lion- 
weight from Abydos on the Hellespont, a fragmentary bilingual from 
Lycia (CIS, II, 109), another from near Sivas ( Ephem . II, 249 f.), 
and coins of Tarsus, Sinope, and Gaziura in Pontus. Students will 
look with eagerness to see what peculiarities, if any, in either script 
or idiom, are to be found in this new Western outpost. 

The inscription presents in fact unexpectedly few difficulties, 
even in the proper names. The Hebrew-Aramaic name of Sardis, 
*PSC, found in lines 2 and (probably) 3, has been familiar from the 
Old Testament, Obadiah, vs. 20, where the Greek has 2<£apda, 2a$apa8 
(a later transliteration from the Hebrew), and several corrupt 
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variants. The correct identification, made chiefly on the basis of 
the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, in three of which the district Sparda 
is not only located in Asia Minor, but also placed next to Iauna , 
the “Ionians” (see, e.g., Schrader, KeMnschriften und das A.T. 
[1883], pp. 446 f.) would never have been questioned if the fact had 


n* tiiixfia rui ta 

l&TTa TTI Tl^i'Di 

fwu *19 taw rin to 
taw urn* imi /Wman 
jisirpm xr^+u+rii htja 
xwia taaaa ^utia Tirro 

TltlAJrP Tlia »TA Sl-f- >ITHS° )\ TAHITI 


Fig. 2.—The Lydian Text 


been more widely recognized that the Hebrew prophets, when they 
speak of “exiles,” usually mean voluntary emigrants. The name of 
the goddess Artemu , Artemis, in line 7 was of course obvious at the 
first glance; and with this reading came also that of the two proper 
names immediately following, Coloe and Ephesus, especially since 
Pape-Benseler, s.v. KoXArjy makes reference to Strabo’s statement 
regarding t 6 lepdv rrjs K oXorjvrjs *Apripidos peySiXrjv iyurreiav lx ov - I 
also found Pape-Benseler ready with two of the proper names in 
line 4, giving M kvvqs as occurring on a coin of Sardis (and M 6lvt]s, 
M&m, etc., as a common Phrygian name), and Ki/x/SXiys as a Lydian 
name. To get light on the strange word written here above the line, 
it became necessary to consult the Lydian half of the inscription, 
where the corresponding word is also inserted between the lines as 
an afterthought. I subjoin a facsimile of the Lydian text, which 
will be seen to be very helpful for the control of the proper names: 
Mane(lid) y Kumli(lid ), Siluka(lid) t the last-named written above 
the line, in line 3; Artimu-y in line 6; Ib$i(msis)y Artimu(k) } 
Kulu(msis)y in line 7. The very close relation of each of the 
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characters in these names to its corresponding letter in the Old Greek 
alphabet is at once apparent. For the attempt to identify the 
remaining characters and to interpret this document, the reader is 
referred to Littmann’s admirable essay. 

Of the several foreign words in the Aramaic, two are already 
familiar. "□"'S, lines 3 (twice), 5, “ante-chamber, outer court,” 
etc., occurs in Old Testament Hebrew, I Chron. 26:18; cf. II Kings 
23:11; fcClHC, lines 2, 4, “column, stele/’ is well known in neo- 
Persian and also in Syriac. No one could hesitate over either word 
in a preliminary reading, though doubts as to origin and orthography 
are possible, as will be seen. The word ITTH in lines 2 and 5 
immediately suggested the Persian diraht , “pillar,” which 

might well be in place here. The first word in line 3, WHnfct , is 
quite new. For the rest of the inscription, lines 1, 7, and 8 (excepting 
the last word) could be dismissed at once as obvious and needing no 
further study. 

I transliterate as follows: 

scb',: wctfnms 10 rcu: 1‘rarrcb 5 3 1 
nrrn worn wine tot Kni *3 vbc 3 2 
t;k m3-® “:t -psc by 1 -q“®i KmnK 3 
ik -;t mine by -t 731 were 'bee -a *■;: 1 4 
Kn-cmb -q-b 1 bepb Knrmb ik Kn-ya 5 
i~k uyiz'2 -ps- ik ban-* t * ( e “k mi 6 
nn *3 nsmn 'ibibbki lbs 1 remK 7 
nnsri “mr 7*31 712 m*:p 8 

Littmann’s reading differs slightly from this. In line 3 he reads 
"HK, and prefers both here and in line 5 the spelling . In 
lines 2 and 5 he hesitates between tyrm and , and in line 2 

supplies the conjunction 1 before the word and the letter X after it. 
In line 6 he reads ""'HX both times. His translation is the following: 

1 . On the 5th of Marheswan of the 10th year of King Artaxerxes , 

2 . in the city of Sardis. This stele and the cavern [and] the funerary 

3 . couches (?) and the fore-court which is above Sardis( ?), this its fore¬ 

court, [they are] the property 

4 . of MN Y, son of KMLY, of SRWK. And if anybody against this stele or 
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5. the cavern or the funerary couches(?) opposite the fore-court of this 

cavern , 

6 . that is to say t if anybody destroys or breaks anything , then 

7. may Artemis of KLW and of Ephesos with regard to his court , his house , 

8 . his property , soil and water , and everything that is his disperse him and 

his heir(s). 

Littmann comments on the surprising awkwardness of this, and 
is very severe on the Aramaic of the inscription, which he pronounces 
ungrammatical in the extreme, mixing genders and numbers repeat¬ 
edly and using words in unheard-of ways. He explains this (p. 24) 
as due to two things, chiefly: (1) The inscription was rendered very 
literally from Lydian into Aramaic; the translator “seems even to 
have followed Lydian syntax mechanically. ,, (2) The translator was 
ignorant of the Aramaic language, a fact which “ is not so very much 
to be wondered at if we take into consideration the probability that 
nobody spoke Aramaic at Sardis.” 

I believe that Littmann is altogether mistaken in these supposi¬ 
tions. It is not antecedently probable that the one part of the 
bilingual is a rendering of the other. Where is the Semitic bilingual 
inscription, amounting to more than a bare name or two, in which the 
one text merely duplicates its fellow ? Certainly the rule, illustrated 
by a host of examples, is that each version goes its own way without 
regard to the other. Moreover, in this very instance, such compari¬ 
son of the two texts as can be made seems to me to show that they 
differed from each other very considerably. I am interested to see 
that Cook expresses the same opinion in his review. The very 
fact of the bilingual is evidence that Aramaic was spoken in Sardis. 
We have also the corroborative evidence of the Lycian bilingual 
(Greek and Aramaic) from Limyra, also a mortuary inscription 
belonging to about this same period. (In this also, by the way, the 
two texts do not correspond at all closely.) We must draw the same 
conclusion here as in the case of the bilinguals of Palmyra, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Greece, Crete, Malta, North Africa, and other lands of the 
ancient world, namely, the fact of a mixed population. Travel was 
much freer and commerce and emigration much more extensive in 
this early period than our historians have been wont to recognize. 
I myself have believed for many years (I may be permitted to refer 
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to my Ezra Studies, pp. 153, n. 23; pp. 293-97) that colonies of 
Jews, emigrating chiefly for purposes of trade, were in all the princi¬ 
pal cities of Asia Minor as early as the beginning of the Achaemenian 
rule. 

If we could read the history of Phoenicia, Asia Minor, North Africa, and 
the Greek islands and shores in this early period, we should doubtless find 
that the waves of migration in the seventh century and thereafter carried 

some Jews to each of these regions, and to still others as well.After 

the restoration of Jerusalem .... the Jewish settlements in foreign lands 
grew steadily larger. These were the “exiles” of whom the Old Testament 
prophets are constantly speaking [Ezra Studies , p. 296]. 

Hence the allusion to Sardis in Obadiah, vs. 20, referred to above. 
But I have no doubt that other Aramaic-speaking sojourners, more 
numerous than the Jews, were in these cities of western Asia Minor. 1 

As for the language of this inscription, I cannot agree with 
Littmann that it is ungrammatical or exhibits solecisms. Cook 
dissents in general from Littmann’s sweeping condemnation, but 
accepts his rendering with only the slightest change. I am not sure 
that my interpretation is the correct one, but it at least has the merit 
of supposing idiomatic Aramaic at every point. I should render as 
follows: 

On the 5th of Marheswan, in the 10th year of King Artaxerxes , in the 
fortress Sardis. This is the stele and the tomb-cavern, the fire-pillar( f) and the 
vestibule , which are above Sardis. This is the vestibule of the descendants of 
Manx, son of Kumli , of the family of Siruk. Whoever seizes upon this stele or 
the tomb-cavern, or takes away the pillar at the front of this vestibule of the cavern; 
whoever destroys or injures anything; Artemis of Koloe and of the Ephesians 
will take away his estate, his house, his property, soil and water; and everything 
belonging to him shall be scattered both for him and for his heirs( f). 

The details of this document seem to me to be natural in all 
respects. At the time when it was composed we may suppose that 
the tomb-complex belonging to this family was the only one in this 
place “ above Sardis.” Later others were added. Mani and Kumli 
were both extremely common names in the city (as we know), hence 
it was soon found necessary to designate the family more exactly 


1 We now have Aramaic inscriptions from the north, west, south, and center of 
Asia Minor, including seven provinces. No one of these documents is Jewish, but all 
are of distinctly Gentile origin. 
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by putting in the gentilic fcTS*nC, added above the line in both 
texts. As we well know, ancient burial properties frequently passed 
from one owner to another, either by legal transfer or by forcible 
appropriation. In the latter case the things to be seized would be 
precisely those named here: the tomb-complex, the stele with the 
inscription, and the fire-altar (if I have rightly understood the words) 
at the entrance of the vestibule. I add a few notes on the Aramaic, 
wishing that I had the leisure just now to carry them farther, since the 
whole document is to me one of extraordinary interest. 

Line L —Unfortunately the paleographic evidence does not 
enable us to date the inscription with certainty. Littmann (p. 23) 
leaves open the choice between the tenth year of Artaxerxes I (455) 
and that of Artaxerxes II (394), and expresses no opinion as to the 
preponderance of evidence. Cook {Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXXVIII [1917], 81 f.), whose judgment carries weight, thinks only 
of the two later kings of this name, thus making the date either 394 
or 349. He argues from the forms of 2 and H, which seem to him 
to point to the neighborhood of 400 b.c., and from the fact that one 
of the Lydian inscriptions published here by Littmann (p. 55) and 
closely resembling the others is dated in the fifth year of Alexander. 
But the argument from the characters named seems to me hardly 
permissible. These very forms of 2 and PI are to be seen in Meso¬ 
potamian documents dating from the end of the Assyrian period 
down to the early part of the Achaemenian rule, as may be seen in 
Stevenson’s Assyrian and Babylonian Contracts and Clay’s “Aramaic 
Indorsements on the Documents of the Mura§u Sons,” published in 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper, I. 
See Stevenson’s Nos. 36 and 38 (reign of Darius I), and especially 
Clay’s Nos. 22 and 29 (first and fifth years of Darius II); 5-13 
(reign of Artaxerxes I), with admirable facsimile drawings.. As for 
the date in the reign of Alexander, it must be remembered how 
stereotyped and persistent are the formulae of mortuary inscriptions; 
cf. e.g., the Tabnlt inscription with the Palmyrene epitaph (600 years 
later!) published in Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes, I, 121; Cooke, 
pp. 310 f. An alphabet like the Lydian could easily remain un¬ 
changed for many centuries, as might be shown by numerous parallels. 
My own first impression of the date of this Aramaic document from 
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Sardis, obtained solely from the paleography and made stronger by 
subsequent study, is that it belongs to the reign of Artaxerxes I, 
Longimanus. For the principal grounds on which this conclusion 
is based I would refer to my article, “An Aramaic Inscription from 
Cilicia, in the Museum of Yale University ” ( JAOS , XXXV [1917], 
371). The characters most nearly resembling those of the Sardis 
monument are to be found in the Memphis stele (CIS, II, 122), dated 
in the reign of Xerxes, 482 b.c. (so Cook also remarks), the Yale 
inscription from Cilicia, just mentioned, the Assuan stele of 458 b.c. 
(seventh year of Artaxerxes I; Repertoire d’ipigraphie semitique, I, 
No. 438), 1 the Abydos lion, the Limyra bilingual, and, in less degree, 
the other inscriptions named in my article, previously mentioned. 
I therefore believe that the Sardis monument dates from the year 455. 

Line 2. —Is it quite true that no attempt is made in this inscrip¬ 
tion to distinguish 1 from 1 ? Littmann pronounces the two letters 
“absolutely alike” (p. 26), and Cook says that they are “indis¬ 
tinguishable” (p. 82, top). It is quite true that under ordinary 
circumstances they are the same character, absolutely; but I think 
it can be shown that wherever they are in juxtaposition they are dis¬ 
tinguished. This is done in three ways: (1) widening the head of 
the 1; (2) giving its shaft a downward slant toward the left; (3) mak¬ 
ing it shorter than the in the time-honored manner. Methods 
(1) and (2) are both employed, unmistakably, in WTH in line 2 
and in line 8; and apparently both in T^SC in line 3 

(where the slant of the shaft, combined with the fact that the se¬ 
quence had just preceded, was probably what caused the absent- 
minded artist to finish the letter as 2). In T^5C2, line 2, method 
(1) only is used; in Nnrrnb, line 5, only method (3). This is 
certainly not accidental. I have elsewhere (JAOS, XXXV, 373, 

» The editors of the Repertoire (p. 335) suppose that the simplified forms of J and "» 
found on this monument had not appeared in Mesopotamia at this early date. But they 
are found there at least a century and a half earlier: see for example Stevenson, Assyrian 
and Babylonian Contracts, No. 23 (Assyrian period), cf. No. 7; also Nos. 36-39 (Darius I), 
and Clay’s Nos. 2 ff. (Artaxerxes I). The fact is, these simplified forms appeared for a 
considerable time sporadically, interchanged with the older forms. After the beginning 
of the fourth century—judging from the meager evidence which we have—the simpler 
forms became universal in the Aramaic script. The boundary stone from Cilicia, pub¬ 
lished by Montgomery {JAOS, XXVIII, 164 ff.), shows an approximation to them. 
The inscriptions from Cappadocia mentioned above I should date, on the paleographic 
evidence, in the fourth century b.c. (Lldzbarski, Ephem. Ill, 66, decides for the second 
century, but with hesitation.) 
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n. 3) called attention to the way in which the Cilician coinage of the 
early fourth century, in the several types of coins containing the name 
Datames, makes a clear distinction, but not always in the 
same manner, between the juxtaposed n and 1 (though no distinc¬ 
tion whatever is made when they are not in juxtaposition). Here 
again there can be no question of accident. 

SCinc is plainly the Persian stuna , neo-Persian , neo-Syriac 

UolJBj “stele.” It is naturally mentioned first, as the object on 
which this inscription stood. With the rCTinCK ustudan y 

“tomb,” of the Limyra bilingual it has nothing to do. It is a little 
surprising that Cook should hesitate over the H (instead of tt). In 
just this combination st y in borrowed words, the weaker dental fre¬ 
quently alternates with the emphatic. Compare "Tine in the 
Elephantine papyri, "'HC on the Abydos lion-weight, and Syriac 
, for (ttclttjp; HCp for ^iarrjs (Fraenkel, Fremdworter ); R3THCR 
for (TTparrjyds; ^joLa] for orderis; for & 7 pc*xms, and many 

others; also such words as "PIFOCB for \f/a\Trjpu>v (Dan. 3:5, 10, 15). 

The word at the end of the line can hardly be anything else than 
the familiar Persian diraht , “tree, pillar.” There is not room for 
another letter after it, certainly not for an X; it is probably in the 
construct relation with the word fctmnK at the beginning of the 
next line. 1 The latter I have supposed to be the Aramaic form of 
the old Persian atar, athr-, middle Persian dtur y “fire.” The word 
would have been likely to receive the feminine ending for two reasons: 
fire is feminine in Aramaic, and it would be necessary to distinguish 
the word from the very common “IHK, “place.” By “fire-pillar” 
I suppose to have been meant a round stele bearing a vessel with 
the sacred fire, which was kept burning at the entrance to the pre¬ 
cinct. Strabo tells how the Persian religious practices had spread 
through Asia Minor, mentioning particularly Armenia and Cap¬ 
padocia (xi. 8. 4; 14. 16; xv. 3. 5). 2 There is no need to supply the 


1 Did Littmann think of “couches” because of the mentioned in the Nerab 

Inscription I ? 

* If the character + could be regarded as corresponding to M, 9, we might suppose 
the Persian word to be preserved also in the Lydian, in l at hr- (the photograph looks like 
rat hr-) in line 2 and lathir- (Littmann takes no account of the *') in line 5. The identi¬ 
fication of the character as h seems to rest entirely on Buckler’s brilliant; but somewhat 
doubtful, discovery of Z«v* ’Ya^o* in the Lydian (see p. 13). 
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conjunction 1 before the word WTH; the manner of enumerating 
here is quite regular. 

Line 3 .—On the word WTHK see above, p. 193. 

Instead of "CHS Littmann reads everywhere "H^E, following 
Andreas. But it is quite impossible to separate the "Q"© of 
I Chron. 26:18 from the "H"© of II Kings 23:11; and the combi¬ 
nation of the two with the later Hebrew-Aramaic HYT© and the 

t : ~ 

Persian parvar, all with the same meaning, is much too strong 

to be set aside by Andreas’ suggestion. With the absence of a deter¬ 
minative ending for this Persian loan-word, both here and in line 5, 
compare TOT "OHE in the Yale inscription from Cilicia, dating from 
about this same time. 

The construction at the end of the line is perfectly regular and 
classical. The suffix in PPQHB is proleptic, the noun HTO* is in 
apposition with the suffix, and in the construct state with the "7 
which follows. Concerning this variety of apposition see Kautzsch, 
Gramm, des Bibl. Aram., §88; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gramm., 
§ 131, n; Noldeke, Mandaische Gramm., p. 321. The use of the 
construct before the relative (or rather, demonstrative) “T is rare, but 
logical and permissible. In Hebrew the corresponding construction 
is common; cf. not only the examples in Gesen.-Kautzsch § 130, c, 
but also such cases as Isa. 43:21, "'b TTOT D? , u the people whom 
I formed for myself.” In Assyrian it is possible to say tern Ja Arabi, 
“the tidings concerning the Arabs” (Delitzsch, Assyr. Gramm. 2 , 
§ 98, a). Lidzbarski ( Ephemeris, I, 68), observing this very con¬ 
struction (b"U "7 nroa, “the wife of B§1”) in one of the Aramaic 
texts from Cappadocia, calls it a “solecism.” The stricture is not 
justified, however; the usage is probably a survival from an older 
stage of the language. 

As for the use of as a collective noun meaning “descendants, 
posterity,” cf. the Nabatean inscriptions, CIS, II, 197, 198, 201, 
206, 208, 209, 221, in all of which the term is used precisely as it is 
here, to designate the descendants of a man who have property rights 
in his sepulcher. 

Line 4 -—In the name written over the line I should not have 
ventured to read without the information given by Littmann. 
This name was presumably added later—perhaps much later. 
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Cook (p. 81) speaks of the final K as “pointing downwards,” but 
is he not thinking of the Phoenician form of the letter ? 

If I am not mistaken, we have a zeugma in lines 4-6, tjie verb 
"HK (beginning of line 6) being construed at first with by, in speaking 
of “taking forcible possession of” the inscribed monument and the 
tomb-complex, and then with b (introducing the direct object) in 
line 5, where is mentioned the one thing which could be “ taken away ” 
and used elsewhere. For the use of by, cf. the Syr.-Hex. 

&CHK b? rendering ol Kparaiol rrjs yrjs in Ps. 46:10; also Arabic 
(jdxi, , etc., and in Hebrew by p^HH in Job 18:9. 

Line 5. —The use of the preposition b with the word MVTn, 
although it had not been used with the KtP 312 just preceding, 
certainly indicates such a zeugma as I have supposed. 

(H3T "Q"®) "T bnpb is another example of the archaistic con¬ 
struction which I have described in the note on the end of line 3. 
The noun b^p was originally construct with the demonstrative T: 
“at the front of this (namely),” etc. On "Q"® without the deter¬ 
minative ending see above, on line 3. 

Line 6 .—is to be connected with "□“'3, not with RTPyO . 

I read the verb both at the beginning and at the end of the 
line. In the latter case notice the shaft of the final letter, comparing 
it with the 1 in WTH, line 2, and !T3Vny, line 8. This form of 
the conditional sentence, perfect tense in both protasis and apodosis, 
is the typical form in all the Semitic languages, though very fre¬ 
quently varied. In the inscriptions known to us the imperfect tense 
is regularly used in the passages corresponding to this, where a curse 
is invoked on the one who violates the tomb. We may perhaps see 
a stylistic reason for preferring the perfect here; since the sentence 
is rhetorically improved by the use of the same word and form in 
both members, and the lack of concord in gender (T-D"W ~K) is 
most frequent when the simple ground-form of the verb, the perf. 
third sing, masc., is used. 1 As for the style of the inscription in 
general, it makes upon me the impression of a very respectable 
literary art. 

1 The tendency to use this ground-form, and the masculine in general instead of the 
feminine, is especially characteristic of Aramhic; “dahin geht eben der Zug der aram. 
Dialekte seit alter Zeit” (Nbldeke, Mand. Gramm., p. 411); but cf. also the Hebrew 
usage, Ges.-Kautzsch, § 145, o. 
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The meaning of the verb "PE* is apparently “injure, damage, do 
violence to.” It has not been found hitherto in just this significa¬ 
tion in Aramaic, the nearest approach to it being the too definite 
“break in pieces” (see Levy, s.v ., pa c el, and the corresponding 
Syriac usage). But in Assyrian we find it used repeatedly in exactly 
the manner of our inscription, in invoking curses on those who 
damage inscriptions, monuments, and the like. For example: 
I R. 27, No. 2, 64-66, “Whoever does damage to ( ipariku ) these 
inscriptions of mine, so that they cannot be seen and read,” etc.; 
KB, I, 46 (Tiglath-Pileser I, Col. viii, 70-73), “Whoever in any way 
injures ( u&apraku ) this memorial slab of mine,” etc. This is our 
verb, beyond all question. Hebrew 'SpB, Assyrian pariktu , “vio¬ 
lence, force unlawfully used,” should also be compared. The “slight 
and superficial knowledge” of Aramaic which Littmann (p. 29) 
would attribute to the author of this inscription is really our own; 
we know extremely little of the vocabulary of the language in its 
older history, and our acquaintance with its grammar and stylistic 
usage is very defective. 

Lane 7 .—is not, as Littmann supposes, an adjective 
agreeing (or rather, disagreeing) with . This satisfies neither 

form nor construction. It is the masculine plural of the gentilic 
adjective with the determinative ending, to be vocalized (so far as 
we are able to judge) “the Ephesians.” This was ^ 

*Aprefus *E<t>eaio)v, just as in Acts 19:28, 34 (observe the absence of 
the article before the adjective, showing that the phrase was fixed 
in use). With the orthography compare the alternative endings 
and fcT- in the corresponding form in Bibl. Aramaic, and the 
writing *13 (so Baer) in Ezr. 6:21 and 2 Chron. 32:13. 

The noun m f2TT\ is especially familiar from the Assyrian tarba^u, 
“court, yard, garden,” etc., but is also well known in Jewish Aramaic. 
This collocation, “his dwelling-place, his house, his property,” was 
probably a phrase in common use. 

Line 8 .—The words TCI "ptt (also a fixed phrase) suggest at 
once the similarly employed phrase *|'21 DHb , “bread and water,” 
in the inscription Cooke, No. 145. 

I cannot believe that , “anything,” is plural number. 

In so regarding it Littmann is following the editors of the Elephantine 
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papyri (Bagoas Letter I, 1. 12; II, 1. 11; Strassburg Papyrus C, 
1. 13), but the singular number seems to me in all these cases far more 
probable. It is a very natural way of making a more distinctly 
substantive form out of the indefinite mandcfum , and the use with 
a pronominal suffix is then a matter of course. 1 

The word PBVHy is not, I think, correctly understood either 
by Littman or by Cook. The subject of the verb is the indefinite 
plural, which is used so extensively in Aramaic as a substitute for 
the passive voice. Thus, e.g., Dan. 4:13, “They shall change his 
understanding [ = his understanding shall be changed] from that of a 
man to that of a beast”; vs. 22, “They shall wet thee [ = thou shalt 
be wet] with the dew of heaven,” etc. The suffixed pronoun, more¬ 
over, is not the direct object, but the indirect; the direct object is 
. This wider use of the suffix to include what we should 
call the dative case, as well as other modifying relations, is found in 
all the Semitic languages, but especially in Assyrian, Ethiopic, and 
Aramaic. Dan. 5:6, “Then the King’s countenance was changed 
[literally, it changed for him f "TTfatp] ”—a good parallel to the Sardis 
passage. Compare in Syriac jooi, “It happened to them,” Luke 
13:2 (both Lew. and Pe§.). 2 Nerab Inscription II, 3, “He gave me 
[lit., put for me, "'313iD] a good name.” In Hebrew, Zech. 7:5, DISH 
"WHS, “Did you fast for met”? Isa. 65:5, “I am taboo for 
you," ?{TH2hp; Job 31:18, 3R3 ‘OblS, “He grew up for me as for 
a father”; Jer. 31:3, “I extended for thee (Tppp'ffl'C) my favor”— 
another close parallel to the phrase in our inscription. In Babylonian 
Assyrian a good many verbs not originally doubly transitive have come 
to be frequently or regularly construed with pronominal suffixes in this 
way; so that one says, e.g., “I took away from him (ekimSu ) his 


* In the use of the masculine singular verb HIH with this word in the Bagoas Letter I, 
12, I can see nothing surprising. This is a characteristic Aramaic usage (see the note 
above, 1. 6, on TOFHK infcC). especially when the verb is rWl- 


3 Similarly in Persian we often find such constructions as Shahn, vii. 57, Ju 

, “ He had a nurse [Ut., a nurse was (to) Aim].” ^ 


* Wellhausen, Kleine Propheten, in loc., says: “Es l&sst sich nicht bezweifeln, dass 
■’Sn'OS bedeuten soli DIT02; aber was istdas ftlr ein Hebrkisch!” In view of all the 
excellent parallels we might well be content to say that it is very good Hebrew. The 
prophet should be permitted to write his own language, especially as our knowledge of it 
and its possibilities is so defective. Similarly, some of our commentators have wished 
to “emend” Dan. 5:6, Isa. 65:5, and Job 31:18, mentioned above. 
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chariots”; “A present he received from them (imhuruSunuti )”; 

Mina of silver he shall weigh out for her (iSafraUi)” 0amm. 
Code 26, 10. Such usage develops naturally in all languages, being 
carried farther in some than in others. It was doubtless much more 
frequent in the North Semitic dialects, especially in the ordinary 
speech of the people, than our textbooks would lead us to believe. 

If mm is the correct reading, the noun HT is certainly col¬ 
lective, “ heirs,” and there could be no objection to this. We should 
perhaps rather expect a word meaning “posterity” or “family,” to 
be sure. Before reading Littmann’s notes I had read the word 
PITIB 1 , and even now I can see in the photograph nothing but S 
as the middle letter. But as Littmann, working with the monument 
itself before him, saw only *>, I am doubtless mistaken. The reading 
with B suggested nothing probable, either Semitic or Persian, though 
I had thought of several remote possibilities. One might think, 
for instance, of an Aramaic counterpart to Assyrian aptu, apdti , 
“house, people, family” (?), for which the root PISl (Aram. HS^) 
has been suggested. 
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BALMUNAMGE, THE SLAVE DEALER 

In the summer of 1917, Mr. William T. Grant, Jr., of Pelham Manor, 
New York, purchased of M. Gejou, Paris, twenty-four tablets written in 
Babylonian cuneiform, of four distinct periods and of varying character. 
There are in the lot a few contracts of the classical period of Babylon and 
Larsa. One of these, G c 17. No. 17, is evidently from the archive of 
Bal. Mu. Nam. 6e of Larsa, which the writer found indicated in his assign¬ 
ments from the Yale Babylonian Collection, and on which he read a paper at 
the Semitic Seminar in New Haven, March 24, 1916, and at the meeting 
of the American Oriental Society in Washington, D.C., April 25, 1916. 

Dr. H. F. Lutz, who received his Yale assignments at the same time as 
the writer, has published a volume of letters in which a few instances appear 
of the name BalMuNamge, variously syllabled; e.g., 13:2; 77:4; Bal-me- 
nam-$i 96: l. 1 

It is entirely possible that the syllables referred to belong to more than 
one man. In fact Dr. E. M. Grice, who has had access to abundant material 
and who is expert in the dates of the Larsa period, informed me in March, 
1917, that the name is found on tablets ranging from the time of Sin-idinnam 
to Qammurabi. The writer found the name on thirty-four of the tablets 
allotted to him in New Haven. This lot of thirty-four was the archive 
referred to in the Oriental Society paper, “A New Archive from Old Larsa/ 7 

While certain of the documents from the archive of BalMuNamge treat 
of real estate dealings, some of them large, and one refers to grain, more than 
a score of them refer to slaves, and the majority of these have to do with a 
new type or formulation of slave business. 2 

There must be a good many of these Senkereh tablets scattered about 
the world. The one published herewith, G c 17. 17, is of the latest group 
known to the writer, and it seems appropriate to him to publish it in advance 
of his larger work on Larsa documents. 

In an article in the Smith (College) Alumnae Quarterly , July, 1916, there 
is a description of the business interests of Baimunamge. For the greater 
part he bought and sold slaves and occasionally let them out to people who 
needed their services. Whether he received compensation for their work 
does not appear in the documents, which are mainly concerned with securing 
Baimunamge against loss. One can readily imagine that the owner of a 

1 Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa, New Haven, 1917. 

* See article in AJSL, XXXIII (1917), 200. 
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large number of slaves might be glad to let them out to responsible fellow- 
townsmen who would board them and be sponsors for their welfare on terms 
which practically insured them at a higher valuation than the one at which 
the owner could sell them at the moment. Thus it was stipulated in the 
bond—“A by name is the slave of B. From B the owner C has taken. If 
the slave runs away or perishes, enters the palace, sanctuary, women's 
apartment, or prefecture, or if a lion eat him, or an enemy snatch him away, 
C will pay a stated amount [which is apparently the full value of the slave]." 
Sometimes real estate was pledged in case of delinquency. Figulla 73. 1 

Of rarest occurrence among these tablets is one in pure Sumerian (except 
the personal names), next those which are in Semitic throughout, while most 
of the documents are found in different blendings of the two languages. 

The core of the legal agreement is that in the event of certain misad¬ 
ventures to the owner’s slave property the owner will be reimbursed. The 
variety of phrases employed to safeguard the owner from economic loss, the 
stability of the phrases, even though translated from Sumerian into Semitic 
Babylonian, and the prolixity of the scribe who wrote them indicate the legal 
forms of a lost code. Certain of the casualties mentioned may be likened 
to the phrases in modern insurance documents which refer to “the acts of 
God," piracy, and such external accidents to property. 

We know now of two merchants in Larsa who did this kind of business, 
the other being Ubar-§ama§, whose archive was indicated by Figulla. 2 

Most of the phrases employed in the documents are so well known to 
scholars that no comment is needed here, but a few of them have given rise 
to question. Such question would not include §a-a and u-gu-baran-d6. 
These two are possessed of interchangeable meanings, which unite in the 
Semitic in-na-ab-bi-it, the preterite of the nifal of abdtu (iv. i) = “to go to 
ruin, disappear, flee," or, as Professor Haupt suggests, “take Scotch leave." 

For (ja-a consult Briinnow, 11856, 7, and Meissner’s Seltene assyrische 
Ideogramme (9106). For ?u-lia-a or zu-ha-a, see Briinnow, 160. U-gu-ba - 
an-dt is simply a variant of U-gii-ba-an-de, etc. Cf. Delitzsch, Sumerische 
Glossary pp. 42-43 and 141, where we find 

u-gu-ba-an-di = ittabit 
u-gu-de = haldku 

Ugu-de = na'butum 

See Figulla’s copies 63, 72, 84. The, syllable gu is Barton’s No. 502. 3 

Ki ... . lugal-a-ni-ir = “from his owner" (Figulla 84:4, etc.). The 
final syllable -ir seems to be added under the influence of the preposition 
Ki = itti= from. This is new to us and shows how in the colloquial phrasing of 
the contract tablets the old expressions change. Lugal-a-ni-ir would mean 

1 Vorderaeiatische Schriftdenkmixler der Kdnig. Mueeen mu Berlin , Heft XIII. 

* VAS, Heft XIII (Leipzig, 1914), p. iii. 

* The Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing. 
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to a reader of the monumental inscriptions “to or for his king,” as its counter¬ 
part nin-a-ni-ir (Figulla 72:4) would mean “to or for his queen,” but no 
such meanings are to be thought of in the context of our documents, which 
deal with transactions in real estate and slaves. As in the business talk of 
any people, the royal phrases come to mean simple ownership, as in our 
words “landlord” and “landlady.” 

The Sumerian clause hu-ni-a(-ni) su-ba-an-ti(- mei or e *> meaning “he has 
taken his hand” (or, “they have,” etc.) occurs in most of the documents to 
signify the transfer of responsibility for the slave. Very rarely, as in the 
tablet given in facsimile here, the verbal form i-burti-uz (case, i-ftw-w?) 
(abAzu = “to take”) is substituted for the Sumerian clause given above. In 
one known instance the order of thought and construction is inverted, and 
it is said simply that B has handed over a slave to C (ba-an-sum-mvriis). 
These rare cases take the color out of the customary phrase. 

An ambiguity must be confessed in the personal possessive pronoun -ni 
suffixed to hu = kdtum = “ hand,” whether the hand is that of the slave, the 
owner of the slave, or, reflexively, the hand of the man himself, i.e., of the 
man who is the subject of the verb su-ba-an-ti. Against the first supposition 
might be cited Figulla 73 and 84, in which the name of the slave is inserted 
between su-ni-a and lu-ba-an-ti. 

We find instances of 8u = jcdtum in contexts where there is the sense or 
the reality of a pledge or a guaranty, as in Figulla 30:1 and 72:14. See also 
Friedrich, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie , Vol. IV, “Altbabylonische Urkunden 
aus Sippara,” 19:13 (Sipp 267), translated in Kohler und Ungnad, Ham - 
murabis Gesetz, III, No. 551; also Schorr, Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden , 
No. 159, where hu-ni-a is rendered “sein Btirge.” Meissner, Beitrdge zum 
altbab. Privatrecht, 57:18 (Schorr, op. cit. y 157), gives a case of the Semitic 
equivalent, translated also “sein Btirge.” The expression is one of obligation 
or guaranty in receiving the custody of the slave property, and that there is 
something analogous to bonded liability seems clear. 

For the second compound of the clause, su-ba-an-ti, we have the ordinary 
references for ti, in Brtinnow, 1701, 1700, mabdru and lakti (but in contracts 
lilpti,). The meaning is plain, but it is to be noted that when the Larsa 
scribes substituted a Semitic verb for this entire clause it was neither of the 
two given by Briinnow, but afydzu. A syllabary of the koini would include 
abdzu as a Semitic parallel of ti. 

As to the new date formula of G c 17. 17, no published material tells to 
which of the rulers of Larsa it belongs. 

G. c 17. 17 

TRANSLITERATION 

1 sag war dam m war ad ilu kab-ta mu-ni-im 2 war ad bal-mu-nam-fie 
3 itti bal-mu-nam-Qe 4 m - llu sin-eris 5 i-fru-ti-uz 6 wardum u-gu- 
ba-an-de 7 m * ilu sin-eris 8 nam bal-mu-nam-§e 9 $ marna ni-lal-6 
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10 mafyar ilu nannar-ni-mafy 11 mafyar warad- ilu nannar 12 mafyar 
tlu sin-na-si 13 mafyar ir-ra-ba-ni 14 mafpar ilu sin-ma-gir 15 mafyar 
warad, ilu nannar 

translation 

1 One slave, warad-kabta, by name 2 the slave of BalMuNamge 
3 From BalMuNamge 4 Sin-eri§ 5 has taken 6 [Should] the slave 

run away 7 Sin-eri§ 8 unto BalMuNamge 9 one third of a mana 

c 

[of silver] will pay 10 in the presence of Nannar-NI.MAG, etc. 

It is strange to see two witnesses of the same name, as in lines 11 and 15, 
with no effort to distinguish one from the other. 

The use of nam in line 8 on the tablet, this line not appearing on the case, 
is the only instance in tablets of this class. But this use of nam (Barton, 85.) 
is what we should expect from Col. IV, line 17, of the Yale law tablet. 1 

Elihu Grant 

Haverford College 
Haverpord, Pa. 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF A PORTRAIT STATUE OF A 
SEMITIC BABYLONIAN KING 

On page 256 of his Bismya, or the Lost City of Adab, Dr. E. J. Banks has 
presented the picture of the head of a statue bearing a Semitic face, found at 
Bismya. The head is of pure white alabaster, and measured ten centi¬ 
meters from its forehead to the point of the beard. The eyeballs were of 
ivory fastened in with bitumen. The pupils were missing, but, as the eyes 
of alabaster animals discovered in the ruins were of lapis lazuli, Dr. Banks 
conjectures that the lost pupils of these eyes were of the same blue 
stone. As the face is bearded and the nose Semitic, Dr. Banks rightly 
remarked (p. 257), “Undoubtedly the head is Semitic.” He adds that it is 
also undoubtedly of the age of Sargon, or of those Semitic conquerors who 
overran the country and took the city. The head was found in the temple 
of Emakh at Adab, in which the statue of the earlier Sumerian king, Lugal- 
daudu, had been set up. 

When Dr. Banks wrote his book (1912) he still identified Shargalisharri 
with Sargon. This should be borne in mind in reading the following sen¬ 
tences on page 341 of Dr. Bank's book: “Sargon, perhaps the first of the 
Semitic rulers, seems to have been the first to use the square brick, and it 
was of immense size, measuring forty-six centimeters square and nine in 
thickness, and so heavy was it that a single one was a sufficient burden for a 
man. Sargon seems also to have been the first Babylonian king to use the 
brick stamp with his name and titles, but at Bismya none of his bricks were 
inscribed. Naram-Sin, his son, employed a square brick of smaller size, and 

1 Miscellaneous I ascriptions in the Yale Babylonian Collection, No. 28. 
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though three of his brick stamps were found at Bismya, no bricks bearing their 
impression were discovered.” 

Pere Scheil and Dr. King 1 had before 1912 already proved that Sargon 
and Shargalisharri were not identical—a conclusion that has been amply 
confirmed since by inscriptions in the University Museum in Philadelphia, 
published by Dr. Poebel in 1914. 2 We now have historic inscriptions from 
both Sargon and Shargalisharri, and a dynastic tablet tells us that Shargpli- 
sharri was a son (possibly grandson) of Naram-Sin, and not his father. All 
that Dr. Banks says about Sargon applies in reality to Shargalisharri, whom 
we now know to have been Naram-Sin’s immediate successor. Shargali¬ 
sharri constructed buildings in connection with the temple at Adab, but 
none of Naram-Sin’s bricks were found there, although the excavation 
brought to light three of his brick stamps, and near a little square tomb 
at the temple a bit of gold foil was found bearing the name of Naram-Sin. 3 
Banks suggests the possibility that Naram-Sin may have been buried there. 

So far as the evidence goes, it does not appear that Naram-Sin repaired 
the temple, though it would seem that he planned to do so, but it does seem 
that Shargalisharri did. This fact raises in one’s mind the question, May 
not the little alabaster head be a portrait of Shargalisharri? It cannot be 
a portrait of Naram-Sin, for we have two of those, one on the stele com¬ 
memorating the war in Magan, 4 and the other from a rock at Pir Russein 
near Diarbekr, 5 and neither one of them resembles this. The portrait cannot 
be that of Manishtusu, an earlier king of Kish and Agade, for it is quite 
unlike the portrait of him discovered at Susa. 8 One thinks of the possi¬ 
bility of its being a portrait of Sargon, the founder of the dynasty, or of 
Rimush, but as yet nothing has been found either in the inscriptions or in the 
archaeological remains to connect these kings with Adab. True, Sargon 
claims to have conquered fifty Patesis , and the Patesi of Adab was probably 
among them, but in the known inscriptions of Sargon, Rimush, and Manish¬ 
tusu, Adab is not mentioned. Naram-Sin and Shargalisharri are archaeo- 
logically connected with Adab as already shown, therefore there are good 
grounds for the conjecture that the head represents Shargalisharri. 

One bit of evidence adduced by Banks would, if valid, militate against 
our conjectured identification. He says (p. 257): “A fragment of a blue- 
stone vase with parts of three lines of an inscription, found in the same 
chamber, may come from the same age and give us a clew to its date.” 
The fragment of inscription is then reproduced. The first line of it is 

1 Cf. L. W. King, History of Sumer and Akkad (London, 1910), pp. 221 f. 

i Historical and Grammatical Texts (Philadelphia, 1914), No. 3, and Historical Text» 
(Philadelphia. 1914), p. 80. 

* Banks, Bismya, or the Lost City of Adab, p. 145. 

« De Morgan, Delegation en Perse, II, p. 52, and King, op. cit., frontispiece. 

* King, op. cit., p. 245. 

* De Morgan, op. cit., X, PI. I, and King, op. cit., p. 213. 
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fragmentary; only a bit of the sign lugal can be discerned. The second 
line contains lugal ki-en-gi ki and the last line ur- d assir-[gi]. Of these signs 
lugal is paleographically significant. It is not in the form of the writing of 
the dynasty of Agade. 1 It resembles more closely the form of the sign in the 
lapidary inscriptions of the kings of Ur and in those of Hammurapi, though 
not exactly like either. The inscription is therefore certainly later than 
the dynasty of Agade and Kish. It cannot represent the head of one of the 
kings of Ur, however, for they were Sumerian and this is Semitic. The 
possibility remains that it may be a portrait of Hammurapi, who, in the 
introduction to his Code, calls himself the benefactor of Emakh. This 
possibility is, however, negatived by a comparison of the portrait of Ham¬ 
murapi inscribed on the stele discovered at Susa, which bears the record 
of his code. Hammurapi there appears with a beard which reaches down 
to his waist. The length of the beard on the alabaster head we are dis¬ 
cussing is much more in accord with the beards on the portraits of Manish- 
tusu and Naram-Sin. Such little evidence as there is indicates that in the 
time of the dynasty of Agade and Kish it was the fashion in royal circles to 
wear the beards shorter than in the time of the first dynasty of Babylon. 
We conclude then that the bit of inscribed vase discovered by Banks is from 
a different period from the alabaster head, and suggest as a probable con¬ 
jecture that the head is a portrait of Shargalisharri. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES, CONTRIBUTION TO THE ASSYRIAN 

DICTIONARY 

1. papafru, “Chamber,” a Sumerian Loan-Word: In the drawing of the 
ground plan of a temple, published by F. Thureau-Dangin (Rev. d’Assy., 
IV, 23), one of the rooms bears the following inscription. “ pa-pa§ one gi 
wide and one gardu long.” It connects with a room designated as kisallu, 
“court.” A similar plan, published by L. W. King (Letters and Inscriptions 
of Hammurabi , No. 107), also designates one of the side rooms as a pa-pa $. 
This recalls the passage of Sennacherib, CT, 26, 23,30, the barakku sa ina kirib 
PA-PAff pi. (papafydti). The parakku of the temple is the chief chapel, or 
holy of holies, and is therefore surrounded by chambers, papafyu, a loan-word 
from pa-pafi. The word occurs in a Djokha tablet. Contenau, Umma sous 
la Dynastie d’Ur, No. 11 , sd-dug d Sara-su se 6 pa-pa§, “For the fixed income 
of the god Shara, grain of the temple of the chamber.” 

2. esigu , “Overflowing Canal”: The lexicons enter a word esigu f of 
unknown meaning, which, according to VR, 16o, 10, is a loan-word from 
a-si-ga and synonym of egd, “flood.” Also Haupt (ASKT , 98, 34), has 
e-de-a, “flood,” and a-si-ga as synonyms. The form from which esigu was 
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borrowed is e-si-ga, which in RA> 14, 5, 15, is explained by iku ihpuk, “the 
canal overflowed.” A storehouse in Telloh has the name 4 a-ei-ga ( CT , I, III, 
20A, 2). Therefore esigu = iku ihpuk, “overflowing canal.” sig in this 
compound is sig = malti, “be full.” The word means literally “full waters,” 
and e is a variant of o, not to be read eg as I interpreted in RA, loc. cit. 

3. egeru , “to Surround, Bind, Place a Girdle Around”: This Assyrian 
verb cognate of ■'3P! is established by Poebel, PBS, 1 V, 102, II, 4, where 
NIGIN (ni min) is explained by lawtim( = lam'd), zafyarum(= sahdrum ), 
tai&rum, egiru, safraru, kalti. Also Berlin Ass. 3024,1, 29, nigin = egiru in a 
similar list. 2 Holma {ZA, 25, 381) had already discovered the etymology 
of the root, and Fossey ( Babyloniaca , V, 213) arrived at the same conclusion 
independently for the I 2 perm, itguru. Several passages which contain this 
root have been misunderstood. The Sumerian root jilim , Br. 1326, “to 
turn,” has developed in two directions: (a) “to turn round, inclose, bar”; 
(6) “to overturn, destroy.” Hence jilim = pardku , “lock up,” sikuru , “shut¬ 
ting up,” and fyuUuku, “to overturn, destroy.” Here belongs the adjective 
itguru , “surrounding, inclosing,” jar sag jilim-jilim-ma = hadH itguruti, 
“the insurmountable mountains,” Haupt, ASKT, 98, 36, on jilim-jilim = 
hami itgur&tum , “the inclosing heavens,” SBP, 86, 45. More important, 
however, are the IV 2 and IV s forms which have been misunderstood. The 
Sumerian verb was reduced to jili and then strengthened by the root eg , 
“ to do.” Hence we have ni-jil4i-eg-gi-€& = itiangiri , “ [the gods] are bound,” 
ASKT , 127, 15, ni-jil4i-eg-ge~eb = iUeningili f “[the gods] are bound,” 
SPB f 124, 11. itguru , the adjective meaning “bound, encircled, and 
encircling,” then came to mean “foreboding, insurmountable.” The word 
was misunderstood by Streck, AsurbanipeU, II, 256, 16, where read igiart 
itgurdti , “the unsolved visions” (?), “the mysterious, hidden visions” (?). 
Streck’s derivation in his vocabulary from agaru , “think, plan,” is most 
unlikely, ad-gur , p. 254, 15, does not exist. The text has most likely 
A D-#A L = yirilti. 

4. ka$&Qu, “Press, Harass, Be Harassed, Be Angry”: The existence of 
a verb ka$d%Uy wholly different in origin and meaning from ]ca$&$u> “cut off” 
(Arabic fca$$a) and “grind, smash ” (Arabic jka^a), 3 is established by the pas¬ 
sage in CT, 16,25,48, a description of a demon ha pani izzu melammu ki-i$-$u, 4 
“of angry visage, of terrible glamor.” The Sumerian equivalent is zag- 
kesda in this passage. The word also means “excitement, anger” in Harper, 
Letters , 462, Rev. 22, libbi ha Ml harrani bili-ia ina libbi I'd ki-iq-$u, “The 
heart of the lord of kings, my lord, verily is aroused because of it.” This is 
the first example of the verb from which the compound ki-i$ libbi , “anger, 

1 Publications of the Babylonian Section of the University Museum, Philadelphia. 

* Text unpublished. Noted in Delitzsch's Glotsar. 

* These two Semitic roots fell together in Assyrian and have not been properly dis¬ 
tinguished in the lexicons. 

4 Here a gloss or synonym is broken away. 
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rage,” is derived. Figulla ( Der Briefwechsel BelibnVs , p. 41) falsely tran¬ 
scribed 1ci-i$-$u and followed the lexicons in connecting ki§ libbi with £ a§d$u, 
“cut and grind.” There is no evidence for any other reading than ki-i$ 
libbi, Sumerian sag-dib and lipes-gig, “troubled or sick heart,” see Delitzsch, 
AW, 590. The combination GAZ libbi , which influenced Delitszch to read 
/bis libbi, is to be rendered frip libbi; this removes the only evidence for the 
old etymology. 

The Semitic root of hi$$u, “anger,” is undoubtedly found in Arabic under 

three forms, undy, all with the general sense “press, be 

compressed, afflict with pain.” Hence Arabic , “terror, trembling,” 

and spasm, tetanus.” By metathesis Arabic has “afflict,” 

“anger.” Since the forms VI and VIII of ka$$a in the Arabic reflexive 
mean “to congregate,” the Assyrian ki$$u, “home, abode, place where 
the family gathers,” is explained. Arabic has no meaning from which the 
adjective kissu , “fearful, awful” can be derived. This ramification of the 
root appears only in Assyrian. 

5. kunnd , “Solicitously”; kunnd , “Solicitous”: This adverb does not 
appear to have been entered in our lexicons. It occurs in VR , 446, 38, in 
the n. pr. d Nin-urla sal-zid-dt-es ken ag-ga-ga = Ninurta sa kun-na-a irammu . 
“N. who loves solicitously.” The Sumerian adverb sal-zid-cU-es imposes the 
classification of kunnd as an adverb. The same Sumerian adverb occurs in 
an unpublished text (BM, 78183, 26) sal-zid-di-es d Ur- d Engur ga-an-i-idi, 
“Solicitously Ur-Engur I will praise.” In kunnd we have the hardened 
accusative form of the adjective kunnd, “solicitous.” This meaning is 
probably to be assigned to kunnd in preference to Delitzsch, HW, 338, 
“sorgsam bewahrt,” and Muss-Amolt, Lexicon, 405, “cared for.” The 
earlier lexicographers probably regarded this adjective as based upon the 
permansive piel of kand, and hence passive rather than active. Delitzsch 
(Assyrische Grammatik, 2 p. 260) apparently regards all nouns and adjectives 
of the form kuttul as connected with the permansive and infinitive of the piel. 
Even though all adjectives of this type be assigned to this source, it by no 
means follows that they are all passive, any more than that the correspond¬ 
ing forms of the verb are always passive. Note ukkumu, “cruel, seizing.” 
If we assume a meaning “cared for” for kunnd, it would be impossible to 
explain the adverb kunnd. Moreover, the passage IVR, 24a, 15, makes the 
meaning “solicitous, one who cares for,” imperative, for here the Sumerian 
equivalent is reduplicated, always an indication of the active sense, a-zur-zwr- 
ri = mard kunnd, “the solicitous son.” Note in this connection mw-rw-un- 
zur-zur-ri = vl ukanni, “they care not for,” CT, 17, 26, 42; zur-zur-ri = 
uktan-nu, “they shall show solicitude for.” Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus 
Aseur, 4 Rev. 16. 
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6. lakHy “Growl, Howl/’ etc.: The lamedh yodh form of the verb labdbu 
probably exists in Assyrian. Boissier, Choix, 32, 16: “If dogs in the wide 
street i-lab-buru; 1 K. 164, 5 in BA, II, 635, “Thrice upon the bed Ui-lab-bi-a 
she shall scream.” Here (?) Craig, RT , II, 16, 15, Gula la-ba-<U uzzat , “the 
screaming, the raging.” 

Stephen Langdon 

The University 
Oxford, England 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF Se'61 

In the current volume of AJSL, pp. 21-59, Maynard has given us a very 
useful transliteration and translation of religious texts from Al&ur. Since 
he has been the first to publish his studies, the honors of priority are his— 
and also the perils. It is the explorer’s right to make a few mistakes (cf. 
Meissner’s remarks on Ebeling’s interpretation, ZDMG, LXIX, 412); his 
successors should remember that “ce n’est que le premier pas qui coftte.” 

One little slip, however, is rather portentous, as it reopens the question 
of a Sumerian origin for the word bifcttE, Hades. After Delitzsch’s unlucky 
adventure with an assumed m'dlu, our word has been handled somewhat 
gingerly by etymologists. Maynard now suggests that &e’6l goes back to 
*Hl, which reminds him of the divine name Enzulla (Ebeling, No. 49, Col. II, 
1. 5). However, instead of d En-zu-id-la, we must naturally read d En-uru- 
nl-la, “the Lord of the eternal 2 city,” i.e., Hades, with the consort d Nin-uru - 
ul~la. This deity is mentioned CT , XXIV, 1, 20, etc., among the “names” 
of Anu. The new passage proves that En-uru-ul-la is properly Nergal, a 
result which might readily have been predicted from the name. Here again 
we have the shift between father and son; Nergal is sometimes called “the 
offspring of Ajiu” (ilitti int m ). 3 

There is certainly no ground for the statement that bifcttS has a foreign 
appearance. Such a remark would be quite valid in the case of erratic forms 
like obTi, “astrologer,” and “HUTS, “spindle,” which Boissier has recently 
explained from the Sumerian, but is hardly true of biSUD, a form like HT£H, 
“ass,” for *himdr (Ar., ^l^), Dibn, “dream,” and nibfct “god” (GK 28 , 


1 See Boissier, Documents Assyriens, 103, 16. Also Hunger {MVAO [1909], p. 218) 
has the correct interpretation. 

* Why should Sum. ul-la in ud-ul-la-iit, “for ever,” in the inscriptions of Entemena 
(ca. 2950 b.c.) be regarded as a Semltism, with Delitzsch (SOI, 47) ? Its synonym, dart, 
of course, is an Akkadian loan-word, but it is not found at such an early date. The 
early loan-words, like damtiar and damkar, ibila, ibira, tibira (see my article ablu-abdlu 
in ZA), have concrete meanings. On the Semitic side we need not consider ull& as 
necessarily derived from the stem iblP “go up.” The form is precisely what we should 
expect in a loan from a Sum. ulla. At all events the etymology of En-uru-ul-lar is clear. 

* Cf. Jastrow, Religion, I, 471. 
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§ 84, n.). Moreover, *si’dl-Se’6l has an excellent Semitic etymology; 
Glaser’s explanation, cited in GB , is substantially 1 correct, if we may judge 
from the Assyrian, where sa’dlu means not only “ask,” but also “decide” 
( sit’idu; micstdlu is “the decider”). 1 In the light of tar=§itdlu m (SGI, 155), 
li-tar—sa’dlu, etc., Hebrew Se’61 seems to belong to the same cycle of concep¬ 
tions as the Babylonian Du(l)-azag ki-nam-tar-tar-e-ne , otherwise Ubsugina , 
the parak stmdti, or “chamber of fates.” We may perhaps, therefore, regard 
bltf© as the equivalent of a *biK©©<*wu’S , dZ, “place of decision (of 
fates),” a form like “HF!*©©, “place of refuge (concealment).” Sum. ki- 
namtartarene 3 has the same meaning, “ the place where the fates are decided,” 
the Du(l)-azag. 

Originally, Se’6l must have had some such a concrete or appellative 
meaning (like mdt Id tdri, Irkalla<Uru-Qal, the great city). The 

classical Hebrew idea of Se’61, reflected in Job, verges closely on the Sadducean 
position of the later Jewish intellectuals, and cannot, of course, have been 
primitive. The Canaanites must have had a more or less elaborate escha¬ 
tology, like their Egyptian, Phoenician, and Syro-Mesopotamian neighbors, 
from the palpable absurdities of which the Hebrew thinkers reacted. I will 
not undertake to determine whether Sumerian influences lie behind the 
Canaanite conception of Se’61 , or not—my impression is strongly negative. 

W. F. Albright 

Johns Hopkins University 

1 The exact connotation of Se'dl is hardly, however, “Ort der Verantwortung.” 

2 The development of meaning appears clearly in iit'ulu, “question one another,” 
“consult,” “form a decision”; maldku, “consult,” often means “decide.” 

* Some have wished to derive Tartaros from this word. While the combination is 
most improbable, it must be admitted that there are many curious coincidences in pre¬ 
cisely this field of comparison, and that no one today knows the extent of Mesopotamian 
influence upon Anatolia and the Egean in the third and second pre-Christian millen¬ 
niums. Among such curiosities are Erebos and erib Sam&i (cf. SOI, 44; also the well- 
known Asia-acil, Europe-er<56w), Titan-*<Udnu (Assmann—some may be tempted to 
regard this as a pun), Tethys, consort of Okeanos, and Ti’amat-T*v4i| (suggested by 
Professor Haupt). At present these combinations belong in the third volume of the 
Handbuch der klassiachen AUertumswiasenachaft, a museum of philological diajecia membra. 
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MOHAMMEDAN LAW 

The law and the legal practice of Moslems the world over has been 
studied perhaps more than any other side of Mohammedan life by European 
scholars both for political and for scientific reasons and purposes. America 
has had its share in this work in the excellent introductory handbook of 
MacDonald. Into the intricacies and detail, however, America has not yet 
largely entered, although both commercially and politically her relations 
with the Moslem world are now closer than ever before and bid fair to 
extend. The Columbia University Studies in History , Economics and Public 
Law have dipped into the stream several times during the past few years, 
but never before to quite the same extent as in 1916. In that year appeared 
Hitti’s translation of Bal&urt’s Book of the Conquest of the Countries under 
the title The Origins of the Islamic State; this book would have belonged 
before the forum of this Journal , but was not sent here, and is therefore 
touched upon only lightly, although it was passed by unnoticed in the depart¬ 
ments of this University to which it was sent. In the same year the first 
two parts of Aghnides’ Mohammedan Theories of Finance 1 were brought out 
in a volume no smaller in size and not less well printed than Hitti’s work. 

The authorities of Columbia University are to be congratulated on their 
policy of giving voice in this excellent series to able young Orientals schooled 
in Western scientific methods on the affairs of their own world. This is 
to all intents and purposes a new departure in the annals of American pub¬ 
lishing investments, and the reviewer knows of no similar moneys in this 
country which are or could be invested to better purpose. There is, how¬ 
ever, just one word of warning which the writer thinks proper to utter: to 
secure the best results, results which can with practically absolute safety be 
used by Western scholars who are not Orientalists, just a little closer super¬ 
vision over these publications should be exercised by some one of the expert 
Orientalists on Columbia’s staff. It is especially Hitti’s work which would 
and should have profited greatly by such control, as even a non-Orientalist 
may see by glancing through the Preface. But Aghnides, too, clever as he 
is and very well at home in English, would have experienced neither harm 
nor humiliation, if someone whose acquaintance with English and with the 
Oriental field was wider and of longer standing had carefully gone over his 

1 Mohammedan Theories of Finance. With an Introduction to Mohammedan Law 
and a Bibliography. By Nicolas P. Aghnides. Studies in History, etc. Vol. LXX, 
Whole Number 166. New York: Columbia University, 1916. Pp. 540. $4.00. 
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expanded dissertation. To call attention to only a few matters, especially 
in Part I aqd the Bibliography: The phrasing of p. 30, 4 ‘did not intend to 
teach a new religion,” is hardly happy; neither Mohammed nor his followers 
ever conceived of Islam as a new religion. Hijrah , p. 31, is not “literally 
flight,” but “emigration, going (voluntarily) into exile”; p. 33, n. 2, is not 
correct as it stands. Chapter viii, pp. 109-16, needs supplementing and cor¬ 
rection as Guidi, Sachau Festschrift , especially pp. 335-36, shows. “To hold 
something for good, right,” p. 94; “This book is from the worst of 
books,” and “on account of its despise of the Sunnites,” pp. 194 f., are 
Orientalisms, which have nothing to commend them to English readers. 
The critique of p. 124, better on p. 149, is slightly immature and lacks 
breadth of knowledge and vision; Aristotelian logic and neo-Platonic theology 
and the world-views thereby conditioned created practically the same 
situation in the Western world, whenever they held sway during the Middle 
Ages. Presumably Part III, which is promised, will show how in their glosses, 
commentaries, and supercommentaries these people did, after all, sometimes 
and in some measure break through these limitations. In the Bibliography, 
p. 163, No. 4, de Slane’s translation, Notices et extraits des MSS de la Bibl. 
imp6riale } Vols. XIX-XXI, Paris, 1863-68, should be added. The Kor&n 
Concordances of Faid Ull&h (Bairflt 1323-1905) and of Ahmad Shah 
(Benares, 1906) deserve mention beside Fliigel; the latter, especially, in 
spite of glaring peculiarities, is better and fuller than Fliigel. A full 
alphabetical index, at least of the names and titles underscored in the 
Bibliography, will make it much more valuable and usable, especially 
in the case of those for whom this whole compendium, in the main 
excellent, is intended, i.e., for non-Orientalists. This is an omission 
which can still be made good in Part III, which, it is hoped, will not be 
so sparing in the matter of indexing as is the oriental custom generally. If 
the criticism here given seems sharp, it is hoped that it will not be thought 
unkind or by intention anything other than helpful. Even with the slight 
faults just mentioned, the book is evidently the work of one thoroughly at 
home in the Mohammedan world and nearly, if not quite, as much so in our 
own. It offers an excellent handbook to the historian, sociologist, or politi¬ 
cal economist, or even to the rare jurist, who dips into the history of his art, 
a handbook in English, so that he be not obliged to acquire two or three 
utterly foreign and difficult languages or do without proper information on 
nearly a third of the world. Part I gives a good survey of the fundamentals 
of Mohammedan law and legal practice generally; this with MacDonakTs 
handbook should suffice for most students and scholars who cannot go to 
the sources themselves. Part II gives in detail the intricacies and subtleties 
of Mohammedan theory, chiefly Hanifite, i.e., official Ottoman, on public or 
state finance. What Moslem scholars, purely Moslem scholars, think and 
thought about zakdt , fyarag , giziah, and their less important congeners, the 
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collection, general management, and proper disbursement of these “ taxes,” 
is fully and excellently set forth in these pages. Sufficient warning is given 
in the book itself against confounding these theories with the actualities 
of practice, or with a modern view of what is or should be. The historical 
development of these theories and a critique of them on the basis of actualities 
and of modern views is promised in Part III, to which we look forward with 
much interest and with great expectation in the hope that at least some of 
the improvements suggested here will be included. 

Martin Sprengling 

University of Chicago 


ON ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN ISLAMIC THEOLOGY 

Four important articles by Carlo A. Nallino lately appeared in Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali, Vol. VII, fasc. II, 421-66. Not as well known as his 
countrymen, Guidi and Caetani, Nallino deserves to be heard, as shall pres¬ 
ently appear. 

The first article deals with a moot point in the development of Mu c tazil- 
ism. Sahrast&ni and Maqrlzi report that 6&hiz held the Koran to be a body 
which might be transmuted upon occasion into a man or a beast. The dog- 
matician al-lgt and a few followers make G&hiz say that the Koran was a 
body which {actually) transformed itself now into a man and now into a 
woman. 

Modern attempts to understand this strange opinion have been few and 
unsatisfactory. Sale thought it referred to literal and spiritual interpre¬ 
tation. S. Horovitz and Horten ingeniously and fancifully found in it the 
influence of Stoicism or some other philosophy. The weakness of all may 
be illustrated by the sanest, MacDonald, whom the American student 
should correct. In Muslim Theology , etc., p. 161, he says: “We have prob¬ 
ably to see in his remark that the Qur 3 an was a body, turned at one time into 
a man and at another into a beast, a satirical comment on the great con¬ 
troversy of his time.” As well might Jonathan Edwards have said this of the 
Bible. Moreover, the two forms of the report are mixed, with the poorer 
predominating. It is a conclusion drawn for 6&hiz and other Mu c tazilites 
from his premises by his opponents, e.g., A£ c ari: “If the word of God was 
created, it was a body,” etc. The slander of 6&hiz goes back, as §ahr&stani 
shows, to the skeptic, irreverent Ibu ar Rawandi, who avenged himself on the 
Mu c tazilites for disavowing him by writing on “The Ignominies of the 
Mu c tazilites.” 

The second solves the problem of the origin of the Mu c tazilites in a 
manner which should find rapid and widespread acceptance. The anecdote 
of their origin, excellently set forth by MacDonald (op. cit ., 129 f.), has 
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recently been much disparaged. Many moderns have followed Steiner in 
seeking the point of departure for the Mu c tazilites in the Qadarites. For 
the name the student may be referred to MacDonald ( loc. cit .), and to 
Goldziher’s Vorlesungen, page 100, where the word is explained as ascetic 
separatists. That the great master’s authority may not give this general 
acceptance, it may be said blankly that this is fanciful and probably wrong. 
The dissent of the founders of Mu c tazilism from the orthodox position arose 
in the differences of opinion which followed the Charigite revolts. The 
Charigites held that a committer of a great sin, though a professing Muslim, 
was an unbeliever. The orthodox held that a professing Muslim, though he 
commit a great sin, must be considered a believer (cf. MacDonald, loc. cit.). 
Either view was fraught with grave and far-reaching consequences in this 
present practical and political world, not only in the world to come. The 
early Mu c tazilites dissented , as neutrals , from both extremes , and held that 
such a man was neither the one nor the other, but something midway between. 
The theologians of Islam, blinded by furor polemicus , early lost sight of these 
facts and branded these men as sectarians, dissenters from the orthodox 
belief. The historians give us the clue, where they speak of Mu c tazilites as 
neutral in early political controversies. A historian, Mascfidl, has pre¬ 
served the connecting link between these and the theological neutrals. Of 
course, these men presently were anything but sapless neutrals in the rapidly 
rising and multiplying theological debates of their time. 

The third article complements and adds Valuable material to Goldziher’s 
work on the relations of the (Charigite) Ib&dites with the Mu c tazilites (Rev. 
de Vhist. des rel., LXII, 232). 

The last note does for the name Qadarites (MacDonald, p. 128, who, with 
others perpetuates a slip of the great Pococke) what the second did for the 
Mu c tazilites. Qadar does not mean “power,” nor is the name quite lucus a 
non lucendo (Goldziher). It is merely a result of the clumsy and undeveloped 
technical terminology of the early days, 680-700, when Muslim Arabs first 
were driven to theological thinking, that men who called qadar , “absolute 
predestination,” into question and debated upon its relation to free will, 
instead of simply accepting the koranic statements, were named Qadarites , 
“Predestinationists,” just as early Charigites were called “judgment men” 
because they made the celebrated judgment on Ali’s caliphate matter of 
debate by opposing it. 

Martin Sprengling 

University op Chicago 
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NOTES ON EGYPTO-SEMITIC ETYMOLOGY. II 

By W. F. Albright 
J ohns Hopkins University 

The following etymologies are the result of studies in comparative 
Semitic lexicography and etymology made during the last three years. 
With Professor Ember's generous aid I have winnowed out much 
chaff; some will naturally remain. Much new etymological material 
of mine bearing on the other Semitic languages has been included. 
Even where it does not affect the Egyptian directly the impartial 
application of our principles to the various languages of the group 
cannot but prove reassuring and stabilizing. In this way, moreover, 
the Semitist will be able to catch a glimpse of the gains which will 
accrue to him from the study of the oldest monuments of Semitic 
speech. The earliest Egyptian records antedate by fully five 
hundred years the inscriptions of the Akkadian kings (ca . 2850-2700). 

1. Id, ‘rage' = <JU&, 1 crash, roar' (sSl#, ‘thunder'; hence the 
thunder-god is Hadad, like R&gimu and Ramm&n-Rimm6n), related 
(Haupt) to^Jjft, f roar' = “irn (GR 16 ); cf. also and Ju#. In 

a word of such evident onomatopoetic origin the shift between i and h 
is not surprising; cf. (JT"iX; cf. wpuopcu) and /r- A pho¬ 
netic change is also possible; cf. iw , ‘be' = mn (STH) and iwr , ‘be 
pregnant' = PTH (both due to Sethe).- The association between id 
and idw, 1 crocodile,' is hardly more than paronomasia. 

215 
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2. hfy, ‘reap/ I would regard this word as denominative from 
‘ sickle ' = Coptic OSC. Since the Egyptian sickles were usually 

(and always originally) made of flint set in a wooden frame, we may 
compare Eth. ATM:, D ez&, ‘ flint/ The consonantal structure is 
identical. 

— ilrrt —see c rt. 

3. iihi, ‘overflow'; ilfyt, ‘inundation/ This word is surely 

Eth. °aih, ‘flood, deluge/ especially of the KaTaK\v<rfi6s .• 

Dillmann's comparison of (denominative) and J&fft:, ‘descend 
(from heaven) ' is very doubtful, and the combination with ^, 

‘fall/ is more than doubtful. I would find the stem in Assyr. mehu , 
‘hurricane/ used almost interchangeably with abdbu , ‘flood/ For 
the etymology of the word cf. Ar. or H^J}u n y ‘filth' (=^tXi*, 

LA y 111,480) and xiftASj = ^t sXjc suJuz 

, a gruel mixed with oil. Comparing the rhyme words Safidfiu 
(cf. s.v . ws§), rah&fyiiy and mahdhu 1 all meaning ‘pour, soil/ etc., and 

the parallel development of Jo , baldlu y JuJb , etc., whence 
and bubbulu = abubuy I would suggest a root-meaning ‘pour/ 

— i c b —see c b. 

— i c f— see a /. 

— i c m —see c m. 

— i c rt —see °rt . 

4. iw c f ‘heir/ In an article in ZA t I have shown (independently 

of Torczyner, WZKM, XXVIII, 465) that Assyr. ablu , ‘heir' 
(>Sum. ibila)y is derived from hbl (J^jc, bzn, stem of biin, ‘vapor, 
transitoriness'), ‘to change,' a primary sense from which all the 
meanings of the stem may readily be deduced. Joje , ‘be silly,' is 
a parallel to oi-U*, Janw, etc. ( JAOS f XXXVI, 229), and is not a 
transposition, as Brockelmann thinks, of J^jj = bri2 = Eg. bhi f ‘flee' 
(Ember). It might have been added that the pre-Isl&mic gods Hubal 
and c Aud , ‘change’) are in all probability different forms of 

the Arabian Chronos (cf. Orelli, Die hebraischen Synonyma der Zeit 
und Ewigkeiiy p. 107). Ablu f ‘heir,' is an exact parallel to , 

‘ successor'; the stem appears in Arabic as , ‘ be deprived of a 


1 Note also 


‘pour,’ and 



‘drizzle.’ 
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son (mother)/ a privative development or, more probably, in view of 
the synonym Jjo, bra (biD*cK, 1 cluster of grapes’), euphemistic, 
‘have a son, be fruitful.’ Ar. habila points unmistakably to the 
primitive matriarchate. In view, therefore, of ablu and fyaVifa I 
propose the combination of iuf with OAco s, ‘ change/ primarily 
perhaps ‘turn, twist/ which appears in Arabic as J^x (cf. 1A (Di = 

Jy^ y "f A?: = = bV. ftJ^x Jux means mot audUo , mot audLsc , 

‘his mother was deprived of him’ (LA, XIII, 511, 10). Literally 
the phrase means ‘a wailing was made for him’; its origin is none 
too clear; LA gives a variant aJ^x JU . Perhaps we have to do 

with a popular etymology (JjX , ‘wail’), and the idiom had the 
original force ‘his change turned, he died’; cf. , ‘become poor.’ 
Or Jux may have meant ‘be succeeded’ or ‘be deprived of a suc¬ 
cessor’ (cf. above for JcjJ* and v»dJLs>); cf. s^Jixt, ‘die/ properly 
‘cause one to succeed (at the heel).’ Ar. c aHil (pi. c ijdl), ‘family, 
children/ may thus have meant ‘heir(s), successor(s).’ Jlx, ‘pro¬ 
vide for one’s family’ (LA, XIII, 513, 18 f.: Lj pU 

Lj&jaXj ^y$ mJt) is an interesting analogy to JJje 

and , which exhibit the same development. GB 16 is probably 

wrong in combining Jux with bW, ‘suckling,’ Xbv, Ppifrs, b'V, 
‘boy,’ etc., which belong solely to Jolc , ‘suckle,’ and the related 
bby, stem of bbi?, primarily ‘suckling/ like lakit (cf. s.v. irtt); 
uldltu (HW , p. 716) means ‘nurse/ and is a formation like qurddu, 
‘warrior’ (uldldtu, ‘weakness/ is properly ‘childlikeness’; there is no 
valid evidence for a stem bbx, ‘ hinfallig sein ’; contrast Dennefeld, 
Geburtsomina , p. 32). Accordingly I would connect iuf, ‘heir,’ and 
iuf, ‘reward’ (see below), with c lw, c wl> * c wi>iuf. My etymology 
of the homonym iuf, whence the hieroglyph, representing a bone 
with its flesh, connecting it with ^x^, ‘mend, of a broken bone/ is 
as doubtful as the origin of the Arabic word. 

5. iuf, ‘reward,’ seems to be analogous to abdlu, ‘pay/ originally 
‘give in exchange,’ like ^o^x, etc. For the development ‘pay, 
reward/ cf. fql, ‘reward/ which I would combine with JdiS, iaqdlu, 
‘pay’ (properly ‘weigh out’; cf. fc*bc); Dbip, Saldmu, ‘pay, 
begleichen/ and Sulmdnu, ‘present’; also belohnen . 
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6. iw& y ‘masturbate’ (e.g., Pyr. Texts , 1248; later rationalism 
made a goddess Iusas consort of Atum-R6 c ), and (7) iwiw y ‘ balance’ 
(D*3TXw). The stem of these words, *iw$ y I would connect with 
HUE, ‘be level, equal, like’; for transposition, especially com¬ 
mon with the weak consonants, cf. ilq =, ‘ ascend ’ (Ember), 
irt , ‘eye/ and rifcO (Ember), above on iufi, and below on wt, etc. 
For iw$w y ‘balance/ note that J<5x = ^ r *«, ‘make level/ has the 
specific sense ‘equalize the two pans of a balance.’ Ar. = 
means ‘pollute one’s self accidentally (by emission of semen) 
so as to be hindered from prayers.’ A hint as to the original sense is 
offered by sapu n y ‘milk running from the teats without being milked.’ 
For the development cf. sahula , ‘be level, equal, easy/ whence 
ishdl is ‘diarrhoea.’ Accordingly = (in the meaning 

JuJb see below on Mnw) y which is only another proof 

(iwilw = ^A 4 ju**) that pornographic words and symbols belong 
to the oldest precipitates of civilization, and hence are of the utmost 

importance for sociogenetic studies. Another value given for 
* * » 

, gyi £ , means primarily‘level.’ 

8. iwd y ‘ separate‘repulse, ward off’; cf. JJ/,‘ward off’= 
‘separate/ etc. (there are many parallels in Semitic). ^, 

‘squander wealth/ is ‘separate (one’s self from it).’ A related stem 
* 

is perhaps ^j , ‘drive, repel’= d?r (Ember). 

9. inp y ‘child, offspring’ = a)6i<\ \, ‘egg’ (cf. ideogram for 4wht 

used for sl y ‘child, son’), , scion, sprout’ ( KB y VI, 1, 327; 
VG y p. 234 : = liblibbu, ‘offspring’; cf. 2b",b, ‘tendril, branch.’ 
Similarly libu means both ‘offspring’ and ‘palm shoot’; cf. Schorr, 
VB y V, 190). However, I am still inclined to think with JAOS , 
XXXVI, 228, that eUbu y ‘grow, flourish/ belongs with instead 

of with (Jensen). To the illustrations there cited add ^ , ^4, 
both of milk and of rain, fertility, and note that Assyr. libu is a 
synoiiym of tufydu y while LJ = ‘to milk the first milk of a ewe/ 
clearly connected with . Ar. is used in the sense of ‘ fer¬ 

tility’ like Lat. uber . The root meaning of the stems Ibb (whence 
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libbu, ‘body, heart/ primarily ‘entrails/ like qlb), labd y laud 

( C yi), lapdpu is ‘turn, twist/ applied hence to ‘tendril, sprout. 7 

For i<u cf. iqr = iidt y ‘dew 7 = (Ember), Uq = ULij 

(Muller), etc.; for p<b cf. c pz = “Q2 (Ember), p£g = *J>*+i (Ember), 
hsp = hezb y hpi = henbert (below), etc. 

10. iri, ‘make, do’= uaru, ‘bring, lead/ just as rdi (< q.v.) = redu , 

‘bring, lead, cause, produce. 7 Excellent parallels are Lat. ago 
(ayw = ‘drive, lead 7 ), and treiben=tun; for others cf. s.v. rdi. PTH, 
(DdcD :, ‘throw/ are like etc. It is very possible that uard 

is connected with HfcP, ‘see 7 ( irt y ‘eye/ Ember), in view of atd y 
‘see/ properly ‘come upon, find/ like XS"-. It is also possible, as 
Vollers suggested (GS 16 , s.v . !Tfl) that PlfcPn and rPTI bear a 
relation like amdru and “CX, connected through the causative 
‘show*. 7 However, I will refrain from penetrating deeper at present 
into these glottogonic jungles. 

11. irp y ‘wine 7 ; cf. s.v. Sdh. 

12. irity ‘milk. 7 I would associate this word with , ‘strike 

the breast of a mother in milking or sucking 7 = ^Jo; LA y X, 198 
has: LJu^ viiij sLu&JI 

• The Zufca c is explained as a ‘colt 7 (muhr) or 

‘foal of an ass 7 (gate; also = ‘gazelle/ probably Eg. gte y ‘gazelle 7 ), 
meaning primarily ‘sucking colt. 7 A young boy (^JuaJ\ ^a*oJ!) is 

called by the same name (cf. on c dd); this is the Assyr. lakd y a 
synonym of gifyru y Serru (Eg. §ri<Srr y ‘be small/ Ember), uldlu (see 
on iw c ) y etc., meaning properly ‘suckling/ like ierru in the myth of 
“Ea and Atrabasls.” In the “Descent of I§tar,” 1. 36, ana gifyri 
laki lubki $a ina Id dmiSu = u For the infant, the suckling I will 
weep, who before his time (his mother has deserted/ 7 after the 
goddess 7 descent to Hades). The meaning of the root lak is ‘bite, 
prick, sting, suck/ as well as ‘strike, stroke, milk 7 (cf. the develop¬ 
ment of 7 dXa), values which are found in a large number of more 

or less related stems (cf. rthfi :, ‘ impress, inscribe, stick 7 ; IxJ , dli, 
etc.). As usual in such w’ords we have rhyme formations 
(which remain to be studied in Semitic, where the difficulties to be 
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surmounted are much greater than in Indo-European); cf. 

^ (Eth. <z)70:, ‘give milk to drink/ and a) 7A:, ‘strike, prick'= 

L^j) = ‘prick’:‘stick’:‘sting/ We need hardly enumerate here all 
the similar stems, including those with (£^j), = 

(cf. ^5 0 and etc. While irtt may be derived from another 

stem of our root lak ( rt; that t = c is the palatalization of k is now 
absolutely certain; several illustrations will be found below, s.v. twf 
and tpht), a direct connection with , lakiL is by no means 

impossible; the c is often lost in Egyptian, as in wgl , ‘be wretched' = 
(Ember); ngl, ‘touch, grasp'=3?jG (Ember, AZ , LI, 116); 

inq , ‘embrace' = oijifi. ; idr , ‘flock' = “H7 (Ember); qfot, ‘nipple' (for 
*(fb = *k c b , by partial assimilation) = Ar. ku c b (Ember); dwi, ‘ morn¬ 
ing' = !Jl^ (Ember); dwi, ‘pray'=^xj (Ember). 

13. isw, ‘recompense, price,' is to be combined with , ‘be 
opposite, correspond.' Cf. mafytru, ‘price,' from mahdru , ‘receive,' 
properly ‘be in front, opposite'; mafyar =; mitfyuru means ‘corre¬ 
spond'; cf. also on ivfi, ‘reward.' Eg. isw, ‘old,' would then mean 
JTffP pTP (Dan. 7:13), ‘advanced in years.' 

14. Uq —see next word. 

15. ith, ‘shoot (an arrow).' In Gen. 21:16 archers are called 

niTp "TTE-, properly ‘those who stretch the bow.' 1 Ar. l^!? = 
‘stretch out, throw'; taha n is ‘level ground,' like sath (Assyr. sifypu, 
‘surface,' KB, VI, 2, 96, 1. 2, exhibits the same development); l Jp t 
‘depart,' ‘perish,' is clearly a modification of the same basic idea. 
Related stems are , ‘stretch out, spread, ’ (Vrrfi: 

(a causative, as Ember pointed out many years ago), and 

; the ideas ‘stray, perish,' come from ‘stretch, incline'; 
‘throw down, hurl.' Hitt, ‘smear' (whence tfratu, 

w 

‘bribe,’ as Haupt has shown; cf. my article in ZA on tenSu, tuSSu), 


■ n »p th means, according to Haupt, not ‘ foot the bow,’ but ‘subdue it. force it to 
bend.’ Assyr. mulmulln nasdku ( Creation , IV, 101) I would explain as ‘set the arrow (on 
the bowstring), shoot.‘ like XSH GDHH ( Eltph.. 56, Col. 1, 1. 3), lit. ‘cause the 
arrow to ride (on the bowstring).’ 
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is ‘spread, coat’; the stems with fy probably have no connection. 
E.g. Uh also means ‘drag/ of a net; cf. Gardiner, Admonitions , 
p. 86. A related stem is perhaps Eth. coTrh;, ‘heap up, pile/ 
originally ‘spread out 1 (Dillmann; cf. “fSlT, ‘pour out/ and Sapdku , 
‘heap up/ which exhibit complementary meanings like kardmu y 
JAOS , XXXVI, 228). 

I had combined iiq , ‘wait/ with a)fit i , ‘draw the bow/ com¬ 
paring Hip, quuuiij ‘wait/ i.e., ‘be on a stretch/ and Ip, , 
{ ^y = uaqu ) ‘watch, wait’ (cf. Haupt on tuppu = *£X2 , ZA y XXX, 
96ff.), before noticing that Muller had combined it with , ‘be 
firm, reliable’ ( MVAG y XVII, 3, 75, n. 1). No doubt Muller is 
correct; is thus the Arabic equivalent of coMi; Uq y however, 
is naturally not a loan-word. 

16. c t, ‘shout’ (for * c i c i) = coahO i , ‘shout’ (for *a)OahO :)> 

ts** - ^ (cf - 

17. cc w y ‘sleep’ (for * c vfw or *i Q w; see Erman, AZ y XLVI, 96 ff., 
on the assimilation of i to c ; the opposite process also occurs) = 

, 'wake up’ (auJot), 'watch, pay attention, remember/ For 

the antiphrasis see Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, pp. 86f.: ‘sleep, 

wake’; , ' watch’ = Tigrifia harrasa , ‘sleep/ etc. The process 

of transformation may have been ‘collect one's self' (for original 
meaning cf. , ‘gather/ and D'f *, 'shovels’), 'pay attention, 
wake up, be wakeful, sleep fitfully, slumber, sleep 7 (for analogous 
shifts cf. s.v . thn ). Ember compares r&, ‘awake’ (originally ‘raise 
the head’; cf. Muller, RT y XXXI, 188, n. 3), and r$wt y 'dream/ wrs y 
'headrest’ (on which the Egyptians pillowed their heads). 

18. : /, 'squeeze out, strain, filter’ (cf. utf, 'bind’) = , ‘drip/ 

Assyr. *erepu>erpitu, urpatu y ‘cloud’ ( = b£^; cf. modern , 

G# 16 ). A transposed doublet is = ‘drip’; oix^! =‘press, 

squeeze, cause to drip (of a skin-bottle)’; cf. , 'bleed at the 

nose.’ The meanings of cc / and oix-j are so close that they may 
be identical instead of doublets. 

19. c b, 'bind’ = j*x, D"-3 (cf. *!T-7), whence D?, ‘people’; 
cf. kimtu = Uy (as in c Ammu-rauili = Kimtu-rapa^tu ra ; see Lucken- 
bill, JAOS, XXXVII, 250 ff.), from kamu y ‘bind’; iboUx , ‘turban/ 
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is ‘what is bound' (around the head). The interchange of b and m 
between Semitic, Egyptian, and Coptic is extremely common. Eg. 
c 6, ‘horn,’ I would derive from c 6, ‘bind’; the horns of cattle are 
bound to the yoke; cf. qarn , ‘horn/ miqran , ‘yoke/ While in 
Palestine the neck-yoke was regularly employed, in Egypt the yoke 
was almost invariably bound to the horns; cf. Schafer, Priester - 
grdber vom Totentempel des Ne-user-Ri , p. 170 and Fig. 11. One 
might expect a word like c b to be primitive, but cf. m&dr , ‘ear/ and 
irt, ‘eye/ etc. Even "pp, qam ) in spite of its too obvious similarity 
to cornUy is perhaps to be derived from , qardnu , ‘gather, join/ 

The stem cannot well be denominative; cf. Li, ‘gather/ whence 
probably !y>, K n P, ‘read/ like lego, ‘lesen/ Ember calls attention 

to the fact that Mi has the same development. It is true that &Pp 
is usually taken to be onomatopoetic, like blp and qri, ‘thunder/ 
but fcOp , ‘ read ' may have been influenced in its development by the 
meaning ‘collect/ I would connect iTH, hw (Ember), and (whence 
audtu, ‘word/Ungnad), ‘announce/with /utf(Enlber), ‘gather/ 

20. C 6 C , ‘boast'—see next word. 

21. c ra, ‘ swallow' = , ‘swallow, gulp down without sipping 

or taking breath'(LA, II, 61: ijojo ^jx ^jjo *LJ! waJlM 

^ a force closely akin to yi and ^x . 

Eg. c m means also ‘absorb' (e.g., Pap. d'Orbiney , 14, 1). Hence 
Ember is inclined to connect c m with c mi, ‘know' (i.e., ‘absorb, 
learn'), and However, it seems to me preferable to separate 

the two stems, combining c mi with and c m with ^x . Very 
possibly C 6 C , ‘boast,' comes from the same root; c ubdb (= c ubb f gubb) = 
‘first swelling of a torrent, flood' (= abubu, with Landberg, Dattnah , 
II, 394 f.; vocalization is like atudu = c atud , wzdlu — gazdl; cf. also 
y!pn = Aurd^w), *Ul Jjl. A flood swallows, and gulps 

down everything in its path. 1 From the idea ‘swell, of a torrent,' 


» Hence ytj means * take the whole of a thing, be comprehensive,’ a meaning 
illustrated in various ways; ^jX^ is ‘wide, spacious.’ For development cf. • 

Lw l. From ls deve ^°I )e< * 11180 the meaning ‘ shine forth, be bright, 

pure, clean,’ Eg. w c b, which Ember has combined with ^X . ‘light of 
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come and ‘ pride, boastfulness, haughtiness/ with which 

cf. C 6 C , ‘ boast/ 

22. c nJ, ‘ live ’ = { J^ , ‘ live. , For fy = see above, in the intro¬ 
duction. A possible secondary n 1 need afford no difficulty; verbs 
with prefixed n are very common in Semitic, while infixed n is found. 2 
In Egyptian we have a number of cases of affixed n, originating, 
perhaps, in the idmnf form; as $bb-8bn, ‘mix* (^Li, Sabdiu 
[Ember]; Sbb is used of mixing dough, just as in Assyrian; cf. Gar¬ 
diner, RT y XXXIV, 64, and Haupt, AJSL , XXVI, 16, and note 63), 
qSn, ‘be hard' (*T£p, Ember), hwn (*in, ‘live/ Ember), etc. 
Moreover, we already have in Arabic a stem jiju, ‘ raise, support, 
invigorate/ Na c 8, ‘bier’ (ouv*J! ma Y be compared, as sug¬ 

gested by Ember, to c n^, ‘mummy’ (for this meaning cf. Naville, 
Litanie du soleil , p. 97, and Sphinx , IX, 89). Both expressions are 
evidently euphemistic (cf. = o-yo). It is most improbable 

n 

that ju = has any connection with LiJ . The primary mean¬ 
ing of , jiju (root c a£) may have been ‘support/ hence 

‘nourish, keep alive/ The force ‘live* may develop from ‘keep 
alive/ just as in the case of baldiu 7 ‘live’ {bullu^u = ttbs; cf. 
and mu$$uru). Eg. c nft£, ‘grain* (Gardiner, Admonitions , p. 49) is 
compared by Ember with c a/£ and hw (see OLZ } XIX, 73). 


the sun’) -«W6u, ‘be bright, clean’; cf. nab&, ‘be brilliant' -na66, £32, . ‘gush 

forth, of a fountain,' and nabdfu, ‘flash forth, shine'-* hjJ , synonym of (nabdfu 
ia iamii, Eg. ‘radiance,’ may be connected with U^i, 

‘flood.’ On the other hand, wbn, ‘shine,’ is probably not , ‘flow,’ but 6anfl, 'be 
bright' (Ember), in view of bnbnt — xiqq&ratu and iumu babbanu (for *banbanu) -iumu 
tixqaru , ‘renowned name.’ Nor has , 'day,' any connection with ‘flow’; 

is a secondary formation from T12. while * 'flow,' seems to belong with 

Eg. hr, ‘to milk’ (jjb , ‘flow’), and the rhyme formations and ^ , ‘flow,’ both 
used also of milk. 

1 Parasitic n is common in Coptic, Aramaic, and Ethiopic. 

* For infixed n cf. 3B3 and (kappu — kipp&t p-i&tn n-ic:D). pip 

and t22p • . san&qu (Haupt. Brockelmann) and , g& qu (root probably sJj Av 

Also affixed n is common; cf. . jtwif, ' be hard,’ . £ , , etc. 
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23. c nh, ‘ sandal strap’ (cf. Gardiner in Hastings’ Encycl. of 

Religion and Ethics , VIII, 20 f.), is to be connected with jLte, 
'bend, twist’; cf. ^Tfe) from = ‘twist, bind, 

tie.’ According to Ember c 7iJ, ‘swear,’ may be derived from the 
stem of c n&, ‘sandal strap,’ just as c rq , ‘swear,’= sJiJLft (Ember), in 
the sense ‘bind, confirm.’ Naturally c nfy may be a denominative, 
analogous to , ‘salute.’ 

24. c rt, ‘snake, uraeus’ (i c rt, cc rt; cf. Erman, AZ, XLVI, 96 ff.). 
I am inclined to derive this word, along with (25) c rt, ‘book roll,’ and 
(26) ilrrt, Hitt (for c rrt ), ‘ vine, tendril, twig,’ from a stem * c r, ‘ twist ’ = 


‘delude, deceive’ (garr is ‘fold in a garment’; cf. also and 
, ‘twist, bend, deceive,’ etc.). There are several Assyrian words 
which may belong to this stem instead of the parallel ardru , , 

‘bind, curse’ (i.e., ‘ban’): irru , ‘entrails’ (cf. Haupt on irrti, ‘Mohn,’ 
ZA , XXX, 63); irru , ‘sling’; arru (fcPX), ‘bird catcher.’ Eg. i c rt, 
‘serpent’ is ‘the coder’; cf. parallels quoted under wtt = Jejie. 
Ilrrt, ‘vine,’ is ‘the twiner’; c rt, ‘book’ is hardly ‘skin’ 

(Brugsch), but is analogous to mdlt, ‘scroll’ = Plfe'E (Ember), from 
the same root as dldl, ‘head ’ = nb'aba (Ember). 

27. c fyi, ‘hang, be suspended’ (Coptic 61^ 6, ‘hang up’)=^S^ , 


‘be soft, lax, indolent’ (cf. aha nadu, x*t P TrapHfxiprj), , 

‘loosen,’ with which we may combine kC1a)i, ‘open’ (Dillmann, 
col. 293 , compared ^y n*H, which is obviously improbable); cf. 

‘loosen,’ and bnpl, ‘begin’ (hit, Ember), X“ w , Jitrru, ‘open, 
initiate, begin.’ ‘To cause to be loose’=‘to hang,’ so = ‘let 

down’ (curtain, etc.). Through the development ‘suspend, let 
down, drop, pour’ we arrive at ‘sprinkle, of rain,’ and 

rahu, ‘pour, impregnate’; for rahafyu cf. already s.v. ilfy. At. ^ 

is clearly connected with for , ‘tread under foot’ (to 


soften); cf. with the same meaning (Assyr. asdru). For c = r 

cf. the hni, c sm , ‘ hawk,’ which Ember has identified with DH^ = , 

‘vulture.’ 
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28. c &m, ‘extinguish (fire),’ is hard to separate from , ‘be 

n 

extinguished (fire)/ originally perhaps connected with , K2H, 
‘cover, hide’; fire is put out by suffocation; cf., however, fOD and 
L$", which suggest a rhyme formation. Ar. , ‘be stifled, 

choked' (by sobs, of an infant; LA y IX, 414, ^kiul 
•KJt 1 *^ au«db), forms perhaps a bridge between c &m and 
lxs» . Ember suggests a comparison with , ‘be dry, arid'; cf. 
H bz and bullu f ‘extinguish/ Ar. pj&z , however, is perhaps a 
modification of , ‘be dry’ (of herbage), which originally 

meant precisely the opposite, ‘sprout, flourish' (u£$ubu = unnubu, 
22£). One might also think of jy^c., ‘be violent/ with the force 
‘suppress/ 

29. c ddy ‘boy,' = bjtf, ‘calf/from bj>? = J^, ‘hasten'(originally 
‘roll'); cf. "©, etc., and ^i, ‘flee/ Eth. ; (with H!), means 

in general ‘young animal/ also ‘child/ For the association of ideas, 
cf. Eg. n/r, ‘colt, boy’; mdru , ‘boy, son/ and muru (Ar. muhr) y 
‘colt'; ‘boy/ and Plbip, ‘lamb/ , ‘lamb, kid'; xbV, 

OvX:, ‘colt/ and b"H2, ‘boy’; ‘kid' = ‘child'; in Spanish polio 
(‘cockerel') means ‘boy,' while in the United States ‘chicken' may 
mean ‘girl.’ For d<l cf. on = The change is not 

uncommon in Semitic; cf. Haupt, JBL , XXXV, 322, and Barth, 
Etymologische Studien y p. 45 (i7J£: = nagl y ‘race, posterity'; h&V \, 
‘ass 1 = Q ilg y ‘wild ass'—in both cases with g , just as with c dd and 
ddb!). The change is also common enough in Indo-European and 
very common in Malay. We have in Egyptian d for r (also in 
Ethiopic; cf. Praetorius, BA y I, 45 ff.) in mdd y ‘press,' and mdr y 
which corresponds to , ‘ milk by squeezing the teats between 

the fingers' = Eth. <*°%l.\ y ‘chew.' 

30. wmt —see note on nhd . 

31. wn —see wnn. 

32. wnum y ‘shake, sway'= Eth. *a)&a)([: (1"coJimA:, etc.), 
‘shake, tremble.' 

33. wni y ‘run' = ^jj, ‘be weak' (Hr, ‘oppress,' is a transitive 
development; cf. GB l6 ) y connected with Jy, (^’Ij), and 
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(with med. h as ttrp = y*P , 'day/ etc.). The development of 

meaning is shown by = ‘run fast/ to which Professor 

Ember directed my attention. We say ‘run down'=‘weak, 
exhausted/ Eg. whn , ‘destroy* (a wall) is to be connected with 
***• ‘ break, tear (intransitive), be weak, on the point of falling 
(wall)*; see Ember, AZ y LI, 117, No. 68. I would also connect 
with Eg. whi y ‘forsake, escape/ which presents a development 
of meaning precisely like Assyr. ma&dru (for uaSdru), ‘cut, sever* 
( = Eth. f**)’ etc.), mwJJuru, ‘forsake, escape/ and £Am:, 

‘separate, split/ tS^B, ‘escape/ Many other parallels could be 
adduced. The n in whn is secondary; cf. above, s.v. c n&. 

34. wnn , ‘to be/ The etymology of this word is so extraordi¬ 
narily intricate that I cannot hope to solve it entirely. I will there¬ 
fore present my ideas in somewhat apodictic fashion, leaving the 
decision to the future. Following a hint dropped somewhere by 
Renouf, I would regard the primitive meaning of the root as ‘open/ 
Eg. wn 9 especially of vegetation, ‘open out, ripen/ The original 
meaning is reflected perhaps in Hnd\ etc., ‘vessel* (Eg. nw t 
hnw , Ember, AZ y LI, 116); the secondary sense appears in 

‘ripen/ and , which is phonetically very close to the basic form 
of the root. From the meaning ‘ripen* comes ‘be fixed, appointed, 
of time*; cf. our ‘maturity.* Hence is derived Ar. D and D , ‘maturity, 
time/ D and, °audn, ‘time, portion of time, moment* = Eg. nw f 
‘time/ wnw y ‘hour* (Ember). ‘To come at an appointed time* is 
‘to happen, befall* (Heb. mSS* , Pu c al). Hence, again, we have 
TOK, ‘cause to fall (into), deliver over/ primarily ‘cause to befall.* 
The reflexive U easily assumes the force ‘wait for the appointed 
time, delay, procrastinate/whence also ^j|, ‘delay/ ^1, ‘retard/ 
^jLuJ, ‘wait for* (HSKm, ‘look for an opportunity*). This 
meaning appears in Egyptian in the causative Jm, ‘wait* (Ember, 
AZ, LI, 117). Eg. wnny ‘to be/ may derive its force from ‘to befall, 
happen,* like fTH ("in , ‘fall*), or it may have meant ‘wait, remain, 
exist, be/ like Eth. tfrtco: = , ‘wait’ (Praetorius, BA y I, 34, 

who cites as parallels Kith • , , and Galla tur)> , ‘remain 

behind.* Eg. hpr f ‘become, exist/ is the Arabic v-aAs>, ‘change/ as 
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first suggested by Ember. One might, following Dillmann, cite 
UAai: = Jl^, ' change/ as a parallel, but Praetorius has provided 
us with a much better etymology of the Ethiopic word. An 
excellent parallel is werden y connected with vertere . In view of , 
' succeed, be behind/ one might be tempted to compare fypr to It. sue - 
cedere , Sp. suceder, 'happen, take place’ {tenet lugar), etc. is 

Heb. w,br;, 'change, replace, pass by/ Assyr. fyaldpu, 'clothe/ 
properly 'put on a change of garments’ (HS^br). 

35. unify, 'adorn, clothe’ = Assyr. aldfyu (on ullufyu, 'adorn, 

clothe/ see Thureau-Dangin, RA, XI, 157), which must be kept 
separate from aldfyu = ~ b&t, 'spoil, sour’ (OLZ, XVII, 494). 

The stem is apparently to be associated with Eth. Adi?:, 'be 
handsome/ I'Adi? :, 'adorn one’s self/ and yi , 'shine.’ Gesenius’ 

combination of this stem with ^, 'jaw’ (Assyr. lafyu, Eg. nh, 
Ember), is very probable; see the Thesaurus, p. 751. The root lah 
means 'be fresh/ hence 'bright, ruddy/ of the cheek, etc. In 
Ethiopic "'rib appears (Praetorius, BA, I, 24 f.) as ykPfh *?:, 
'cheek.’ The stems from our root appear in Assyrian (aldfyu, lafyu, 
Idfyu) and Egyptian (unify, nfyn, nh) with fy, while in South Semitic we 
have fy; Hebrew and Aramaic are doubtful. Apparently there were 
parallel roots lah and lafy in proto-Semitic. 

36. wrd, 'rest’ = £jj, 'enter.’ Wrd is presumably denomina¬ 
tive from a noun corresponding to Eth. &7^:, 'hut, house’; cf. 
v^b, 'spend the night/ Assyr. bdtu, ‘rest’ ( nubdttu, 'rest-day, holi¬ 
day’), from bait, 'house/ itself to be derived, with Haupt, from 
fcfD, ‘enter.’ Haupt also derives "jib, 'spend the night/ from 
Idnu, 'inclosure.’ Similarly, Praetorius (BA, I, 23) explains 

'rest/ as denominative from a word corresponding to , meaning 
"auf den Soller, das Oberstockwerk gehen.” 1 

37. whi —see on wni. 

38. ws$, 'make water, piss’= £-«&, 'piss/ Assyr. safydfyu, 'dis¬ 
charge semen’; a vocabulary published by Jastrow, ZA, IV, 155, 
1. 15, has u$-zu-a-ri-a = Safydfyu. The Sumerian expression means 

1 Eg. wt4 also means ‘be tired,’ which Ember thinks is more original, but may easily 
be secondary, like modern ; see Haupt, AJSL, XXII, 198. 
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Ho impregnate ( a-ri-a = rahu , lit. ‘pour water’)) of a penis in coitus’ 
(zu is used like Heb. 5T); the ideogram for ka$ (= Sinatu ), ‘urine’ 
is US+A. This safydfou is entirely distinct from Ja&d&u, ‘bow 
down,’= "IT ; cf. above on c fyi. Eg. sJ stands for the form 

with initial w is either secondary or corresponds to a * • There 

is no difficulty in the dissimilation, which is paralleled in si, q.v.; cf. 
usuzzu for uzuzzn (Haupt, BA, V, 471; Ylvisaker, Zur babyl. und 
assyr. Gram., p. 38), (Job 29:6), ‘spread out,’ for = 

(according to Ruzicka, KD, p. 180). In Coptic we have 

similar phenomena, as CCOi^S for tef (q.v.) and OYCO 
£>CNE, ‘suddenly,’ for sfint. It is difficult to say whether these 
cases are due to metathesis or dissimilation; cf. (like 

whence sire$u, Assyr. Sabdsu and sabdSu. 

39. w$i, ‘saw’ = , ‘shave’ (LA, XX, 270: 

I jl I). To the same stem belongs J3, 

‘razor’ (Borchardt, AZ, XLII, 78 f.), corresponding to , with 

the denominative ^Le, ‘shave,’ with which Ember has combined 
mis, ‘blade’ (in the Pyramid Texts; note the partial assimilation to 
the m!). Formerly Ember combined wii with ‘saw’ 

(Assyr. uasdru, ‘cut’), but since the sibilant excludes this he now 
connects Eg. s c , ‘cut,’ with c for r is common. It is possible 

that is related to , ‘leave’ (cf. Assyr. mussuru), whence 
‘leavings,’ specialized in and Eth. tfrsit (Dillmann, p. 753). 
I will not undertake to decide whether LJ , *asu, ‘save, help, sup¬ 
port,’ belongs here; ,jJ, uSSusu has a different sibilant, which 
Dillmann could not know. 

40. wsb, ‘answer’—see Sbi. 

41. wt, ‘oasis’—see on 8. 

42. wt, ‘wrap, wind’ = ^^-b (which Brugsch wished to combine 
with dii); cf. wd = T m fi'2 . 

43. wtt, ‘ serpent ’ (especially in names of snake-goddesses Rnn-wtt, 
c b-wtt) =.io^b, ‘serpent’ (also ‘bat,’ as a variant of Jbl^kj), from 

‘coil up, of a snake’; cf. , ‘coil,’ and 
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(cf. ‘coil’ from colligere; Haupt, AJSL , XXIII, 228) and , 
fcTVl; crt y q.v. f etc. This is not the place to discuss the Phoenician 
Taavr. 

44. wdb , ‘turn/ is to be connected with , * reply, 

answer’ (Aram. T'SK): cf. wSb , q.v .; c m, 4 turn/ Assyr. ent2, ‘change, 
suppress’ (TO5, ‘be poor, humble’ = Lte; for development cf. 

‘be changed, become poor’), HD3?, ‘ answer’; , abdlu (cf. on 
iufi); andfiuy replico , ‘fold over, reply.’ 1 As the Egyptian clearly 
preserves the fundamental meaning, we must distinguish between 
two roots gby one meaning ‘dig’ , etc.), the other ‘vault, bend’ 
(originally identical? cf. fcr, ‘dig, be round’); cf. ^3, kapdy 

kapdpUy etc. Eg. wdb y ‘bank, shore/ can hardly be connected with 
i ‘set of the sun’ (cf. the cases cited under Spr) y since the latter 
is probably partial assimilation for ^3 ^, synonymous in several 
meanings, itself denominative from uaqb y ‘cavity, grotto/ and mean¬ 
ing ‘enter’ (cf. , 8*0, of the sun), Mehri ueqdb — (Bittner, 

WZKMy XXVII, 129). We must explain it, with Ember, as 
‘boundary, edge/ like limetu from lauu } , or , ‘side.’ 

45. pH, ‘flea/ may be compared with , ‘remove lice,’which 
is naturally denominative, is also used of hunting for fleas 

46. ptr y ‘see’ = ^iai, , patdru , ‘split, sever’; Eth. : 

means ‘create/ like WU and s_(properly ‘cut, fashion ’). 2 There 

are a great many words in all languages which exhibit the develop¬ 
ment ‘cut/ or ‘pierce, penetrate/ or ‘distinguish, see’; cf. e.g., , 

‘cut’ = 6arw, ‘see’; baqdru y ‘cut’ = , ‘see’; deiKvvpb y etc. 

47. fqiy ‘reward’ = JJi5, bpw, SaqdlUy originally ‘suspend’ (Assyr. 
suqalluluy Eth. rt+rt:, causative of ql } ‘be light’), hence ‘weigh, 
weigh out, pay.’ For analogous developments see under iw r -, 
‘reward.’ The interchange between / and 6 is common ( ZDMG f 
LXIV, 634; BAy I, 43, etc.); in this case we may have a dissimila¬ 
tion caused by the dental 1. 

1 The priority in combining w4b and belongs to Ember. 

5 The word ptr in the commentaries to religious texts has nothing to do with , 
-I1TB , as has been supposed, but means ‘what is this?’—a compound of the demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun pw and the interrogative participle irt (Gardiner, RT, XXXIII, 71). 
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48. 


mlt, ‘red granite’ = , ‘ be red'), and means there¬ 


fore, in case the etymology is correct, ‘redstone.' The hills of red 
sandstone hemming the valley in were called 8 dSrt , ‘the red 
(country)/ Later mlt seems to have become the generic word for 
‘granite' (cf. Wendel, Bau- und Edelsteine [Leipzig, 1888], pp. 66-73). 
I am inclined to consider a transposition of T23, ‘be dark' 
(perhaps related ultimately to D-K, ‘be black'= Eg. km, Ember). 
For the development ‘red, brown, dark,' and the reverse, cf. on 
nhii; note that sdmu means both ‘red' and ‘dark,' and that 
adummatu ( = 011^) is ‘dark red (blood),' opposite of iarqu ( = dSrf 
cf. on nt$). Assyr. sdmtu affords no parallel, as it certainly does not 
mean “red stone" (comaline, porphyry), but ‘malachite' (Kugler, 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach , 1904, Parts 4-5; GUG , however, is not 
ffA + URUD but ZA+GUL, ‘stone'+‘carve'), the Hebrew D!T£, 
which Myres has shown to mean ‘malachite.' As has been pointed 
out, the stem is , ‘mark with bands or rays' (sdmtu <$dmtu 
under the influence of the sonant labial, which often changes $ to s 
in Assyr.); malachite is sometimes most beautifully banded. Since 
malachite frequently occurs in botryoidal formation, whence the 
Sumerians gave it the name girim, ‘fruit' (= inbu , 237), I would 
suggest that Eg. mfJdt be connected with biSIDK, JI$ol, JyCxf., 
‘cluster of grapes,' /S6rpus, from the stem JjCS; cf. /g3 = Ju&*; the / 
may have arisen through dissimilation. 1 Just as sdmtu occurs in con¬ 
stant association with uknu, ‘lapis lazuli,' so mfklt is found in paral¬ 
lelism with fyibd. Assyr. uknd may be connected, according to 
Jensen's suggestion, with Kvavos, ‘lapis lazuli' (Theophrastos, irepl 
\ido 3 v, 55); uvavtos means ‘blue, indigo, black,' like uknd (cf. Sp. 
amarillo, ‘yellow,' from , ‘amber [colored]'), ‘blue, violet, 

indigo,' replaced sometimes by dtfmu, ‘dark' ( = , ‘black, 

dark green'). 2 Possibly Mbd is connected with pi£l, ‘black' (for 


1 Since malachite was much used in the preparation of green stibium. Ember may be 
correct in combining mfkit with jpD, ‘stibium,’ connected with Jj. -j?. ‘crush, pul¬ 
verize.’ Eg. midmt, ‘stibium’ (kuhl, or powdered antimony), whence Ar. i{mid. Ember 
has happily referred to anoint eye with collyrlum,’ from , ‘smear.’ 

* Foucart ( PSBA , XXXII, 113) says that the modern fell&btn use itwid (*>***!, 
‘black’) for ‘sky blue.’ ' 
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secondary cf. Ember on bhs, ‘ calf ’ = 


AZ, LI, 110, n. 4; 


C..G>* . 

bd is certainly an old word, though first mentioned in the reign 
. of Sahur6 c , according to Sethe). is connected with Assyr. 

sufyfynmu, ‘ maltreat' (Code of JJammurabi); cf. r»* , ‘ hate' 


(cherish black feelings), and ‘ malevolence' (cf. also Ar. 

zalima , 4 be black/ zalama , ‘abuse, oppress'; zalm , ‘snow-whiteness/ 
is antiphrasis). While Syr. T2S DHirnfct means ‘be offended at/ 
K^TTO, ‘ tawny, black/ is evidently 4 be black/ which thus 

has a different sibilant from . Syr. DHO, 4 oppress/ clearly 
belongs with and sahdmu , of which Heb. C“-m is evidently a 
transposition (like ma$ddu and TM, Haupt, Bauer)—at last we have 
the etymology of C£m! 1 Ember is probably right in combining 
with fym, which would thus be directly connected with , 
but cf. s.v. fym for another possibility. 

49. Mnw , Min of Koptos. I would suggest that the ithyphallic 
god, whom the Greeks identified with Hermes, is in name as well as 
functions the analogue of Er6s and K&ma-d6va. The stem is then 


^Juo, ‘emit semen (man) ' = ^Lc, while mind, manii (^uo) 

is sperma genitale viri aut mulieris. That the word is proto-Semitic 
appears from Assyr. minu, synonym of rdmu (^, Barth, mri, 
Ember); mind, munnti have the force of “jouir d'une femme/' as 
Thureau-Dangin has pointed out ( RA , XI, 153), being used specifi¬ 
cally of sexual intercourse. Several other words from the same stem 
have been pointed out in Egyptian by Ember and Ahmed-Bey 
Kam&l, the well-known Egyptian archaeologist ( RT, XXIV, 17 f.), 


the goddess Mnit — ^y JuJI, mni, ‘to die/ and f JLo, ‘death/ etc. 
In the latter case the connection, however, is not direct; e means 
properly ‘fate' (what is meted out), while mni = ‘reach the end of 
the journey' (lit. ‘moor the ship'). The primary meaning of the 


1 Eth. O0D0 ;. ‘be unjust, oppress,’ has nothing to do either with 0 TQH (Dillmann), 
or yicn . ftamdcu (Dillmann, GB U ), but is transposition of *000D • , ^ , ‘be hard, 
severe, great’ (like whence 009 °: and the other words for ‘ bone.’ Here belongs 

further Assyr. emtqu (cf. Muss-Arnolt, s.v. omdfu); note that GB l • has withdrawn the 
impossible combination with D2I7 - ‘pQI? - y>d t ^ • 
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root seems to be ‘ stretch, make firm' (cf. ^jjo , m y2& = imn, ‘conceal , n 
mn , etc.) whence ^Juo, warm, ‘fix, allot, count/ and mni , ‘fix, fasten, 
moor/ From the sense ‘ stretch ' comes ‘ desire' (like Iwi = rflK, etc., 


Ember), Ar. whence ‘be lustful, satisfy lust/ 


50. mhr , ‘granary/ may be combined with 


, ‘cover, hide/ 


The bit fyamri §a Adad , ‘treasure house of Adad/ is frequently met 
with in late Assyrian contracts. In Aramaic TIH is ‘pile, heap up/ 
Originally mhr , fyamru referred perhaps to the subterranean caches 
or silos where grain was stored and carefully covered to prevent 
discovery = ‘grain pit’; cf. Haupt, AJSL , XXVI, 11). Assyr. 
bit nakamtiy ‘treasure house/ from nakdmu , was combined by Haupt 
( ZA , II, 266) with pjf, ‘heap up/ and aU^, ‘heap of grain'; cf. 


Eg. c h c , ‘treasure' (A0O), lit. ‘heap' (Gardiner, Admonitions , p. 25). 
Eg. sn c ‘granary,' may be combined with Ju{jZa = aU^x, STSTP, 

‘heap of grain.' The original meaning of JjLi is ‘excavate, deepen/ 
hence ‘sich vertiefen' (cf. i o^d), ‘busy one's self.' The root 

meaning appears clearly in Eth. tf'OA :, ‘engrave, carve,' and hrz , 
‘hollow hand,' Assyr. $elu ( = Sum. buru ), ‘cavity, pit, vagina.' 2 

, ‘ferment,' is entirely distinct from our and is possibly a 
transposition of mardfyu? cf. » ‘soften dough with water'; 

, ‘oil,' is Eg. wrh , according to Ember. 


51. Mfynt, goddess of birth. In the Papyrus West car she 
appears along with Isis, Nephthys, and Hqt to assist in the accouche¬ 
ment of Rd-ddt. Elsewhere the four MShnwt , or birth-goddesses, are 


1 The combination of imn with 'J'QX is due to Dr. Steinbach; Ember now compares 
mn with , ‘remain,’ dissimilation for (?). 

1 The Heb.-Aram. should be, according to the phonetic laws, byw- But in con¬ 
nection with an $ (as with the p) there is a tendency to favor i rather than s; cf. nj©- 

( Datinah , p. 499) and £}©»(where the g also has an influence; cf. Nbldeke, 

ZD MG, LV1I, 418). However, nT© may- ju>I , ‘to seek,’ with the same meaning 
as Wd. ^ 


* I would explain mardfru, VB, 6, No. 260. 11. 18, 35, as ’rot.’ L. 16 we read: umma 
id-ma nazbaltu m mddat ul ia nasddi m ubaffVdnf-ma if’ imtdrafy — "Thus he says (to me), ‘It 
is too much for transportation; it cannot be supported (JoL*#)-’ While he has been put- 

r- ~ 

ting me off (Liaj). the grain is spoiling." L. 35 has: iudti litbaldnl-ma Id immar[a]b 

-‘Let them carry away the grain so that it may not spoil’ (the nif c al will have the 
force ‘be made to spoil’; cf. HW on nagarruru, niqilpu. 
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Tfnt , Nfit, Isis, and Nephthys. As Spiegelberg has shown ( ZA , 
XIV, 269 ff.) the name M6hnt is derived from mifyn, ‘birth brick' 
(i dbt n mst ), lit. ‘place of birth' (iit m$t), which corresponds to the 
(there were two bricks) of Exod. 1:16. 1 Spiegelberg's deri¬ 
vation of mfyn from Styni is grammatically untenable, and the com¬ 
parison with *3^3, ‘support,' must now, of course, be given up. 2 
Since the stem *%n must have meant ‘be in travail, bear,' I would 
combine it with fyardSu, t d (\:, (our meaning survives in clear 

traces), ‘be in travail, give birth.' The original meaning of the stem 
is ‘bind,' Assyr. &ard£u, ‘fasten,' uT"Ti, , ‘be dumb' (i.e., 

‘tongue-tied,' Sum. eme-dib ); for the development, here privative, cf. 
‘entbinden.' The transposition may have taken place, as often in 
Egyptian, in the noun rai/pi<ra&ni; bn$<*1}r$ (see for n = r, s.v. 
$nd). 

52. mdh (so Sethe reads “Iqh,” Erman, Glossary p. 3), ‘hew, 

carpenter' = , ‘hew' (wood, stone); (GB 16 ) = Icyb , ‘break 

wind' (LAy XV, 26) while ^^1 = has certainly no 

connection with 22£H, but meant primarily ‘to line,' hence ‘write 
in lines,' Eth. ftrfwC:, Assyr. gipiiy ‘written document' (Ungnad), 
precisely like , -FO, ‘write in lines' (Haupt, AJSL f XXXIII, 
45); oiSP is to be connected with oLo , ‘to line, line up' (‘set 
type' in modern Arabic), and the sense ‘engrave' is quite secondary. 
Assyr. hagdbu , ‘cut,' is , and has no connection with 

A stem parallel to the latter is, however, 31 3H, rfimft:, 

‘hew wood.' 

53. nr, ‘shepherd' = Eth. MU;, ndlduty ‘shepherd,' from the 

root *nwly ‘stretch out,' which appears in Arabic as , ‘reach 
out, extend, give' (like Assyr. qd$u 7 iqiSy which I would combine 
with ‘measure,' like madddu; cf. also , ‘stretch'), 

Jjju, ‘reach out for, obtain.' Closely related is Assyr. na?dluy ‘lie 
down, rest,' which corresponds to Heb. b!"JD (see Haupt, AJSL y 

1 Birth-bricks were also employed in Babylonia for the same purpose, as we know 
from the myth of “Ea and Atra^asis”; cf. Jensen, KB, 6, 1, 543, who unfortunately 
goes elsewhere for an explanation. As a result Gressmann also misunderstands the text. 

‘support.’ Ember regards as a causative of • ‘help.’ He is inclined 

to connect mfyn with sfynt, ‘support,’ for which we have not discovered any Semitic 
affiliations. 
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XXII, 195 ff.). Just as ncP&lu is a synonym of rabdgu, so brp = 
ya“ipl (cf. Cant. 1:7, m fSV\ HrK PCTTl Hr*, where ym 
refers to the noon rest of the sheep). bra thus comes to mean 
' pasture’ (Isa. 40:11), while means primarily ‘halt./ then 

' water’ (the camels), whence , 'drink’ (see Haupt, ibid., p. 198). 
Primarily, we may suppose, ndldiii was equivalent to yor 
Jl$Juo . Pyr. Texts, 244 b, we have the nrw Hr, cattle of Horus, 
originally 'flock, herd/ like “nS = Eg. idr (Ember). Eg. nr, 'be 
strong, vigorous/ is like qni, 'be strong, brave/ from qni , 'embrace, 
take hold of/ = Hjp, qanu, 'acquire , (Ember). 

54. nhbt, 'flower, blossom’ = Ar. lahbat, ‘flame’; cf. zahr , 'flower/ 
from /V shine, be brilliant’ (of fire, etc.), nXD, 'blossom/ from 
yX3, 'sparkle, shine.’ According to Haupt, dru, 'blossom/ is “HK, 
'light’; dru, 'day’ ( urru ), is "1*18, 'fire.’ An analogous case is Eg. 
hrrt (3PHPE), 'blossom/ and ^, 'be hot, bright, pure, free.’ 
For h = h cf. on tpht. 

55. nhp , 'make pottery,’ properly 'turn (on a potter’s wheel)/ 
like qd and pafydru, which, as Ember has shown, exhibit this develop¬ 
ment. The root is doubtless Ip, 'turn, wind’ (cf. s.v. inp ), so we 
may compare v-ii, 'wrap, wind.’ Ember has combined nhp , 
'grieve, mourn/ with *Arh£: and v^LgJ, 'lament, be wretched.’ 

56. nMi, 'negro/ is most naturally derived from *nte, 'be 

dusky, black/ which I would compare tentatively with TuJ, ‘be 
black, dark’ (also 'dusky’ of the skin, Cant. 1:5), also of magic, 
/* ; cf. under hki. I would combine with /* , ' tawny- 

colored/ partial assimilation for ; cf. jjuc for siparru, 'copper’ 
(Haupt) and for * ^^ = eseru (see Haupt, BA, I, 19, n. 27). 

“Til?, sahar, s$ru, 'dawn/ mean thus primarily Morgenrote; cf. per¬ 
haps p"U2, *sardqu, 'be red’ (probably Eg. dJr), and , 

'rise, of the sun.’ For the shift in colors cf. s.v. mlt, and for n = r, 
s.v. snd. 

57. nfyi, 'lament’ = andfyu, 'lament/ connected with 

and . There is a large class of similar onomatopoetic words, 
riDN, p2N, p&C, ndqu, etc.; cf. on hqt, 'frog.’ 
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58. nfyn (imperfect reduplication, for *nhnh ), ‘ child, infant/ 
is to be connected with Assyr. ldfyu y ‘shoot, sprout'; for original 
meaning cf. on wnfy. 

59. nfyt, ‘be strong, firm’ (Coptic N 'p OT, ‘hard, force, violence') 
= ixio, ‘fasten, make fast' (cord), ‘be active, vigorous, fat' (of 
cattle; i.e., ‘stout, firm'). 

60. nl$ y ‘pour, sprinkle' = natdku, in:, < pour' (for the related 

latdku see JAOS, XXXVI, 230 f.). Eg. nt§ stands by dissimilation 
for *ntt ( ntc ) like Palest. Arabic mestub<mdctub<^yASZjo (KD , 144), 
etc. Similarly, d§r y ‘red/ may be = = (see above on 

ntei). In Coptic we have again metathesis, TPO£3. Eg. d$r< *d$r 
(like Syr. daMa for ga$$a y Mor. dezz for gazza y neo-Syriac disra y 
‘bridge/ for gisra y , KD y p. 178) < *g$r< *q$r<§qr. The par¬ 

tial assimilation of a g to an r is very common; cf. gardnu Cp'2, 
originally = ; cf. on mhr) = qardnu y . Eg. c gl y ‘drown/ is 

perhaps oy > 4 drown'; cf. also s.v . grg . 

61. rmt y ‘man' ( rmtt y ‘people, mankind/ like aueldtu) = m ZZ , 
(instead of imru? y , AZ y LI, 118, No. 74), Ar. gabr y Eth. 

gabr y ‘servant' (whence denominative gabra y ‘work'). At first sight 
the combination looks no doubt highly adventurous. However, the 
stem "'Zj , , gabdru ( gabru ) is surely partial assimilation of the 

synonymous "QD, ‘be mighty' = Ar. kabura , ‘be big, fat, stout' = 
Mil:, ‘be glorious, illustrious' = kabdru y ‘be large, fat, strong.' 
For the development of meaning cf. , ‘man' = K'H-, 'hero, 
lord,' from the stem = ‘be fat'; mdrPa = t be healthy, 
wholesome'; maru = i be fat' (cf. the formula for sacrificial animals, 
alp$ kabruti immerb mardti y ‘fat oxen and sheep'). Sum. nitafi, 
‘male,' seems to mean primarily ‘large, fat' (cf. on nita^ — maiH 
SGl y p. 202); Eth. 41XCL:, au$lu y vir show analogous developments. 
According to Ember, ddl y ‘be fat' = jj^, ‘be large.' The 
transposition should afford no stumbling-block; cf. the many meta¬ 
theses in the group brk-rkb-krb-bkr} 

62. rdi y ‘give, cause y = redu y nT*, y As an article on the 
stem redu is appearing in ZA y I will refrain from a detailed dis¬ 
cussion. Ember has blazed the way by combining rd y ‘foot, leg' 

1 A study of these stems is in my hands, but is not ripe for publication. 
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with iTP, ‘tread/ Ar. mirddt , ‘leg of an animal/ and rd , ‘grow, 
flourish’ (to be distinguished sharply from rwd, ‘be firm') with 
. To the group , all from the root rd, 

‘tread, use the foot/ belongs also Eg. rwd, ‘flight of steps’ (cf. on 
fytiw). Eg. rd, ‘foot’ appears in Assyr. as rittu , ‘paw, hand/ 1 The 
Sem. stem rd{ seems to have had originally both an intransitive 
meaning ‘tread, walk, go, flow/ and a transitive ‘bring/ primarily, 
we may suppose, ‘walk in one’s footsteps, follow after, drive, pursue, 
convey/ etc. Hence it means ‘bring, produce, increase/ and 
‘impel, produce, cause.’ For parallels to the development ‘lead’ or 
‘bring/ ‘cause, make/ cf. under iri; also ‘execute’ from exsequor. 
In Assyrian we find the use of redd as ‘bring, add ( ruddu ), produce, 
cause’ illustrated in a number of passages: e.g., in the proverb 
kaspu m kaspa m lirdt = ‘ let the money produce money ’ (at interest); 
Sam§i-Adad III, col. 2, 9-13 has Nergal ina ka$ka$i m i$ita$u (eJu, 
‘be chaotic/ is yZL, as is known) u i$Ui mdtiSu lirtadi^* May 
Nergal mightily bring about his ruin and the ruin of his land.’ Eg. 
rd, ‘grow/ is ^, ‘multiply, increase/ and Eth. dfiXi, ‘draw 

interest.’ Rdi, ‘give/ is a closely related development to ‘bring, 
cause’; cf. leisten and Gothic laistjan, ‘follow.’ In early Babylonian 
‘bring, give’ is the most frequent meaning of redd. 

63. H c pi, ‘Nile’—see the introduction. 

64. hb, ‘grieve, be in distress’ = ( haub, ‘grief, misfortune/ 

‘be afflicted/ etc.). The Semitic stem is hard to fix, since 

at least two have fallen together in Aramaic, and and 

are intimately related in meaning, so closely that mutual contamina¬ 
tion seems certain. ‘be in debt, transgress/ whence , 

‘transgress,’ is perhaps originally connected with 2H, ‘be overcome, 
subdued’ = , ‘fail, be disappointed.’ 2H y ‘to be in distress,’ 


1 Cf. Holma, Korperteile, pp. 119-21 ( rittu is certainly not connected with 




and \6rh:. ‘palm, sole,’ as Holma suggests), and Sargon’s Eighth Campaign. I. 58: 
ell erbi rittiiunu iptdiilCi kima kalb?**' on their four paws they crawled like dogs.’ Rittu< 
*ridtu, like kittu<*kintu 0p3), and qdtu, * hand ’< *qantu (from qani i, HDu • ‘grasp* 
[Haupt]; cf. and imm, ‘grasp,’ Ember); for the treatment of the feminine ending as 

the third stem consonant see VG. $ 227 E. Assyr. paidlu, * go on all fours like an animal.' 
may be connected with £Aft: , ‘wander’ (contrast GB >•, #.p. obB). with which one is 
tempted to combine CHE ,/dran, ‘horse’ (cf. C^C and sQsdi^a, ‘walk, wander’ =ik*i, q.v.\. 
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is evidently either or , defined (LA, I, 354) as , 

‘be poor, wretched/ is used with special reference to distress 

caused by hunger (cf. hqr, ‘be hungry’= , ‘be poor,’ for which 

there are many parallels, Ember). 

65. hsp, ‘district, nome’ = AilMI:, ‘tribe, people’ (<t>v\rj, 6x^os, 
tOvos); Ar.hizb, ‘party of men, confederation 

i>y^) y tribe,’ also ‘part, portion,’ from , ‘divide’= 

rfiHfl:, probably a proto-Semitic partial assimilation for , 

rtirtft:, 2"” (epi$u, Eg. h4b), ‘count, reckon,’ primarily ‘divide.’ 
For p<6 cf. on inp , above. 

66. Hqt , the frog-goddess. Eg. hqt, ‘frog’ may be partial assimi¬ 

lation for * c qt: cf. Ar. c aqq , ‘gurgling of water,’ etc.; vjui3, uiiu, 
‘croak’ (of a raven); vjii, ‘croak’ (of a frog, etc.; naqqdq , ‘frog,’ 
is ‘the croaker’). Ember has identified the c q bird with Ar. c &q. 
Another name of the frog, qrr= KPOYP (Paqrfiru = P3-qrr), has long 
been combined with ‘frog,’ Syr. , ‘toad’ (the prefixed 

as elsewhere, is perhaps dissimilated for an original 3? as in f 

“bw, etc.). Hqt, ‘beer’ (perhaps hnqt) may mean ‘the malted 
drink,’ like Assyr. sirteu (Haupt). 1 The stem would then be , 
ifohh:, “H, ‘rub, scrape’; the partial assimilation may appear in 
rfi+f:, ‘gnash the teeth’ (aL£=l&., ‘tooth,’ is ‘the chewer, masher’). 
Eg. t$, ‘mash,’ also ‘prepare grain for brewing’ (Gardiner, RT, 
XXXII, 220) may be , ‘crush,’ or , ‘grind, mash’ (cf. on 
nt§ for the phonetic change involved). 

67. hkl, ‘ magic’ = jx*. ‘be doubtful, obscure’ (b^b-H, Assyr. 

eklitu, ‘darkness’). Transposed doublets are >dJUL>>, , the 

basic meaning being ‘be dark, black.’ For the development cf. with 
Ember practice magic, enchant,’ primarily ‘do darkly’ (cf. on 

nhsi). In Egypt magic was /car’ H;oxyv the mysterious art, as it set 
up the most extravagant and impossible claims. In Babylonia its 
pretensions were much more modest, since it was there really an ele¬ 
ment in the art of medicine. The idea that even the great gods might 

1 Ar. , 4 be rough, oppress,* seems to reflect the stem of both sirfiu and . 

'eunuch,* as Haupt has shown. 
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be swayed by specially efficacious formulae is foreign to Mesopotamia, 
so far as the monuments indicate. A possible connection between 
grh y ‘ night/ and by assuming partial assimilation of 

the k to the following sonant, is appropriately doubtful. 

68. him , ‘perish’ (ihtm, ‘destroy’) = hatima, ‘be broken’ (said 
especially of brittle objects); hd{ama is ‘break, destroy’; 

LujJI are ‘the vanities of this world.’ The usual combination of 
him with tm, ‘be at an end, perish’ (D/JH) is surely erroneous. 

69. fyi, ‘placenta’—see on §wi. 

70. fymi = , ‘ be feeble, obscure ’ ^ jJl JuoLsLf 

sJ ; also Juols. is used of a weak voice). A similar develop¬ 
ment is found in “nonexistence,” which is probably, with 
Gesenius and Haupt, to be combined with etc., ‘be weak’ 

(cf. under wni). Eg. fymi means primarily ‘be weak of intelligence,’ 
whence ‘be unable, not do,’ a development paralleled by r&, konnen 
(connected with yLyvcoaica)) and kennen, etc. Eg. tm (r tm = Tibab) 
means ‘be whole, at an end, perish,’ like fibs, whence ina bdli f Eth. 
D enbala , ‘without,’ Eg. m fym, etc. Eg. c nd, ‘not to have, not to do,’ 
from c nd , ‘be whole,’ Ar. (Ember), exhibits the same semantic 
evolution. 

71. fymt, ‘three’—see introduction. 

72. &nm, ‘smell’ = , ‘stink’ (, fodman , a stink), whence by 

assimilation = like HI* 0 : = zandnu, ‘rain’ (Heb. D^T is 

dissimilated). Ar. is explained by JucL^, but 

means presumably in the first place ‘foul of fame.’ One might be 
tempted to compare , ‘conjecture, surmise’ ( = L ^, 
l?^) with sapere and eresu, (for *^x, according to Haupt), 

but Abft IJ&tim states that in this sense is a Persian loan-word 
(LA, XVI, 299: bUi. ^yS ^ 3U« ; li LjJLel). 

According to Lane, UUa. is a mistake for ,jU^, ‘ bow,’ used meta- 
phorically, but this idea is hardly necessary; see Vullers, Lex . Pers., 
I, 721a, on (whence ,jLO and bl*^. 

73. ftnJ, ‘stink, rot’ = |**L&>, ‘stink, be large, of the nose.’ 1 For 
the partial assimilation cf. Assyr. ftanJu, ‘five,’ for fyam$u; sun$ii y ‘his 

* Hardly to be combined with JwS , * be shabby, vile.’ 
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name/ for $um$u, etc. (cf. also on fynt, below). Muller’s combination 
with "IT and ( GB , s.v.) is also improbable; belongs, as 


Barth has pointed out, with 



modifications of which (by partial assimilation) are 
£->\» ™"T • 






and 


74. fynt, ‘nose’ = DEH, fyuttimmu? fya(m, ‘nose, snout/ whence, 
denominative, , haidmu, ‘muzzle’ (Sargon, Huitieme campagne , 


1. 9). For the partial assimilation of the m to the following dental, 
very common in Assyrian, cf. Coptic crNTH, for gmtf , hnt y ‘skin- 
bottle’ = (Ember). 1 Similarly, according to Haupt, , 
‘ashes/ is connected with jl*** ( JBL , XXXVI, 317). Another Eg. 


word for ‘ nose, ’ 8rt, may be combined (also by Ember) with ^,. 
‘snore/ with the rhyme formations ^ and ^; in modern Arabic 


minfyar has become the ordinary word for ‘nose’ (cf. Assyr. nafyiru 
and Ar. nufyra, ‘snout’). In Coptic the old root fyr appears as 3P3P, 
‘snort’= • 


75. fynd, ‘step’ (cf. fyndw, ‘throne/ and fytiw, q.v.) f ‘walk, pass, 
cross ’ = b"H, ‘cease’ (i.e., ‘pass by’), which I would further combine 
with ‘last, endure, remain’ (‘pass’ in a place, ‘pass/ of time, 

etc.). 2 The combination cited in GB 16 , s.v. bin, , ‘forsake/ 


, ‘treat with injustice/ are very improbable. As parallels cf. 
js o, ‘pass,’ and , ‘continue’; T ] 2S y ‘endure, remain’ (Jer. 

48:11; Ps. 102:27,etc.), ‘cease,stand still’ (Gen. 29:35; II Kings4:6, 
etc.); and the two cases in Tigre cited by Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 
p. 92, on Littmann’s authority. For other cases of antiphrasis in 
Eg. cf. on cc w and thn. 


1 It is hardly probable that is connected with n^n • unless a loan-word. 

Ember thinks that riTSn. bnt may be connected with pi ^ , ‘skin’ (according to TA, 
however, of Persian origin; pi ^ , ‘raw, untanned, of skins’, Vullers, I, 646) and ft , 
‘tent, booth.’ 


5 "bn in nbn (Cf. niii apAti) exhibits a development Uke oblT, TH . , 

originally ‘enduring residence, settlement,’ as distinguished from ‘nomadic 
camp’; cf. the contrast between, ;t \JI >1 and /**» . Collitz has recently 


combined Lat. saeculum (cf. Lucretius' saecula terrarum ) with situs and 
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76. ftft, ‘neck’ = *ft/ft/ (cf. ftft, ‘million’ = *ft/ft/)< *ftrftr, Assyr. 

ftarur/u, ‘throat/ which Holma has combined with Syr. fcWTTTn. 1 
However, the stem is not ‘be dumb, silent’ (for primary mean¬ 

ing cf. on A/Jftn/), but "HI; Syr. fcWYCPn is a loan from *fyaruMu t 
like mcdtu for martu f maStakal for martakal , etc. To the same stem 
belongs ftarr/ pi (contrast Holma). The root ftr (ftardru, means 

‘be contracted’; perhaps ultimately identical with ftr, ‘fall/ the pri¬ 
mary meaning of both being ‘ dig, sink’ (Haupt, AJSL , XXIII, 249ff.). 
For the development ‘hole’ or ‘gulch/ ‘throat/ and the reverse, cf. 
gorge , Ar. ftaf/r, ‘gulch, gorge’; mabla c y ‘throat, gorge, sink’ = bul c utn; 
UuLs., fyinqu, ‘narrow pass, cation of river’; ftarrdnu (whence Sum. 
$aran), ‘street/ properly ‘narrow passage, alley/ like suqu (opposite 
of 9 rebitu). Cf. also fturru, ‘hole, cave,’ and (rTT£), 
‘cave/ ‘to gargle.’ 

77. ft^r, ‘repel, drive away’ = Ju*^, ‘reject with contempt.’ 
The original meaning is preserved by (with partial assimilation), 
‘separate, hinder, repel’ (cf. fti/, ‘repel, put away/ which I should 
combine with , ‘disjoint, separate, abrogate’). The stem b“, 

‘destroy (locusts)/ also belongs here, but not Aram. blT", ‘crush’ = 
Assyr. ftaid/u ( = Tbn, ‘be weak/ like , daqdqu). The stem 
Eth. fyasra is probably quite distinct; its primary 
meaning is ‘lose, fail.’ 

78. ft/, ‘wood, tree’ (the hieroglyph represents a branch or 

bough) = fta{/w, ‘staff, scepter,’ primarily ‘rod/ like ftu/ur/u, 

ft//r, from the stem Ht was originally something stuck or 


planted in the ground, from the stem fta/d/u, ‘excavate’ = , 

‘write (i.e., ‘engrave’), furrow, dig’ = Eg. ft//, ‘engrave’ (whence ft/, 
‘ seal ’ = ft/m = ‘stop up/ while DPH, are loans from 

Egyptian [?]). Eg. ft/ could also be compared to ‘branch, 

rod’; LA, IX, 168, yc JcaS, * * * JeyLl. 

79. ft//, ‘be behind, follow’ (ft/, ‘behind, after’) =y!a±> .* The 
semantic development is simple: ‘ go in one’s footsteps, track, follow’; 


1 Kdrpcrteilf, p. 42. 

* Sum. hat ( — I*A —haffu), synonym of u\hlur (> mudru, gidru), ‘staff,’ is either a 

Semitic loan or a simple coincidence, like ©■’in and ‘ plow ’ and ‘engrave.’ 

* I learn from Professor Ember that this combination had occurred to him several 
years ago, so the priority belongs to him. 
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cf. Assyr. tebti, ‘go march^^ji, ‘follow, pursue'; redu (cf. on rdi), 

‘tread, go,' and ‘follow, pursue'; rapddu , ‘roam, wander, go' (per¬ 
haps transposition of parddu , whence puridu = Eg. pid, ‘ leg,' according 
to Ember) = 7"P, ‘chase, pursue'; Sum. egir , ‘after/ connected, 
according to Haupt, with gir, ‘foot.' Ar. LLs* also develops the 
meaning ‘overtake (tread on one's heels?), get ahead, outpass'; cf. 

LA, XVIII, 254, 9f., ^ I 

80. fytiw, ‘steps, terrace' = SjJai* , ‘step, pace'; 1 cf. rwd , ‘flight 
of steps' (s.y. rdi); and the extended form WH , ‘bed-steps'; 
Eth. rtvflfli*:, ‘stairs.' 

81. fytfyt, ‘stray, lose the way, be lost' (Coptic 0OT0T, ‘examine, 
investigate,' means evidently ‘be in doubt'; cf. on tnm = ^JJc), is 

to be connected with NBH , liaS- , ‘err, sin' (cf. errare and a papr&vo), 

c r. 

&Pt\okutku)), Utol, ‘lose the way,' Lbli*, ‘miss the mark' (of an 
arrow). With this root I would further combine Eth. ‘per¬ 

suade, seduce' (independently of Praetorius, BA. , I, 29, who ingeni¬ 
ously derives it from a noun with compensatory vocalic lengthening 
like and fyttu (Ar. a view which can hardly be correct in 
spite of the occurrence of a similar phenomenon in the q&tdla form, 
which Haupt explains like Assyr. unekir for unakkir), Assyr. hdtu 
(ifytt), ‘see, inspect' (cf. the Coptic). 

82. h c , ‘ravish, dishonor' = b”, ‘profane, dishonor' (also sex¬ 
ually), properly ‘loosen, make free, common, profane.' Ember has 
pointed out several cases of the stem in Egyptian: hit , ‘ front, 
forehead, beginning' (cf. b“ and i"Pa3, fcO'7, ‘loosen,’ while "''Hip , 

Surru , means ‘begin'); hit , ‘grave' (cf. kJLa., Jl^, JjJuo , prefers 

to the final station of the body). 2 The stem , bbn, 1 be hollow, 
pierce,' appears in several cases; e.g., hi, ‘lotus' (cf. above), hit , 
‘body, slain' pb", Ember), and ht, ‘belly, body' (cf. 7*13, oL>, 
‘be hollow, pierce,' Ember). The palatal h may represent either h 
or & (Ember). 

* Cf. preceding note. 

* Here belongs also ht, ‘house’ (Ember), primarily then ‘lodging place.’ like Ar. 
mamil. 
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83. hpi, ‘ navel'= rh*HlC^ • , henbert , 4 navel/ from the stem hbr 

(as 7*in4’:, ‘ skin-bottle' = Ar. gubb , and :, ‘brick/ from gbl , 

Ju^). The primary meaning of the word is ‘cord' or ‘knot/ like 

Ar. surr, ‘navel, umbilical cord/ from “QH, ‘bind, fasten'= 
eberu . "□H, 'be striped' (, rfiftl:), is ultimately identical (cf. 

‘strap, strip, stripe'). For the p cf. on inp. It is not impossible 
that hpi may be a defective writing for */mp3, Coptic 2EATTE, in 
which case the n is parasitic, like henbert and Coptic 2ENKE, ‘beer/ 
for hqt (perhaps pronounced hnqt even in pyramid times). The 
Coptic l is etymologically a very unsafe guide, in spite of AAC = 
■rrb, etc. 

84. hms , ‘bow, bend' = , ‘be base, corrupt/ primarily ‘be 

low/ as appears from fyabt, ‘sink/ and fyibta, ‘humility' (the vd> has 
perhaps become ^ under the influence of the preceding stop); 
‘humble one's self/ would then be denominative. For $=d cf. bh£, 
‘hunt' (Muller, Ember) = o^|, ‘search/ Heb. TTp2 ( GB> by partial 
assimilation to the "£). 

85. siw , ‘guard, take care, avert' = , ‘shun, oppose'; zdru , 

‘dislike, hate.' Closely connected with this stem is TIT, ‘be careful, 
guard against.' The Heb. stems "'IT II and III ( GB ) perhaps belong 
together and have no connection with ^; for the meanings cf. Eg. Jn c , 

‘ward off, resist' = , ‘have aversion for/ belonging to the same 

root as KDjE (Ember). 

86. ‘nest' = ‘nest/ synonym of abru and qinnu } prob¬ 
ably connected with Arab. ‘young birds/ etc., ‘nest 

of bees' (for frisuK *hi$$u cf. JAOS , XXXVI, 230).' The meaning 
of the root seems to be ‘ rustle, slip into' (cf. rhyme formation , 
*qasd$u [qiqqiSu, ‘reed hut']). The phonetic development seems 
to be AJ > *$s > *6$ > s§; cf. on w$$ and ^ ^ . One is tempted to 

combine ssst, ‘sistrum/ with clink.' 

87. si —see wsi. 

88. swtivt is structurally the causative of wt ( q.v .) reduplicated, 
like sdidi f ‘tremble' (see under didi) f etc. It should therefore have 
the primary force ‘herumgehen, wend one's way/ etc. Professor 
Ember has suggested a comparison with tSTiE , but cf. s.v. Sti . 
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89. $bl, ‘ star’ = *§bl (cf. 6pt< *$pt, ^ lip y ; ipr [g.t;.] from $pr; 

swr , ‘drink/ from *sbr< *6br<Sbr = [Ember]: the change 

from $ to s with a labial is very common in Assyrian, though curi¬ 
ously restricted to the sonant), to be connected with v^& = Assyr. 
$abdbu, ‘blaze, flame up’; cf. kakkabu, ‘star/ for *kabkabu (2213), 
from kabdbu = $abdbu (note rhyme formation). We may compare 
the Egyptian more directly to yjub . From the same root, with h 
inserted, as often, is whence §ihdb, ‘blaze, falling star/ 1 

90. Sbk , the crocodile god = Ar. sdmak, ‘fish/ When the Semites 

entered Egypt they naturally gave familiar names to the strange 
animals they found there (where already existing names were not 
borrowed). Thus the hippopotamus became rr p" n ), ‘pig/ and db y 
‘pig’ (or ‘bear/ 2^; Assyr. fabd or tdbt2 is ‘the wallower’); the 
giraffe, ^r, is (according to Ember) Ar. tour , ‘bubalus antelope, 
*wild buir , &Iru, ‘the leaper, impregnator,’ Haupt). 2 Samak , 
like "pFI, may have connoted aquatic and amphibious monsters in 
general, though ‘fish’ is the original value. Perhaps we may connect 
it with ‘pour out 7 (whence by partial assimilation 

dU**, , $apdku), with reference to spawning; Sophus Bugge 

(Fick 4 , p. 438) has derived ix^bs f etc., from the root gheu , ‘pour/ 
comparing Norse gjdta , (‘pour = ) spawn/ The fact of spawning 
was, of course, well known (cf. the BundahiSu , chap. 16), and the 
spawn of fish was a familiar illustration of fecundity (cf. Assyr. 
mdr& ndni and agargaru ), whence the fish was made the symbol of 
fecundity (cf. TOT and "p; the fish was sacred to Atargatis, I§l}ara). 


Also has the same origin; cf. “ j, ♦‘be misty’ ( , ‘be 


1 The meteor. *63 hUp, appears in the story of the “ Shipwrecked Sailor” (Gotenischeff, 
RT, XXVIII, 101), where it emits sparks which consume a princess to ashes. G. com¬ 
pares a passage in Qazwlnl, where, however, the burned princess is not mentioned. This 
motive occurs in the story of the ‘‘Second Calendar,” whose benefactress is destroyed 
by a spark from an evil genie (BeirQt ed.. p. 53). In this connection I may add that a 
study of the ginn is in preparation, which assimilates the sultan of the genies and the 
king of "rile enchantSe" (iu? n ki). 

The etymology of *63 offered here is independent of Ember’s connection with , 

‘flame,’ which is very problematic. The Aramaic belongs with MID* v _ - ‘cut,’ 

rhyming with , etc. For the development cf. nabl, ‘arrow,’ nablu, ‘flame’; 

*<i and stwt, 'ray, flame’; aahm and sahdm , etc. 


■Cf. the Latin name of the elephant, Luca boa. 
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overcast, of the sky *) and ‘be cloudy, rainy/ , 4 continue 

raining/ and , ‘be overcast, dark’; the spawn of fish makes the 
water misty or milky in color (or the primary meaning of dg may 
have been ‘ sprinkle’). Eg. rm, ‘ fish/ may possibly be connected with 
rmi, ‘weep* (? Ember)—hardly with , as ‘the swimmer/ 

per excellentiam. Some of these words may show a development 
like hfn , ‘tadpole/ from JjL&. , ‘flow’ (Sethe), with reference to its 
teeming. 

91. spr , ‘arrive, reach* = jjuk (for cf. on J6?). 1 The funda¬ 
mental meaning is ‘come to shore, beach/ like arripare>arriver and 
Assyr. kasddu from kiiddu , ‘bank* (see Haupt, KAT *, p. 506), a 
development which is obvious for such a country as Babylonia, where 
the rivers and canals were the arteries of communication, and even 
more so for Egypt. Eg. ipr is thus denominative from (92) 4pr, 
‘rib/ primarily ‘side, flank/ like Sum. ti = <filu, ‘side, rib*. Similarly 
= , ‘come to the edge of, be on the brink of/ is 

denominative from Ju/r, ‘edge,brink* (rniSfar, ‘camePs lip*) = fcOSC , 
‘shore, bank/ and Safan, ‘lip, edge, bank* (like 6pt, HBto, :, 

etc.); cf. Haupt, JSOR, I, 92. Also Ar. $affara = $dfiia , ‘set, of the 
sun,* means ‘arrive at the horizon, come to land* (after the voyage 
through the heaven). The same development is found in Assyr. 
tardru, ‘set, of the sun* (SGI, s.v. gigri), with which cf. Ar. (urra, 
‘edge, margin, bank of a river/ from JLb, ‘cut, lash, drive (cattle)/ 
which appears in Assyr. tirratu , ‘goad* (Haupt; formerly read dirratu). 
Assyr. tarddu = , is imperfect reduplication of root (r, with 

dissimilation, like tahddu , ‘be thick, luxuriant/ which I would refer 
to root th, ‘push/ whence, inter ah, licJo, ‘be thick, of darkness* 
(‘pressed, compact*), and tefyii, ‘press on, approach* (also “push** a 
woman). Eg. Jpr, ‘ask, beg/ means perhaps ‘go up to, accost/ with 
Sethe (so Ember). 2 

•The combination sometimes made with . ‘set out,’ . ‘Journey.’ is 

very unlikely, though phonetically exact. The root pr seems to have meant ‘split, sever 
separate.’ whence ‘flee, be swift’; iapdru ‘send,’ is causative, and Qis an Intransi¬ 
tive development of the causative. * 

2 Eg. £prl c J»3ir (Sinuhe) reminds one forcibly of Assyr. kakki ia’&lu. While both 
expressions seem to mean ‘ challenge,” the Eg. hpr\ is surely the causative of prt, 
‘go out.’ 
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93. Srqt, the scorpion-goddess (cf. Gardiner, PSBA, XXXIX, 
31-44)< *$rq, ‘pierce, sting * = *JlL* , ‘flay, pierce* (cf. silqat, ‘female 
locust,* so called from mode of depositing eggs), Assyr. ialdqu, ‘cut 
out, slit open*; cf. zuqdqipu, ‘scorpion,* from zaqdpu , ‘project, be 
sharp * ( ziqpu , ‘ point *; zaqipu, ‘ stake *) . l PSBA , XXXIX, 42, Gardi¬ 
ner quotes the passage rditw fyftiwi m nq c wt Srqt hr qHwsn = ‘ let my 
foes be placed with their bonds in the mandibles of Srqt.’ Ember 
suggests happily that raft is derived from *n<f = ^33, ‘pierce, punc¬ 
ture.* The homonym irq, ‘breathe,* from the locution irq htw, 
‘open the windpipe,* may possibly be connected with P^C, ‘be 
empty,* originally causative of p“H, p*^, and meaning ‘empty out.* 

94. int, ‘establish* (e.g., Pyr. Texts , 644)= Assyr. iakdnu , 

‘establish, set,* ‘settle, dwell.* Eg. inti, ‘site* (Coptic 

CNTE), corresponds exactly to maikanu. The stem S\kn is causa¬ 
tive of kn, found in “ID, etc., ‘stand, be firm,* which occurs in Eg. 
in tni, ‘raise, praise* (Ember), tnnt, the sanctuary of Sokaris (cf. 
mrr “pD'D, Ember). Eg. tnw, ‘each, every,* is kalu , bD; tnw, 
‘count,* is KjS', ‘designate* (especially by an appellative, kunja, 
*"£D). Both etymologies were first found by Ember. 

95. ind , ‘fear, * seems to have meant primarily (cf. the hieroglyph) 
‘be stiff, paralyzed with fear,* and may thus be connected with 
3btp, talg-ialgu , ‘snow,* from a stem meaning ‘be cold,* ultimately 


perhaps ‘pour down* (cf. ^, etc., stems parallel to , and x^v, 

xei/iOH', from x&*>). The development ‘be cold* is attested by Ar. 
tdliga , ‘be cool, calm, sedate*; , ‘make calm, contented,* like 


Oj?, ‘refresh,* and Eg. qbb-qbh (hence the refrigerium is paradise). 

From ‘be cold, stiff,* or ‘shiver, shudder,* comes ‘fear*; cf. "I”, 
‘shiver, fear,* and galdtu , ‘fear,* jJL>, ‘be stiff with cold, frozen*; 
the original stem is thus git , whence, by partial assimilation, gld , like 
abdtu, IDS, kabdtu , HDD. The connecting link is galddu , ‘emit 
semen* (Bezold, Catalogue , I, 32), which also appears as galdtu (op. 
cit.y III, 1579, Rm. 83), Ar. jdU*, ‘have intercourse with, emit 
semen* (&ja*£ = JcxJI ^3), perhaps denominative of gold, 

gild , ‘penis,* the ‘stiff, erectile organ*; cf. gdluda , ‘be stiff, firm* 


Eg. wtft, ‘scorpion ' = , ‘poisonous lizard. 


'ry 
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giladu , ‘hide, skin/ is the ‘stiff, unpliable/ referring 
primarily to untanned leather). Cf. also 8 urubtu , surubM , Sarbabu , 
‘terror/ not to be separated from ‘glow, be dry/ for anti- 

phrasis ef. Lat. pruindj yp, qugu (Haupt), ‘be cold’ ("Hp), 

and qararu , ‘be hot/ 

96. £ hm , ‘have control, be powerful, strong/ I have been asso¬ 
ciating this word with Assyr. lyimdmUy usually rendered ‘guide, 
direct’ (Jensen); cf. (causative of Jm), ‘lead, control, rule’ 
(JJm 8 = ‘regent of the land’). 1 I have finally, however, concluded 
that Ember is right in combining sfym with (for whose etymology 
cf. under n 8 t ). Assyr. fyarndmu (in fydmim parqi tfreti ), moreover, 
means ‘decide/ primarily ‘cut’ (like pardsu , Kpivo ), Sum. tor, kud ), 
belonging with fyamdmu , ‘reap’ ( = eg & du ; Eg. fjb f ‘sickle/ Ember)., 
and JUiJ, ‘cut’; Ar. ^ (unp.), ‘decree (god)/ probably belongs 
here also, though it may have meant ‘make hot, close, imminent’ 
(|*&J = ‘be imminent, decide’). Assyr. himmatu (Sargon, Huitieme 
campagney 1. 267) and fyammu ( VB , VI, No. 260,1. 13) mean ‘straw’ 
(what is reaped). Another root fym, ‘be nasty/ is established by 

and , ‘sweep/ is a privative (like KBKE); 

cf. the rhyme formation ^2 (fyumdma = qumdma is ‘sweepings’). 2 

97. sfymhy ‘rejoicing/ seems to stand for causative of 

= ‘rejoice/ ‘flourish, grow lofty/ , ‘be 

lofty, proud.’ 3 For see above. ^ 

98. sqhy ‘hew, fashion’ (WB, VII, 1139) = sJi^, ‘crush, destroy/ 
pTO, ‘crush, grind, break off/ and (Syr.) ‘labor, make ready.’ 
The stem is causative of a * hq<hk (JL^., etc.); cf. under hqt . 
Professor Ember compares Coptic ^Slor, ‘dust/ with Heb. , 
‘dust/ 

1 Eg. w&r, *be strong,’ is similarly connected with "VO"’. * eiiru, primarily ‘be 

straight, right,’ hence (transitive) ‘guide’ (u?$r, ‘rudder,’ MtUler). The wHl or ‘camel 
stick ’ perhaps belongs here, just as qrk, * bury,’ is connected with qU , * bind, 

force, compel’ (Blackman); cf. wt, 'wrap up corpse.’ For the staff cf. Spiegelberg, 
RT, XXVIII, 163 f. 

2 Here belongs Eg. fymw, ‘dirt, dust,’ e.g., Pyr. 735 c (Ember). 

2 This is another combination discarded by Ember in the first period of his studies, 
and independently found by me since. 
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99. tii, ‘shoot (arrow)/ As in the case of \h ( >ith, q.v.), the 

general meaning of the root s( is ‘draw, stretch/ From this root 
are derived in Semitic ETEIK, ‘ stretch out’ (<t3X1>Assyr. uatyu, 
‘strong/ like dwn, ‘stretch out/ Eth. danana, ‘incline/ ynfct, 
‘lord/ and dandnu , ‘be strong’; cf. ^yS and uatru-wr (Ember), 
‘great(ly)/ connected with Ar. uatr, ‘bowstring/ Eg. wir , Spiegel- 
berg), (cf. GB X% and contrast s.v. 6wtwt) = $dtu, ‘draw, drag, 

wander/ yi a**, ‘make long steps’ (J<£ Ik**, ‘attack’). 

100 . tip, ‘cut/ especially of flesh (thighs of victims, etc.; tipt = 

‘cut up flesh’), hence ‘select, choose’ ‘choose/ also meant 

primarily ‘cut’) = owA**, ‘cut/ TQXD , ‘be cut off, cease/ Sapdtu (2 
changed to S with the TD), ‘be finished, complete’ (= gamdru ). 
Eg. 6mdt y ‘half-month/ has been combined with t&i , ‘full moon/ 
‘week/ but the combination, though enticing, is very problematical. 
Ember suggests that tip may be DB'£, ‘decide, judge.’ The stem 
6pd, originally ‘pierce’ (cf. Spiegelberg, RT , XXVIII, 165 flf .) 1 is 
connected by Ember with Aram. IBIS, ‘pierce/ whence KT1B1ZJ 
(>oyu*), ‘spit’ (the old derivation from arobbs requires no con¬ 
tradiction). In Arabic as in Egyptian the stem has a sexual conno¬ 
tation, like sUi! tXA* LjJL^ Jlib; also y\y 

^1 (LA, IV, 203). 

101 . Siii, ‘walk, wander’ = *Mco :, sdsaua , originally ‘be swift, 

move rapidly/ which appears in the nominal derivative MC, ‘horse, ’ 
fcCMC, stsU (Littmann) and C1C , ‘swallow’ (cf. JAOS , XXXV, 393, 
n. 3). Eg. and Eth. ansdsdua share the meaning wept. warelv. 
For the dissimilation cf. for *^^* 4 **, etc. Heb. nC*JD, 

‘plunder/ may be denominative from nCS, ‘nomad, brigand/ 
originally connected with Eg. Sitiv, ‘nomad/ just as c lmw, ‘nomad/ 
is, according to Ember, identical with c Abir, c Arib (Aribi, c Arab), 
‘nomad ’ (Haupt). Similarly in the Amarna correspondence SA-GAZ 
is employed for ffabiru = c Abir , though it is properly the ideogram 
for fyabbatu, ‘bandit,robber.’ Eg. (£*0^), ‘bubalusantelope/ 
means ‘the swift one’ like Sapparu , ‘wild goat/ and ar&u, ttirdfru, 

i If Hommel had examined Spiegelberg's article carefully, he might have spared 
himself pp. 82 ff. in Mercer-Hommel, The Oath. Spd has nothing to do with the zodiacal 
light. 
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‘wild goat, ibex/ Also ‘be skilful, versed/ may be a modifica¬ 
tion of the same stem; cf. ^jo , , from the stem mhr , ‘ be 

swift, agile/ It is also possible that ssi is to be connected with §6r, 
‘arrow/ which Ember combines with r.btjj, ‘missile, dart’; sJr< 
*$8r<$hr (another value of the arrow) < *srh = nblB. For the 
development note schicken, geschickt , and Ar. nabl , ‘arrow/ ndbil, 
‘clever, skilful/ 

102 . Jm, ‘be empty’ = ‘be empty / 1 ^ 57 -^ > J 

‘ fatten’ bears a relation to ‘ have an empty stomach, be 

hungry/ like that of UiPlp, ‘fat/ and UiPlp, ‘lean’ (cf. Noldeke, 
Neue Beitrage , p. 99). seems to have possessed originally some 

such meaning as ‘reach out, have the capacity/ from which the 
various values of the stem can readily be derived. ‘Capacious’ 
may mean either ‘holding much, full/ or ‘capable of holding much, 
empty/ It is quite possible that Eg. hi, ‘placenta’ (Blackman, 
JEA , III, 235 ff.) belongs with our stem; cf. ^, ‘deliver’ (i.e., 
‘empty out’ foetus) and , ‘feed a confined woman’ (with food 
designed to promote a successful delivery). Possibly PFH, 8rPH, 
‘bearing woman, midwife’ (cf. Noldeke, op. cit., pp. 79, 88 ) belongs 
to our stem and has nothing to do with ITH, ‘live/ except by popular 
etymology. 

103. sbi , ‘change’ ( 2 * I BE), and wsb, ‘answer’ (for semantics 

cf. above under wdb), must be connected with Assyr. kisdda sabd$u, 
‘turn the neck away/ hence sabdiu (elliptic), ‘be angry’ (also written, 
by the operation of various combinatory principles, sabdsu , Sapdsu, 
and sabasu); sabusn, ‘exchange’ (HW, p. 6386), is very doubtful. 
It is possible (cf. JAOS, XXXVI, 229) that (^! 

y\ 131 j^-jJt), ‘change color, grow pale/ and , 

—“IT, ‘grow gray/ belong here, but cf. under sbi, ‘star.’ The group 


1 Eg. twl has no connection with . as OB wants. The three stems Sud 


are correctly separated by Erman; lid, ‘be dry’ ($u\ ‘sunlight ) is 


<57 


bauu, 'roast. 


broil’ (Ember); lirf, ‘raise,’ I would combine with iCO* , L&3 . nabu, ‘raise’ (for w 


see Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, pp. 179 ff., and cf. Ember’s wb<l = i\£j and u?rfl»n"T2. etc. 
The change is not phonetic in origin, but morphological), and Sd’u (ibti 3 ), ‘fly’ (cf. bwt, 
‘feather’). Eg. bwii, ‘shadow’ perhaps belongs with Str, ‘sunlight,’ as a lucus a non 
luctn (to. 
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$abd$u, sbb ($bn), > ‘mix’ (see under c nfy), is probably connected, 

meaning properly‘ turn over and over, umriihren.’ There is in Assyr¬ 
ian a third $abd$u> ‘to tax/ primarily ‘bind, obligate, impose upon/ 
exhibiting a development like Eg. htr , jCo, makdsu , 

"Cm, etc., as suggested by Ember. This s is Ar. j*, in s ‘injure/ 
‘cause/ primarily ‘bind, oppress’; cf. Ar. sibb, ‘turban/ 
Assyr. &?66u, ‘girdle/ H3C1Z3 , ‘twist/ 81132113, 8niZ3dC , etc., ‘tendril/ 
Heb. C*21I3 (dissimilation), ‘fillet.’ Aram. C2C, ‘heap up, grow/ 
clearly belongs with ‘grow, grow up/ apparently distinct from 

the other roots §b. Heb. 2ZC is apparently anomalous. 

104. §p4i y ‘ noble’ = *1Z3 Sm , ‘free’ (cf. $pi f ‘be ashamed’ = "^SH, 
Ember). Similarly, "H, ‘noble/ is Ar. hurr , ‘freeman/ and 

auelu means ‘noble’ and ‘freeman.’ In Gardiner, Admonitions , 
p. 24, §p4w, as synonym of fywd, ‘rich/ 1 is contrasted with su£ } ‘poor/ 
just as auelu with muHkenu. Tiele’s combination of gate fyub$i y 
‘peasants’ (Thureau-Dangin, Huitieme campagne y p. 7, n. 10; 
Amiaud-Scheil, Salmanazar //, p. 102, where some etymologies are 
rather superficially proposed) with " M J3Sn cannot be accepted. The 
gab hubsi of the Assyrian inscriptions, and the amil fyub$i of the 
Amarna letters, is, as Thureau-Dangin maintains, ‘the man sub¬ 
jected to the corvee ’ ( dupiikku ); hub$u must be derived from &ata£u, 
‘crush, grind’ ( = CZH , ‘crush, squash’; yen, ‘squash, mix/ is , 
Assyr. fyabdqu, ‘mix, confuse/ Creation f III, 136), perhaps a doublet 
of hamd$Uy . 2 Also , ‘roughen, polish/ may be a trans¬ 

position, the fundamental idea being ‘crush, make coarse.’ From 
‘be rough, hard/ comes fyasaby ‘wood, timber’ (cf. Assyr. fyibtiti qiMi). 
Eg. fibs, ‘break, hack/ may further belong here (for sibilant cf. on £bl). 

105. $fWy ‘sw f ell, be exalted’ (sfwty ‘swelling’; §fity ‘power’) = 

‘polish/ is according to Haupt ( AJSL, XXVI, 16) 
a loan from Aram. “113 (cf. also Frankel, p. 262, on oLui, ‘eye 

1 Eg. frwd may possibly be connected with ^ , (V^ , ‘move rapidly.’ 

with which Xbldeke has tentatively combined nin . badi i, ‘rejoice,’ and with which 
‘go down stream’ (Assyr. niqilpti), may belong; cf. X - ‘be proud, boastful,’ and 

mate. C 

5 R&zicka’s combination of ftamdiu with and ( KD , p. 79) Is Impossible. 
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salvedNE^IS), but oLi!, ‘be high/ and o^J, ‘look down from 
above/ are genuine Arabic expressions. For the development ‘swell, 
be exalted 9 cf. , nardbu , which I shall discuss elsewhere. Eg. if it, 

‘vineyard, Weinberg/ is like karmu , ‘mound, vineyard 1 (D"D), for 
whose primary meaning cf. JAOS, XXXVI, 228. Vines were planted, 
of course, on hills and terraces. 

106. Snd , ‘ acacia ’ (whence Pllpli , Ar. sunt, Assyr. samtu , GB 1 ®) = 
Ar. Mgar , ‘tree/ The Acacia Nilotica was, icar* Qoxhv, the tree of 
Egypt, whence the Sumerians called it mu$-makdna, ‘the tree of 
Egypt ’ (>musukkdnu , *pCE; Haupt, OLZ , X, 489; JBL , XXXVI, 
145). Similarly the Western Semites called the oak , Aram. 

, ‘ tree/ Such semantic changes are common; cf. iggdru, , 
‘bird/ and , ‘sparrow/ For n<r cf. besides the cases already 

suggested (nhA and ifyn) the following equations of Ember: c /n = yLi 
(. AZ , LI, 120): knkn , ‘dance’ = ~3^E; pnw, ‘mouse ,= ^Li; qnd , 
‘baboon 7 = J kni=XDTO (?). Also $nm, ‘be sad' (Gardiner, 

Admonitions , p. 25), may be zardbu , ‘be wretched/ 1 and JnW, NSE, 
‘skin, hide’ (Gardiner, PSBA , XXXVIII, 104, renders ‘breast0, 
may be "HCS, Syio (but cf. Muller in GB 1 ®; Mi 3 might be Ar. , 

‘skin/ with which Haupt has combined Eth. sdfre, ‘man’; cf. 0"IX, 
r lil, Eg. inm, etc.). 

107. §dh, ‘must/ is presumably to be connected with , ‘press 
grapes/ Aram. EHC; cf. qdf =Zpp = qatdpu (Ember). Assyr. qafydtu 
is probably to be combined with (Jensen), ‘press’; cf. qahdru — 
A*' the £ became ^ under the influence of the surd (g). 

Coptic embris , ‘must/ may be a loan-word from a Semitic 
(Heb. irrrn, Aram. «n^K2, Assyr. merisu [ CT , XXII, 38, 27, 
miris qarani ina pdndltea (ig)gaf}at = i the must of the wine is being 


1 ZarAbu is Syr. 2HT. ‘oppress, crush’ (JOb*! fcOHT i8 angustia cordis ), and perhaps 
also , ’hinder* (• ‘misfortune’), which must be separated from , ‘prune,’ 

Heb. HTQT- Haupt now combines vyy , ‘inclose,’ with sup&ru (—2tO^). Fossey’s 
reading tardpu and comparison with 0^3 • ‘flow, shed tears’ ( JA , XVI, 115 ff.) is 
improbable. There are a number of parallel stems meaning ‘flow, drip,’ as 0^0 . . 

SIT. abl. Oita. Aram. JIT. 3T1T. (»■'<•). etc. ' 
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pressed out under my supervision ’], and mkri&tu, [Luckenbill, AJSL , 
XXIII, 293]) from the stem ur6 , ♦‘press out, deprive’ UTT, 

Haupt). Possibly Eg. irp , ‘wine,’ is originally connected with urd , 
standing then for *tr/, like ‘roast, cook’ , Brugsch), for pi, 
For/<0 cf. on fqi. 

108 ,khb y 'strike, push’ (of a bull, the wind, WB , VII, 1280) 
may be ‘strike, repulse’ (interchange between h and h is not 

uncommon), or ‘strike, crush/ kdhima , ‘be blunt’ ( LA y XV, 
434: Joels', ^iaib 


109. fifm/i, ‘see’ = |%.^j^ , ‘gaze’ (LA, XIV, 352, 1. 6 from below: 

‘stare unblinkingly’ 

&aa* ^iaS ^ ^&aJI vi vsAaa&wSM), and ‘pierce with the gaze’ 
(^kjJI JL=J xJUjo The root meaning is 

‘bebright, hot’; (110) praM, ‘wick’ = ^l^ , ‘red-hot coal’; , 

‘ardent fire/ is a common synonym of j»A$sll . 


111 . grh, ‘night’—see hki. 

112 . grg , ‘equip, found, establish/ probably is to be connected 
with Semitic krr , fcrfc, fcrfcr, primarily ‘wind, encircle/ as appears from 

‘turn, wind, return,’ Aram, JO, ‘ go around, encircle ’ = Assyr. 
kardku . Eth. 7C7£ : is partial assimilation to the r. Assyr. kardru 
means, besides ‘wind/ ‘wrap, equip/ and ‘lay (foundation), found, 
place, establish’ (Johnston, AJSL , XXIX, 122-25). Aram. N3"© 
is ‘city’ (first in Pap. 8 , Eleph.), properly ‘fortified city’ ( bit duri; 
cf. Syr. circumvallatus), Assyr. kirfyu, ‘fortification/ may 

possibly stand for *kirku , by dissimilation; also old Aram. Karkar t 
a common place-name, evidently has the same meaning. It may be 
worth noting that "*2©, ‘talent’ (for *■'?“>?)> becomes "C3D in Eg., 
Aram., and orINorCDP in Coptic (Sah.), by partial assimilation. 

113. grg , ‘lie’ (<roX, ‘lie, deception’), may be connected with 
oy>, ‘deceive.’ 

114. ghi, ‘gazelle’—see under irtt. 


115. gi, ‘ anoint’ = , '££3 , 


‘touch, feel, stroke’; cf. 



‘stroke’ and , mui&u, ‘anoint’ (i.e., ‘bestreichen’), also U"J332 , 
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‘feel, stroke/ ?naM§u , ‘smear.’ Another of these rhyme words is 
pa$d$u f ‘anoint/ to be connected with 1DC3, ‘melt/ and TIES, 
‘investigate/ like and r'5'J, properly ‘feel one’s way.’ 

Possibly Eg. gs, ‘run/ also belongs here, though the relation is not 
clear. 

116. ‘land, soil’ = iLLb, ‘black mud’ ( = »L#a.); cf. Lat. humus 

(xa/xat) = Avestan zam f ‘earth.’ The stem is closely related to 

uatPciy ‘tread’ (cf. *Lb, ‘go/ and redu); Landberg remarks (Datinahy 

II, 1083, n. 1); “ a*Lb est done v^ritablement pUtinementy car cette 

£■ 

vase [autour du puits] se produit justement par le des b6tes” 
(cf. JAOSy XXXVI, 230, on JuJ^, ‘ground trampled by hoofs’). 

C- ts. 

Similarly — 1 low ground/ while LbLb = ‘ humble, stoop,’ likfe 

\ 3XD (contrast Bohl, Kanaander, p. 1, n. 2). E'tp, ‘mud, clay’ 

(fUu) is a reduplicated form, ‘what is trodden,’ with which Brugsch 
combined Eg. tit, ‘pus, matter/ primarily ‘mud, filth.’ The old 
combination of IT13 with Hits, on the supposition that tTE meant 
originally ‘fecal matter/ requires no comment. Aramaic is 
due, we may suppose, to the contamination of *KtTl3 and *fcC“C 
(WX), ‘clay, mud.’ This principle, which is proving so fruitful m 
Indo-European philology, has been almost entirely neglected by 
Semitists; cf. Frankel, BA y III, 85, who explains Tunisian Jyuo, 
‘lion/ as due to the conflation of JuJ, ‘lion/ with jLo , ‘hunt.’ 
Another reduplication is (117) titi, ‘ tread.’ , ‘ sweep/ is doubt¬ 

less, as has been suggested, a privative, ‘clear away dirt.’ From 
the same root also come twt f ‘resemble’ ( q.v .) and wt, ‘oasis’; cf. 
Ar. uaPy ‘low, moist ground.’ Our root must be kept sharply dis¬ 
tinct from wty ‘wind,’ whence wtt , ‘snake,’ and twt, ‘assemble.’ 

118. twty ‘equal, resemble/ is to be compared with Ar. u-dtu^a, 
‘be even, level’; uaHa?a, ‘make level’; ndta^a, ‘harmonize, agree.’ 
Cf. the stem , ?T\'Z (also cf. on iwil), which unites the meanings 
‘be level, agree, resemble.’ 

119. twty ‘gather, assemble/ I would refer to the root *tw (wt), 
‘to twist/ Ar. ‘turn, roll, twist’; cf. pahdru , ‘turn, assemble.’ 

means ‘gather around someone/ literally, ‘be 
folded upon someone.’ 
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120. tnm , ‘lose one’s way^v.JLb, ‘seek’; cf. JJii, ‘lose/ and 
£♦.£:, ‘search,seek’ (jJLb* is ‘search for something lost’ = Jl<2 J). 
TpS, paqdduj Hake care of, watch out for,’ shows that ‘seek’ is 
probably mpre original than ‘lose.’ Cf. also ^ , ‘ask, search/ and 
‘wander, rove.’ The phonetic changes in tnm are all very common; 
cf. hnm , ‘seize’= w JLs. ( mihlab , ‘talon’), Ember. 

121. thi y ‘cross, transgress’ = auj*, ‘wander’; cf. “Q2, 2“>2, 

‘cross, transgress, wander’ (Eg. c pi, Ember). Ember would com¬ 
bine the stem with , ‘traverse,’ which may be correct, especially 
since means also ‘be stupefied’ like Aram. 7TT \, and may present 
a development like DOIT, KOCtf (au;, desert, waste’). 

However, the process here seems to be ‘be stupefied, distraught, 
wander.’ 

122. tfy, ‘indicator, on a balance,’ may be connected with fydtu , 
‘weigh on the balance’ ( gisrinnu , zibdnitu; 1 cf. Harper, Letters , 
No. 292, rev. 11. 4ff.); cf. cbs, which Haupt has combined with 
naplusu , ‘see ’—hdtu means properly ‘see, inspect’ (for etymology 
cf. under f}tfyt, which, it is interesting to note, also appears in trans¬ 
posed form, thtb). 

123. thiy ‘ become intoxicated ’ = , ‘ become sour, be leavened ’; 

cf. ‘be intoxicated,’ while Jucij' = ‘sour milk,’ and , ‘fer¬ 
ment, rise’ ‘ leaven’ = Coptic P EM HP), and ‘intoxicate.’ 

124. thby ‘to water, wet’ =21113, ‘sink,’ tebu } ‘dip, submerge/ 

my°0: (cf. m^+O, ‘dip, plunge.’ For h< c cf. £/&=£***, = 

, both due to partial assimilation to the preceding consonant. 
A direct connection with : is also possible: 01 +^; = ^, 

♦Afc: = ( hmn ); on the other side c nh, ‘ goat ’ = unequ (Hommel), 

with some doubtful cases. I would suggest the comparison of tkn y 
‘approach,’ and tafyu (for final n cf. note on c nh y ‘live’), of tki } 
‘lamp/ with ‘lamp/ from It®:, ‘light, kindle/ which 

1 Zibdnitu is probably not derived from *J27, but is its source; contrast Ruzicka 
KD, p. 93, whose combinations, both Semitic and Hamitic, seem to me most infelicitous. 
Eg. deb (after Reinisch) is which is either gamdlu, (A.) or (Ember). 

Perhaps zibdnitu stands for *<;ibAnftu, a form like elrnitu<*cldnUu (from elu) from 

iubbu, ‘see, inspect’ (Heb. HS32. by partial assimilation to the 2). 
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can hardly be connected with ^S'y ‘boil, of a kettle/ which Ember 
has combined with ktwit , ‘kettle’ (also kt , ‘be small, few/ belongs 
with ZS, ‘ count’ [cf. ^SCD "TVS and dJo if Heb. nre, 

‘crush/ gives the primary connotation; cf. ppl, v^j). 

125. ‘yield, retire’ = D“1D , ‘yield, turn aside/ Eth. $6ta, ‘bring 
back, restore/ reflexive, ‘return, retreat.’ 1 Here also belong h—, 
‘withdraw, be unjust, err/ and HDD, u'mf :, ‘err’ (see GB 16 , s.p. 
DVD and HDD). Barth also brings in , ‘ be volatile, unsteady/ 
which I would combine with DID, CD, ‘fly, hover over/ and sepa¬ 
rate from DID. 

126. twf, ‘papyrus’ (whence “*!£)= Assyr. kupfi, ‘reed-(thicket)/ 
from kipti, ‘ bend ’ = kapdpu, \jS y “ED (whence HE2, ‘ palm 
branch’). 

127. tpht y ‘cave, cavity’ = Ar. kahf. The root is kp , ‘hollow out, 
round out’; cf. Assyr. kuppu f ‘basin of a fountain, source of a 
spring/ which resembles tpht in the meaning ‘Nile source’ and ‘reser¬ 
voir of the underworld’ {tpht Nwnw = kuppu $a engurri ). For 
h<h (perhaps also parallel formations) cf. gmht y ‘forehead’ = iLg-o* 
(Ember); nhm y ‘take away, rob’ = ^$3 (Ember); also s.v. nhbt y 
khb y etc. 


128. thn , ‘sparkle, flash/ is to be connected with ‘flash 

intermittently, of lightning/ like jXif and , which are more 

original; the root meaning is ‘be dull, blunt, dim, dark’ ( kk y ‘dark¬ 
ness,’ for *kiki y may stand for *klkl). From ‘keep on being dark, 
be intermittently dark/ follows naturally the complementary idea 
‘be bright intermittently, flash’ (for the didd cf. on QC w y ‘sleep/ 
fynd y tnm. 2 

129. dldly ‘ shake ’ = J . Assyr. daldlu meant primarily ‘ hang, 


suspend, exalt/ hence ‘praise/ and ‘obey’ (like ruPddu), ‘serve, 
be humble.’ Also dalu , nbn, £Aa>: had the same force. 


1 This is preferable to the etymology given in AJSL, XXXIV, 95. Also 
must be excised, as the Eg. word is too doubtful. 

* Eg. thn, ‘olive oil,’ shows the same development as 6 * 9 -p"0 and ini"’ (Ember, 
AZ, LI. 114), perhaps also tail, ‘olive oil,’ if connected with Assyr. ztyu, ‘brilliance’ 
(zf mu, IT . Blackman has shown recently that Thntr, ‘Libya,’ means ‘the olive 

land’; perhaps TmJ, ‘Libyan,’ is simply a transposition, with dissimilation (cf. above 
on bmi). 
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130. dhn , ‘ do obeisance, by touching the forehead to the ground J 
(kowtow), is perhaps denominative of (131) dhnt, ‘ forehead/ properly 
‘the lofty part/ like aLfrc*.; (132) dhnit is ‘summit of mountain/ 
Hence (133) dhni , ‘appoint, promote^‘exalt, elevate, place in an 
important position/ The stem dhn , *‘be high/ is identical with 
‘be swollen and rounded/ of breasts and skin-bottles, a by¬ 
form of ncf&duy :, ‘ praise,exalt’ (also intransitive). In Hebrew 
we have "IfcC, ‘skin-bottle/ Assyr. nddu, from this root (Haupt; cf. 
GB l6 ); cf. nahd, ‘female breast/ and uatb, ‘skin-bottle, big breast/ 1 
For dhnit, cf. ‘high dune/ and Assyr. ntdu, ‘cumulus cloud 1 

(Weidner, Babyl. , IV, 179); on "13 see GB'\ 

134. dbt, ‘brick' = 7*WA w\iv6os, ‘burnt brick/ for *genbdl< 

*gembdl< *gebbdl (KD , p. 134: :, ‘scratch, impress/ ground- 

form kxS>), from obsolete stem corresponding to Ju^, b33, 
‘knead, mold/ also of brick. From Eg. dbt ( gdbe ) comes Coptic 
TOO BE > Arab. ^^-b>Sp. adobe, ‘sun-dried brick/now a common 
American word. 

135. ddb, ‘stab, prick, sting/ may=2b3, galdbu, , ‘cut 

with a lash* (fcCbjtf-), ‘shave with a razor ’ ( naglabu , &ob3). Sinuhe, 
pp. 130 f., ddb means ‘stir up, bring together/ primarily like ^**££ , 
gj* , , etc., ‘prick, incite* ( ddb = ddm, Gardiner, Anastasi, p. 23, 

n. 6). So also means ‘collect, assemble/ Professor Ember 

may, however, be right in comparing ddb with ‘cut' ( gidma, 

‘whip’). 

* Ar. y ^ , which may be Eg. wmt, ‘be fat,’ is thus illustrated (LA, II, 297): 

^JJO tdtfj 'iyuS' XAS) . and 

(p. 298, l. 5). 
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By Kemper Fullerton 
O berlin Graduate School of Theology 

It will probably be deemed by many a hopeless undertaking to 
attempt once more to solve the problem of Isa. 7:14. Have not all 
the possibilities in the interpretation of the passage already been 
canvassed ? Out of the welter of suggestion can one hope to secure 
a general consensus of opinion ? Probably not. Yet there are two 
considerations which have led me to believe that it is neither un¬ 
necessary nor inopportune to reopen the question. The first is the 
curious fact that criticism, having apparently boxed the compass of 
exegetical possibilities, has returned in its latest phases, as repre¬ 
sented, for example, by Gressmann and Hans Schmidt, to the 
messianic interpretation. Is this to be the outcome of all the work 
that has been devoted to this passage? The second consideration 
is the conviction that not even yet has criticism paid sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the demands of the context both literary and historical in 
which this oracle was spoken. Scholars have continued to pay lip 
service to the principles of historical exegesis in dealing with this 
passage, but not one of them, so far as I can see, unless it be Hitzig, 
has made the attempt to solve the problem by the consistent and 
rigorous application of data furnished by the context itself. 

If the solution here proposed should not commend itself, it is at 
least to be hoped that the formulation of the problem has gained in 
precision, and that the correct principles have been laid down, along 
the lines of which alone the answer to this century-old riddle must be 
sought. What is here attempted is primarily a study in method. 
For a detailed grammatical and exegetical justification of all the 
points involved and a criticism of rival theories a larger acreage of 
printed matter is necessary than this journal can afford to put at 
my disposal. 

1. The historical situation .—The meeting between Isaiah and 
Ahaz, at the time of which the oracle 7:14 was uttered, is an episode 
in the Syro-Ephraimitic War. This is clear from the introductory 
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paragraphs vss. 1-9 and 10-13. The Syro-Ephraimitic War was 
itself an episode in the great Assyrian drives of Tiglath-pileser IV 
into the Westland. This is revealed by II Kings, chap. 16, combined 
with the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser himself. The historical 
situation outlined in these documents is the fundamental fact in the 
light of which the Immanuel prophecy must be examined. No 
explanation which ignores it has any claim to consideration. 

2. The teaching of 7:1-9 .—This paragraph contains an encourage¬ 
ment to Ahaz not to fear the coalition against him of northern Israel 
under Pekah and Damascus under Rezin. The failure of the coali¬ 
tion is prophesied and the prophecy is expressed unconditionally 
(vss. 7-9a).* Yet immediately afterward a conditional deliverance 
is implied (vs. 9a). How is this to be explained? It is not to be 
regarded as a belated qualification of the promise in vss. 7-9, a kind 
of afterthought. This would contradict all that we know of Isaiah’s 
attitude toward the coalition (cf. chaps. 8 and 17). He saw clearly 
that it was doomed to failure. Isaiah understood the real menace of 
Assyria. Verse 96 must accordingly refer to something else. Ahaz 
will be unconditionally delivered from the Syro-Ephraimitic coalition, 
but his subsequent destiny is conditional. The arbiter of that destiny 
can only be Assyria. Rescue from the lesser danger of invasion by 
Rezin and Pekah is unconditional; rescue from the greater danger of 
invasion by Assyria is conditional. This must be the meaning of 
vs. 96 in its present connection. And observe that vs. 96 is expressed, 
not as a promise, but as a threat. Isaiah has reason to fear that Ahaz 
will prove faithless and that the punishment will come. 

3. The teaching of vss. 18-25. —The form of these verses, taken as 
a whole, can scarcely be original. But their general content may be 
accepted as genuine. Here the destruction by Assyria 2 of a land 
unnamed is certain. The threat is unconditioned. But when vss. 
18-25 are subsumed under vs. 17, the land is clearly Judah. This 
suggests that a crisis has intervened between vss. 1-9 and vss. 17, 
18-25. The conditional threat in vs. 96 has become an unconditional 


1 For the reconstruction of vss. 8 f. see the writer’s note in JBL, XXXV, 140 f. 

2 Even though the references to Assyria by name in vss. 18. 20 are glosses, as I believe 
they are, there is no reason to question their correctness. There is more reason to suspect 
the genuineness of the allusion to Egypt, vs. 18. 
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threat in vss. 17, 18-25. There must be a reason for this change. 
When we turn to vss. 10-13 we discover the reason. 

4. The teaching of vss. 10-13 .—In considering these verses two 
questions at once arise: (1) Why did Isaiah feel it necessary to offer 
a sign to Ahaz? (2) Why did Ahaz refuse the offer? Neither of 
these questions is answered in the passage. 1 Hence the answers 
must be conjectured. Along what lines must conjecture proceed if 
they are to be anything more than guesses? Clearly along the 
lines of the historical situation. 

If the second question be first considered, it is plain that Ahaz 
did not refuse because he did not wish encouragement. It is equally 
plain that the reason he gives for his refusal is not the real reason. 
Isaiah recognizes that it is an evasion. Two facts suggest the real 
reason for his refusal. The first of these is the historical situation as 
outlined by vss. 1-9 combined with II Kings, chap. 16. Ahaz and 
the court were in a panic (vss. 1-9) and applied to Assyria for help 
(II Kings, chap. 16). Isaiah urged Ahaz not to fear, but to trust in 
Jahweh (vss. 1-9). How would this agree with an alliance with 
Assyria? Here we meet with the second fact. Isaiah construed 
such an alliance as a mark of unbelief, as apostasy from Jahweh, 
8:5-8. 2 Hence, if Ahaz was either contemplating an appeal to 
Assyria or had already made it, we have the right to infer that his 
refusal of Isaiah’s offer of a sign was due to his desire to continue in 
his pro-Assyrian policy. If he accepted Isaiah’s offer he would com¬ 
mit himself to the prophet’s policy of reliance upon Jahweh alone. 
This idealistic policy he did not have the courage to adopt. No 
other reason for his refusal is so historically sound or adequate. It 
is now easy to answer the first question. Isaiah offered his sign 
because he wished to make a last, supreme effort to dissuade the king 
from the Assyrian alliance, which the prophet construed as religious 
apostasy. Probably when the offer was made the embassy to 
Tiglath-pileser had not yet been sent. There was still opportunity 

1 There is a slight gap between vss. 1-9 and 10-13. The various methods taken to 
bridge over the gap are evidence of the fact of its existence. Possibly there once existed 
a fuller account of the scene. 

5 In analogous circumstances in the various Assyro-Egyptian crises of 720-701 
Isaiah regularly construed reliance upon Egypt in the revolts against Assyria as apostacy 
(cf. chaps. 20; 28:15 f.; 30:1 ff., 15; 31:1 ff.). Isaiah's politics throughout his career was 
consistently idealistic. In other words it was governed by religious considerations. 
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for the king to change his mind. The result of his effort is a failure. 
Consequently the conditional doom announced in vs. 9a because of 
lack of faith must become certain doom. Ahaz is rejected, as the 
wording of vss. 10-13 makes sufficiently clear. 1 We have therefore 
in vss. 10-13 an explanation of the change from conditional threat 
in vs. 9a to absolute threat in vss. 18-25, provided these last verses 
can be understood in the light of vs. 17. We are therefore driven to 
an examination of vs. 17. But this cannot be done without at the 
same time considering its relationship to vss. 14-16. 

5. The connection of vs. 17. —While vs. 17 can be regarded, as it 
often is, as the theme of which vss. 18-25 are the elaboration, this is 
not its natural connection. Verse 17 as direct address differs in form 
from vss. 18-25, in which the direct address is absent. Again vs. 17 
is absolutely necessary to vss. 10-13. If vss. 14-16 be for the moment 
left out of account, vs. 17 is seen to be the complement of vss. 10-13. 
Because of vss. 10-13 we expect a threat; in vs. 17 we get it. Further, 
it is the kind of threat we expect, namely, invasion by Assyria. This 
was the threat implied in vs. 9 if Ahaz did not believe. Ahaz did 
not believe (vss. 10-13). Therefore the threat implicit in vs. 96 
becomes explicit in vs. 17. Thus vs. 17 is connected in a more inti¬ 
mate and organic way with vss. 10-13 than are vss. 18-25. All 
theories, and there are many, which seek to explain vss. H~16 by deleting 
vs. 17 from the text f must be regarded as historically unsound. Verses 
10-13 and 17 are clear, consistent, and agreeable alike to the preced¬ 
ing context and the historical situation, and vs. 17 is necessary to vss. 
10-13. Verses 14-16, on the contrary, are among the most ambigu¬ 
ous verses in the Old Testament. Method requires that we proceed 
from the clear to the obscure; vss. 10-13 and 17 furnish the frame¬ 
work within which vss. 14-16 must be examined. Nobody would 
have dreamed of separating vs. 17 from what precedes if it had not 
been for the supposed demands of vss. 14-16. But even in these 
verses there is fortunately one absolutely clear statement, namely, 
vs. 166. 

6. The meaning of vs. 16b in its present connection. —This clause has 
also, along with the rest of the verse, been rejected, but the accuracy 

1 Cf. the disgust at the hypocritical answer of Ahaz expressed at vs. 13 and the subtle 
but significant change from "thy God,” vs. 10, to "my God,” vs. 136. 
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with which it reflects the historical situation and its agreement with 
the unconditional promise in vss. 5-9a vouch for its authenticity. 
But why should the promise in vss. 5-9a be repeated after the king's 
refusal of Isaiah's offer in vss. 10-13? Granted that the contents 
of the clause in themselves agree with the general situation, the 
present position of the clause occasions a real difficulty. If this can 
be solved in a satisfactory way we shall be well on the way to a solu¬ 
tion of the sign. 

In the first place it is to be observed that since the promise in 
vss. 5-9a is unconditional it could be repeated after the king's expres¬ 
sion of unbelief as well as before it. But what is the motive of the 
reiteration ? This is the real crux. And here the failure to keep the 
historical situation in mind is fatal. If this situation is remembered 
the motive becomes clear. The promise of deliverance from the 
coalition in vss. 5-9a was originally made in order to dissuade Ahaz 
from the Assyrian alliance. It was reiterated after the king's decision 
in order to emphasize how unnecessary that decision was. But by 
itself vs. 166 would express an incomplete thought. It was not only 
unnecessary for the king to ally himself with Assyria; it was positively 
disloyal to Jahweh, and therefore must be punished. This comple¬ 
mentary thought is found in vs. 17. The decision of Ahaz is useless, 
for he would have been saved in any event (vs. 166); it is madness, 
for it will bring upon him destruction (vs. 17). Verses 166 and 17 
state explicitly and unconditionally what vs. 96 states implicitly and 
conditionally. The increased precision in statement is due to the 
fact that the die had been cast (vss. 10-13). This interpretation of 
the meaning of vss. 166 and 17 in their present position after vss. 
10-13 is confirmed by the “therefore" of vs. 14a. 

7. Significance of “therefore” vs . 14 a .—The “therefore" of this 
clause can only introduce a sign of threatening import. It is uttered 
in view of the king's rejection of Jahweh. The announcement which 
it introduces must accordingly be in some way or other an announce¬ 
ment of doom. All interpretations which ignore this inference do 
violence to the most obvious requirements of the context. The 
“therefore" of vs. 14a demands vs. 17 (a further argument against 
the deletion of this verse), and it is not inconsistent with vs. 166 as 
we have interpreted it. Indeed, if it were not for vss. 146-16a it 
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would be possible to take vs. 166 itself as the sign and attach it 
immediately to the “therefore” of vs. 14a. The sign would then 
consist in the fact that the fulfilment of the prediction of deliverance 
out of the Syrian crisis is a guaranty of the fulfilment of the prediction 
of destruction in the subsequent Assyrian crisis. Thus construed, 
vss. 14a, 166, and 17 would yield an impressive thought. It is not 
necessary that the sign in itself should be of an unpleasant character 
in order to be effective. On the contrary, the stinging mockery of it 
would be enhanced if the sign seemed to be of happy omen. Verse 
166, as a sign in itself propitious, but a pledge at the same time of 
what is unpropitious, would have just that ironical quality in it 
which would make it most effective for Isaiah's purpose. “I told 
you,” he must be supposed to say, “that you would be rescued from 
Syria. I repeat it; but now the certainty of that rescue shall be to 
you the sign of the certainty of your doom.” The prophet's irony 
is a fitting rebuke to the king's hypocrisy. 1 Two objections may be 
urged against the foregoing'interpretation of the relationship between 
vss. 14a, 166, and 17: 

1. The first is the asyndeton at vs. 17. It is claimed that if vss. 
166 and 17 were related in the way suggested this close relationship 
in thought would be reflected in a syntactical relationship between 
the verses. There is an admitted difficulty at this point. Two 
different ways may be suggested by which to solve it: (a) The 
question may fairly be raised whether the asyndeton is origina 1 . 
It is admitted by all scholars that the chapter as a whole presents a 
decidedly secondary text. 2 May we not conjecture that vs. 16 and 
17 were once bound more closely together than they are at present? 
Is this text-critical conjecture more improbable than the higher- 
critical deletion either of vs. 166 or of vs. 17, the latter of which verses 
has been found to be absolutely necessary to the thought of the 

1 For the view that the fulfilment of vs. 16 is the guaranty of the fulfilment of vs. 17, 
cf. especially Hitzig and Porter. JBL, 1895. p. 30 f. 

1 For example, vss. 18-23, at least 21-23, can scarcely be in their original form. 
Verse 1 is borrowed from II Kings 16:5, though adapted to its present position (cf. 6:1). 
Above all, though chaps. 6, 7, and 8 are clearly intended to go together and to present a 
connected narrative of the stirring events of the Syro-Ephraimitic War and to interpret 
their religious significance, yet the literary form of the three chapters differs in a remark¬ 
able manner. While chaps. 6 and 8 are written in the first person, chap. 7 is written in 
the third person. But that chap. 7 was also originally composed in the first person is 
clear from the expression "my God" which is still preserved in vs. 136. 
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passage, and the former of which has been seen to contribute very 
materially to the rhetorical impressiveness of Isaiah's threat? I 
think not. 1 (6) While the solution of the difficulty may thus be legiti¬ 
mately sought along text-critical lines, it is by no means impossible 
that the asyndeton was original and intended. It must never be 
forgotten that we are dealing in this passage primarily, not with 
what was originally a literary composition, but with a report of an 
actual conversation between Isaiah and Ahaz. The general situation 
at the time of the conversation was tense in the extreme. Both king 
and prophet were evidently under a great strain. There was here a 
violent conflict of wills. The destiny of the nation seemed to both 
men, though for different reasons, to be hanging in the balance. Is 
there anything unnatural in the supposition that under such cir¬ 
cumstances the words of Isaiah should reflect in a measure the 
excitement of his mind? Would not the asyndeton be perfectly 
natural ? Would not the excitement of the moment, the hot indigna¬ 
tion produced by the king’s rejection of his offer, express itself in just 
this abrupt, unconnected style? 2 Unless the asyndeton is explained 
in one or the other of the foregoing ways we become at once involved 
in critical operations upon the text far more drastic and leading to 
results which are nothing more than guesses and which violate at 
vital points the demands of the context. 

2. The second objection to the preceding interpretation of vss. 
14a, 166, and 17 involves a formal difficulty rather than a real one. 
It was suggested that vs. 166 might be the sign. Formally of course 
this is not correct. Verse 166 is introduced by “for” (vs. 16a) and 
is the explanation of the sign, and not the sign itself. This naturally 
leads us to the discussion of the sign itself in vs. 14. But before 
entering upon this vexed question it will be helpful to sum up the 
results of the investigation thus far attained. The method has been 
to advance from the circumference of the passage to its center, from 

1 It is interesting to notice tjiat the LXX connects the two verses by AXAA. I do not 
claim that this represents an older form of the text. But it is an evidence that the Greek 
translators felt that the two verses originally belonged together. 

1 This explanation of the asyndeton which commended itself to me in the first studies 
which I made of this passage many years ago I subsequently abandoned. But if the 
attempt is made actually to visualize this remarkable scene, I cannot really feel that there 
is after all anything artificial in the explanation. Chapter 8 clearly reveals the fact that 
Isaiah is not attempting to give an elaborated literary account of what happened in these 
strenuous days, but only jottings or notes, as nearly as possible in their original form, of 
what had been spoken by him. Explanations of what was said are not supplied. 
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the general historical background of the great Assyrian drive to the 
special background of the Syro-Ephraimitic War. The various 
paragraphs and verses of chap. 7 have then been taken up in order, 
vss. 1-9, 18-25, 10-13, 17, 166, and finally the “therefore” in vs. 14a. 
In the course of the investigation only two conjectures have been 
made: (a) It was assumed that Isaiah was attempting to dissuade 
Ahaz by his offer of a sign from the contemplated Assyrian alliance. 
This assumption is warranted by everything we know about the 
historical situation and the attitude of Isaiah elsewhere toward such 
alliances. (6) It was assumed that the admittedly perplexing asyn¬ 
deton at vs. 17 either is due to a defective text, certainly not a violent 
assumption in view of the secondary nature of the text in this chapter, 
or is a reflection of the intense mental excitement of Isaiah at this 
time, again not a violent conjecture when once the attempt is made 
to visualize the scene. If these conjectures are admitted, we discover 
that vss. 10-13, 14a, 166, and 17, when taken together, yield in every 
way a clear sense, a remarkably forcible sense, and one entirely in 
keeping with the historical situation. This is an immense gain. If 
the surrounding context is clear and unmistakable in its meaning, 
the conditions for the interpretation of the sign are provided. The 
sign must agree with its context or be eliminated. This method of 
approach to the discussion of vss. 14-16a is the only correct method. 
But the history of interpretation down to our own day and including 
the latest interpreters (for example, Gressmann, Hans Schmidt, and 
Skinner in what is generally the very admirable second edition of his 
commentary on Isaiah in the Cambridge Bible ) is a standing refutation 
of that foolish question, What's in a name ? The name Immanuel 
has fairly polarized its context for the great majority of scholars. 
They seek to interpret the details of the context so as to agree with 
the assumed implications of the name Immanuel rather than to 
determine the significance of this name out of the unambiguous data 
furnished by the context. No interpretation of vss. 14-16a which 
does not come to the discussion of the sign in some such way as above 
indicated seems to the present writer to have any real claim upon 
our consideration. Of all passages the present one demands a rigor¬ 
ous adherence to the fundamental principles of the historical method. 
Otherwise we are left to divination; in other words, to guessing. 
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8. The elements in the problem of vss. H~16a .—In what follows 
I propose to adopt the analogy of chemical experimentation. There 
are certain elements or ingredients in vss. 14-16a. How will these 
various ingredients combine with what may be called the bases 
furnished by the context ? Will all of them combine with the bases 
and form a solution, or will only some of them combine ? What are 
the elements that will combine ? The answer can only be discovered 
by experimentation. Introduce the various elements one at a time 
and watch the results. Now the elements in vss. 14-16a with which 
we must experiment are: the nature and functions of signs in general, 
the exact meaning of the word c almah (“virgin” or “maid”), the 
exact force of the article which accompanies c almah (generic and 
indefinite or definite), the personality of c almah (who is she?), the 
time of the conception and birth, the person who names the child 
(the c almah as in the present pointed text, or someone else?), the 
significance of the name Immanuel, the significance of the diet of 
butter and honey (does it imply poverty or plenty ?), the construction 
of the b in the phrase injnb (temporal or telic), the significance 
of refusing the evil and choosing the good (chronological or moral)*. 
A full and logical treatment of the problem would require that each 
one of these ingredients should be studied by itself. But limitations 
of time and space will prevent this. On the other hand, in such an 
experiment it is permissible to choose first of all those elements 
which seem most likely to combine , and watch the results. 

9. On the nature and functions of signs in the Old Testament .— 
If we examine the signs in the Old Testament according to their 
nature we discover an almost endless variety. It is needless to give 
examples. It is sufficient to observe that they may be equally well 
either miraculous or non-miraculous. But to be true to their quality 
as signs they must of course be able to arrest the attention. If we 
examine them according to their functions they will fall for the most 
part into a few well-defined groups. (1) There is first of all the great 
class of clearly memorial signs. These signs remind one of some 
important deed done, some fact or truth experienced, some relation¬ 
ship established, etc. 1 (2) In the next place there are the clearly 

1 For example, the rainbow, the sabbath, circumcision, dedication of the first-born; 
the Passover, the stones set up at the Jordan, the censers of Korah, and Aaron's rod that 
budded (the last a miraculous sign). 
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confirmatory signs. These are usually given to authenticate the work 
of some leader or the word of some prophet. Thus the miracles at 
the Exodus are signs to authenticate the leadership of Moses. Some¬ 
times events of a strictly miraculous nature are accomplished in 
order to confirm the truth of a prophetic statement. The two 
classic examples -are the miracle of Gideon’s fleece (Judg. 6:36ff.) 
and the miracle of the sundial of Ahaz (Isa. 38:7-8, 22 = 11 Kings 
20:8, 9). It is to be noticed that neither of these cases has any 
inherent connection with the event of whose accomplishment it is 
to be a pledge. At times also the confirmatory element lies in the 
fulfilment of a prediction of an event in the near future; the fulfilment 
is the sign or pledge that a prediction of an event to occur in the 
remoter future will also be fulfilled. In such cases the miraculous 
nature of the sign lies not in the nature of the events predicted but 
in the fulfilment of the prediction. They testify to the omniscience 
rather than to the omnipotence of God as that is revealed through 
the prophet. Sometimes such signs have no inner connection with 
the event of which they are pledges (cf. I Sam. 10:1-9); sometimes 
they have such a connection (I Sam. 2:34; Jer. 44:29-39). (3) A 

third class of signs may be called prophetic signs. These are neither 
memorial nor confirmatory signs, but are themselves prophecies. 
They might be called prophetic charades. They are signs in the 
sense of symbols. Such a sign is found at Isa., chap. 20, where the 
prophet goes naked and barefoot as a sign of the future captivity 
of those people who were intriguing against Assyria. In particular, 
symbolic names are often used as prophetic signs. Compare the 
names of Hosea’s children (Hos., chap. 1). 

While signs generally fall under one or the other of the foregoing 
classes, it is not impossible for a sign to belong occasionally to two 
classes. For example, it might be both confirmatory and prophetic. 
A curious instance of such a double function is found at Exod. 3:12. 
Here God confirms Moses in his belief in his divine mission by telling 
him that hereafter he would worship God in this very place in which 
he was now standing. In this case the future fulfilment of a predic¬ 
tion is not a pledge of an event in a still remoter future, but it confirms 
a present promise. The confirmatory and memorial elements in the 
sign are thus combined, but in a very singular way. One wonders 
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just how an event which is to transpire in the future could be a 
convincing sign to Moses at the present moment. The suspicion at 
once arises that we are not dealing in this case with any true sign. 
It must be remembered that the passage was written long after the 
supposed event which it describes, and it reflects more naturally the 
knowledge of the later event by the writer than it does an actual 
scene. This is the only certain example of the kind, 1 and its peculiar¬ 
ity is to be explained by the literary origin of the passage in which it 
stands. The question now arises, What sort of a sign are we dealing 
with in Isa. 7:14-15 ? Is it miraculous or non-miraculous in its 
nature ? Is it a memorial sign, or prophetic, or confirmatory in its 
function? Commentators have usually spent their energies in 
discussing the nature of the sign. But the question of its function 
is a far more important question if we would understand the meaning 
of the passage. There are three elements in the sign, the conception 
and birth of the child (vs. 14a), his name, Immanuel (vs. 146), and 
the diet of butter and honey (vs. 15). What are the functions of 
these various elements ? 

10. First experiment. Consideration of vs. Hb } the naming of the 
child .—Since vs. 16 is introduced as the explanation of the sign and 
the meaning of vs. 166 is clear, method requires that we should make 
vs. 166 the starting-point of our investigations. Now vs. 16 is 
related to the sign as fulfilment to prediction. It further implies 
that the prediction must have a hopeful note in it. We are therefore 
led to expect in the sign a prophetic element and a promissory 
element. If we ask ourselves of which of the three elements in the 
sign is vs. 16 most likely to be the explanation; in other words, which 
of the three elements contains most distinctly a prophecy that is at 
the same time a promise, it will be seen that the birth and conception 
of the child may, for the moment at least, be ruled out. In itself 
this does not sound either like a promise or like a threat. It is 
neutral. Furthermore, as compared with the other two elements, 
the name and the diet, it is non-symbolic. The name certainly and 
the diet probably have a certain symbolic meaning in them. We 
would naturally expect that vs. 16, which is introduced as an 

i Isa. 37:30 «II Kings 19:29 has also been so interpreted, but the interpretation is a 
doubtful one. - 
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explanation of the sign, would explain one or the other of the symbolic 
elements in it rather than the non-symbolic element. But of which 
of the two symbolic elements, the name or the diet, is vs. 16 the 
explanation ? On the one hand, it is connected through the wording 
of vs. 16a with vs. 15. Therefore it might seem reasonable to experi¬ 
ment with the relationship of vs. 16 to vs. 15. On the other hand, 
the symbolic significance of the diet in vs. 15 is much disputed, 
whereas the symbolic significance of Immanuel is clear. It stands 
for promise, for deliverance. From the point of view of method, 
therefore, it seems appropriate to follow the line of least resistance 
and connect the promise in the explanation with the undoubted 
element of promise in the sign; in other words, construe vs. 166 as 
the interpretation of the name Immanuel (vs. 146). 

Three considerations greatly favor this view: (1) If vs. 16 is not 
the explanation of vs. 14, then vs. 14 is left unexplained, a most 
suspicious circumstance. 1 It will of course be retorted that if vs. 16 
is not the interpretation of vs. 15, it too will be left uninterpreted, 
and is not this an equally suspicious circumstance ? It is, only the 
suspicions lead off in an entirely different direction. In this dilemma, 
however, it is much safer to connect vs. 166 with vs. 14, and avoid the 
consequence of leaving the name Immanuel unexplained because of 
the next two considerations. (2) Old Testament analogies suggest 
that where a symbolic name is given, as in vs. 14, followed by an 
explanatory clause such as vs. 16, the clause should be regarded as the 
explanation of the name. 2 (3) But above all the analogy of 8:1-3 
almost compels us to hold that vs. 16 is to be regarded as the inter¬ 
pretation of the name in vs. 14. There can be no question that the 
explanatory verse 8:4 gives the interpretation of the name of Isaiah’s 
son Maher-shalal-hash-baz. But the explanatory verse 8:4 and the 
explanatory verse 7:16 refer to the same event , namely, the destruction 
of Judah’s enemies Syria and Ephraim. Here we have two references 
to boys with symbolical names followed in each case by an explanatory 
clause, and this explanatory clause refers in each case to exactly the 

1 The separation of vs. 16 from vs. 14 is the readiest way to gain room for the inter¬ 
pretation of Immanuel as the Messiah. For if vs. 14 is not interpreted by vs. 16. it is not 
interpreted at all, and the exegete has then free play to import whatever meaning he 
pleases into Immanuel. 

»Cf. Gen. 16:11; Ruth 1:20; Gen. 17:5; Hos. 1:4 ff.; I Sam. 4:21. 
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same event. It would be in the highest degree improbable if, while 
the explanation in 8:4 is an interpretation of the name Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz, the same interpretation in 7:16 had nothing to do with the 
name Immanuel. The only difference in the two passages is that the 
name Maher-shalal-hash-baz explicitly refers only to the destruction 
of Judah’s enemies, whereas the name Immanuel refers explicitly to 
the rescue of Judah implied in the destruction of her enemies. 1 
Accordingly the line of least resistance in the interpretation of the sign 
is to go on the supposition that vs. 16 is the interpretation of vs. 14. 
The arguments in favor of this view are of the most weighty character. 
But is there not a serious difficulty in the combination of vs. 16 with 
vs. 14 in the way just proposed ? The sign in the name Immanuel 
on this view will be formally related only to one element in the con¬ 
text, namely, the promissory element, the deliverance from the Syrian 
crisis. But this is not the main point which Isaiah had in mind. The 
main point was the destruction of Ahaz by Assyria, vs. 17. How is 
this promissory sign to be reconciled with vs. 17? The answer is: 
In the same way in w r hich the promise in vs. 166 is reconciled with 
vs. 17. If the interpretation of the sign (vs. 166) can be reconciled 
with the threat (vs. 17), certainly the sign itself (vs. 146), of which 
vs. 16 is the interpretation, can also be reconciled with the threat. 
Verse 14 can only be brought into contradiction with vs. 17 when a larger 
promise is read into the name Immanuel than the explanation actually 
given of it in vs. 16b warrants.' 2 But why did Isaiah offer a sign which 
deals with only one of the elements in his announcement, and that 
the least important ? The answer has already been suggested in the 


1 The somewhat less perfect logical correspondence between name and interpretation 
in 7:14 and 16 as compared with 8:3 and 4 should not be allowed to obscure the real 
analogy between the two passages. Perfect symmetry might suggest that as Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz is verbally related to the destruction of the enemy, so Immanuel should 
be-verbally related to the salvation of Judah. The destruction of the enemy in vs. 16 
is not a verbal interpretation of the name Immanuel. But this discrepancy between 
vs. 14 and its explanation in vs. 16 is of no real consequence when the actual situation is 
kept in mind. What Ahaz was afraid of was the attack of Rezin and Pekah. What 
Isaiah originally sought to do was to comfort him, not with general promises, but with 
very specific assurances that he had nothing to fear from these particular kings. When 
the prophet repeats this assurance at vs. 16 Ahaz would certainly understand that the 
destruction of his enemies meant deliverance for him at that particular juncture. It 
is therefore very natural that the name Immanuel, involving a promise for Ahaz. should 
be explained by a verse which refers explicitly only to the destruction of the king’s enemies. 

2 The messianic interpretation thus logically demands the deletion of vs. 17. But 
the presence of this verse is absolutely demanded by the context. 
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discussion of vs. 166. His intention in so doing was ironical. He 
repeats the promise which he had originally made in vss. 5-9, and his 
sign concerns only this promise, but the promise itself has become, 
and was intended to become, only a mirage. The fulfilment of the 
promise was the pledge of ruin. The sign, therefore, which directly 
guarantees the promise indirectly guarantees the ruin also. Yet the 
sign itself has no double meaning. It is bona fide. The promise 
will come true. Ahaz will be delivered in the present emergency. 
The terrible irony of the passage lies just in the fact that the sign is 
still formally limited only to the promise . Thus the introduction of 
the name Immanuel into our discussion requires no qualification 
of the results already obtained. On the contrary, this element com¬ 
bines very naturally with our bases. The propriety of introducing 
this new element in the way indicated is supported on independent 
grounds (the probable relationship of vs. 166 to vs. 14), and the result 
strengthens very considerably the rhetorical impressiveness of the 
passage. But if we adopt the view that vs. 166 is the explanation 
of the name Immanuel in vs. 146 as our working hypothesis, several 
supremely important consequences immediately follow. 

1. The name Immanuel is to be regarded as a prophetical, not 
as a memorial, sign. This is the natural inference from the relation¬ 
ship of vs. 16 to vs. 14. The name Immanuel points forward to the 
deliverance implied in vs. 16. It is a favorite theory at present that 
the name is rather a memorial sign, and that when it was given it was 
in view of the fact that the deliverance had already been experienced 
(cf. Ichabod, I Sam. 4:21). In other words, while the announcement 
by Isaiah that the child will be given the name Immanuel is of course 
a prophecy, the actual naming of the child by the mother is not 
prophetic of a deliverance still future, but is in memory of a deliver¬ 
ance already experienced. The deliverance follows the announce¬ 
ment of the sign by Isaiah, but precedes, or is contemporary with, 
the naming of the child by the mother. This view is possible, but 
it is very improbable. Certainly if vs. 16a can be regarded as part 
of the original prophecy the name must be regarded as given in view 
of a deliverance yet to be experienced. For the deliverance in vs. 16 
does not precede, nor is it contemporary with, the birth of the child, 
but follows the birth. Otherwise we would expect vs. 16 to be 
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expressed differently (e.g., before the boy is bom, the land, etc.). 
Again the analogy of 8:1-4 strongly suggests that the name is a 
prophetic, and not a memorial, sign; that is, that it points forward 
to a deliverance, not only future to the time when Isaiah gave the 
sign, but also future to the time when the name was bestowed upon 
the child. The name Maher-shalal-hash-baz unquestionably points 
forward to a future which was still future when the boy received his 
name. It is reasonable to suppose that the name Immanuel is a 
prophetic sign in exactly the same way. 1 

2. If vs. 166 is the explanation of the name Immanuel (vs. 146), 
it follows in the next place that the promise in the name has nothing 
to do with the messianic hope. It is a promise the fulfilment of 
which is itself a guaranty of ruin. No such promise can be a mes¬ 
sianic promise. Accordingly all explanations of the other elements 
of vs. 14 which play with the idea that a larger hope is contained in 
the name Immanuel must be abandoned. 

3. It follows further that if the promise involved in the name 
Immanuel (“God with us”) is fulfilled in vs. 16, and that fulfilment 
is a guaranty of subsequent destruction, then no true religious value 
from Isaiah’s point of view can be ascribed to this name. The 
promise made in the name is made to an unbelieving king; hence 
the religious conviction expressed in it must be interpreted as a 
superficial religious conviction analogous to the claim in Amos 5:14.* 

4. It follows in the fourth place that if the confidence expressed 
in the name Immanuel is a false religious confidence, neither Isaiah 
nor any of the Remnant can be included in the “us,” as is so often 
done, and the various attempts to connect the promise in Immanuel 
with the promise contained in the name Shear-jashub must be given 
up. But who then is included in the “us”? Naturally the person 


1 To support the memorial theory of the sign Immanuel by Exod. 3:12 is a very 
doubtful expedient. We have already seen that the sign in this passage is an artificial 
sign, not a real one. It occurs in a literary composition written long after the event and 
with a knowledge of the subsequent history. Such a composition offers no safe parallel 
to a report of an actual historical conversation. 

5 Cf. especially Professor Porter, JBL, 1895. p. 26. This view of Professor Porter 
has not met with the favor which I believe it deserves. I very cheerfully accord to 
Professor Porter the merit of being the first to recognize the true significance of the name 
Immanuel in the present connection. I am sure that he will equally welcome the fact 
that I arrived at the same conclusion before I had read his valuable article, though I am 
indebted to him for the confirmatory use of Amos 5:14. 
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talking and those whom that person may represent. But who is 
the person talking? Who names the child? The significance of 
the name Immanuel is the first thing to interest us in vs. 146; the 
identification of the one who gives the name is the second question of 
importance in connection with this clause. 

5. According to the present vocalized text the person talking is 
supposed to be the c almah . The verb is construed as a third 

feminine, though the pointing is that of the second feminine. But 
the second feminine is certainly out of place here as the c almah is 
spoken of in the third person. The third feminine in T\, though 
not without analogy, is unusual, far more unusual than is generally 
supposed. 1 It is therefore not the part of a cautious exegesis to adopt 
the abnormal form in the present case so readily and as a matter of 
course as is commonly done. This caution is all the more in order in 
view of the fact that the versions do not appear to recognize the third 
feminine at this point. The LXX, Aq., and Sym. read second 
person, and this is affirmed to be the regular translation by Eusebius, 
Procopius, and Jerome. 2 The Vulg. reads vocabitur , and so also the 
Syr., while Matt. 1:16 reads the indefinite plural. If the consonantal 
text alone is considered, the verb is read most naturally as a second 
masculine. Since Ahaz has been the only person addressed in the 
present scene the interpretation of the verb as a second masculine 
would seem to be the most natural one. This agrees admirably with 
the ironical significance already attached to the name Immanuel. 
Who is guilty of a false and superficial reliance upon Jahweh if not 


1 Kttnig. Lehrgebaude. II, 420, gives twelve instances outside the present passage of the 
third fem. in p to which may be added Gen. 33:11. Of these, three are certainly corrupt, 
Exod. 5:16; Ezek. 24:12; 46:17. Two are probably corrupt, Gen. 33:11 (the versions 
read first person) and Ps. 118:23 (the versions suggest a part, or adj., not the third fem.). 
Four cases can be just as well regarded as regular fem.—in p— written defectively. Lev. 
25:21; 26:24: Jer. 13:19; II Kings 9:37. The Keri at II Kings 9:37 itself suggests 
that this is what has happened. There are left only three passages, Deut. 32:36 (the 
only case of a strong verb ending in p. the other cases being in or verbs) and 
Deut. 31:29 =*Jer. 44:23. In these last two instances in which the same phrase occurs 
we have, curiously enough, the same form as in Isaiah, though coming from a different 
verb. The form in p is of course theoretically possible, actually occurs before suffs., 
and is recognized by the grammarians (cf. Stade, p. 236; Get. Kautesch, Sec. 74 R. 1 and 
44 R. 4), and Melnhold has probably gone too far in demanding its elimination from the 
grammars (cf. Der Heilige Rest, p. 120). Nevertheless the statistics just given certainly 
admonish to caution in adopting the form unless it is found to be absolutely necessary 
to do so. 

1 Cf. Holmes and Parsons. 
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Ahaz ? I do not mean to claim that the construction of HfcOp as a 
second masculine and the identification of the subject with Ahaz are 
inferences which necessarily follow upon the hypothesis that vs. 16 
is the interpretation of Immanuel in vs. 146. Nevertheless they are 
inferences which naturally suggest themselves when once that 
hypothesis has been adopted, and they tend to strengthen the 
hypothesis as well as to receive themselves support from it. 1 

Thus far we have treated only one of the elements in the sign, the 
name Immanuel (vs. 146). This was found to be a prophetic sign. 
But something more than a prophecy must be found in the sign. 
Isaiah originally offered a sign to Ahaz as a confirmation of his promise 
of deliverance. When he actually gives the sign we naturally expect 
it to have the same function which it was originally to have, even 
though the nature of it need not have been exactly the same as Ahaz 
would have chosen. This expectation is confirmed by the fact that 
the promise in vs. 16 is the same promise for which Isaiah originally 
offered the sign as a guaranty. We are therefore dealing at 7:14 
with a prophetic sign that is at the same time confirmatory. To 
ignore this fact is to ignore one of the prime conditions that must be 
satisfied by the interpretation of the passage. But when this con¬ 
clusion is reached a new problem presents itself. In what does the 
confirmatory element consist? It cannot be in the name of the 
child. The name is a prophecy and not a guaranty of a prophecy. 
The mere fact that the child is to bear a certain name is not sufficient 
to import into the sign such a confirmatory character as the context 
requires. Now of the two remaining elements in the sign, the con¬ 
ception and birth of the child on the one hand (vs. 14a) and his diet 
on the other (vs. 15), the first element is much more likely to contain 
the confirmatory element than the last. The diet of butter and 
honey, on the face of it at least, is symbolic and would therefore 
presumably relate itself to the prophetic part of the sign found in 
the name Immanuel rather than to the confirmatory part. Method 
suggests, therefore, that we should first of all attempt to find the 

i The construction of the verb as a third fem. which is based upon one of the two 
grammatically possible interpretations of the pointed text, which is itself only an inter¬ 
pretation, is no doubt due to the supposition that the other implications of the verses 
exclude Ahaz as the subject of HSip. The difficulty found here may best be treated 
in a later connection. 
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confirmatory element in vs. 14a. 1 This leads us to our next 
experiment. 

11. Second experiment. Consideration of vs. lJ+a, the conception 
and birth of the child. —The elements in vs. 14a which might conceiv¬ 
ably attract attention and give to the sign its confirmatory character 
could be conjecturally either something peculiar in the nature of the 
conception and birth of the child, or something peculiar in the person¬ 
ality of the mother of the child, the c almah. In the latter case the 
personality of the c almah becomes very important. Traditional 
interpretations have always attempted to discover the confirmatory 
element in the conception and birth of the child. Since the use of 
this passage in the First Gospel it has been customary to find in vs. 
14a an announcement of a virgin birth. At this late date it seems 
hardly necessary to enter again into a detailed refutation of this view. 
If it were Isaiah's intention to announce a virgin birth we would 
expect him to express this astounding fact in clear and unmistakable 
language. The very reverse of this is true. In order unambiguously 
to express the idea of a virgin birth two conditions must be fulfilled: 
the word c almah must express the idea of virginity, and the verbal 
adjective PPPI must clearly indicate that the conception takes place 
in the present, that the virgin conceives as a virgin. Otherwise it 
might be possible to hold that, though the mother of Immanuel may 
have been a virgin at the time Isaiah spoke this oracle, she was so no 
longer at the time of the conception. Neither of these conditions is 
fulfilled. While the word c almah can undoubtedly be applied, per¬ 
haps in the Old Testament is always applied, to one who is a virgin, 
the word itself does not indicate this fact. Again, while the phrase 
rrn "n may unquestionably refer to the pregnancy of the mother 
as already existing, it by no means necessarily does so. Strictly 

1 It is probably because of the desire to avoid the troublesome questions that gather 
around vs. 14o that the attempt has been so often made in recent years to construe the 
sign Immanuel as a purely memorial sign. Following an early suggestion of Eichhorn, 
it is supposed that in the future any mother may name her child Immanuel in view of the 
fact that Judah at the time the name is given has already been or is being delivered. 
The naming of I c ha bod (I Sam. 4:21) and Exod. 3:12 has been urged in support of this 
view. But we have seen that Exod. 3:12 offers a very dubious analogy to the present 
passage. The name Ichabod is indeed given as a memorial sign, though the word , ‘8ign ,, 
is not used in the context, but the context in which that name is given does not require 
that a confirmatory element should be found in the birth and naming of Ichabod, whereas 
the context of 7:14 does require this. Commentators have slurred over the problem of 
Isa. 7:14 at this point in a quite inexcusable way. 
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construed, the language may equally well or even better suggest that 
the conception as well as the birth of the child is in the future. The 
point here is that if the conception or pregnancy as contrasted with 
the birth were definitely located in the present it would be natural to 
distinguish between the present pregnancy and the future birth by 
different verb forms, whereas if both pregnancy and birth are placed 
in the future the same verb forms can be used for both occurrences. 
The latter mode of expression is adopted in the present instance. 
The attempt to find a virgin birth in vs. 14 must accordingly be given 
up. An allusion to so remarkable an event would have to be 
expressed in exact and explicit terms if it were to be understood. But 
this is not the case. Neither lexically nor grammatically, even apart 
from the requirements of the contexts, can .this interpretation be 
defended. 1 But if we are not to find the confirmatory element in a 
virgin birth, in what does it exist? It may consist, as has been 
suggested by others, in the fact that Isaiah prophesied the birth of a 
son, not of a daughter. But is it limited to this ? I doubt it. In 
order to have any force at all the prophecy of a son’s birth would 
have to connect that birth with some particular c almah. An indefi¬ 
nite, unidentifiable mother will not meet the conditions of a con¬ 
firmatory sign at all. At this point, therefore, the personality of the 
c almah enters into the discussion. Who is she ? 

As Isaiah does not tell us in so many words who the c almah is, 
we are again left to conjecture. But conjecture must keep within the 
requirements of the context which have been already established. 
It will be most convenient to proceed by the method of elimination. 
Five possibilities have been advanced in the history of the inter¬ 
pretation of this passage. 

1. The c almah is the Virgin Mary (cf. Matt. 1:23 and, following 
this, the ecclesiastical interpretation). But we have just seen that 
Isaiah was not thinking in this connection of a virgin birth, and, 
further, he could not have been thinking of the mother of Jesus for 
the reason that Immanuel was to be born in the immediate future. 

2. The guess (it is nothing more than a guess) has recently been 
advanced that Isaiah is here alluding to a mythological conception 

1 It would never have occurred to anyone had not the Incorrect translation of c almah 
by vapekvot in the LXX been unfortunately carried over into Matt. 1:23. 
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current among the people at that time, and that the c almah is the 
maid mother of the Messiah who was believed by Isaiah to be coming 
in the immediate future. It will be observed that in principle this 
interpretation is the same as the ecclesiastical interpretation. It sees 
in the c almah a definite person (hence the article that accompanies 
c almah is the definite article) and it sees in her the mother (probably 
virgin mother) of the Messiah. It differs from the ecclesiastical 
interpretation in that it connects the idea of a virgin birth and a 
Messiah with a popular messianic eschatology current in Isaiah’s day 
and rooted in ancient mythological conceptions, and recognizes that 
Isaiah expects a fulfilment in the immediate future. Apart from the 
lack of all proof that there was such a messianic eschatology existing 
at that time we have seen that the name Immanuel cannot possibly 
embody such a hope. It is a prophecy of a temporary deliverance 
which itself was to be the guaranty of ultimate destruction. 

3. The favorite view of modern scholars has been that the C cdmah 
is no definite person at all, but any woman of marriageable years 
who may happen to have a child in the immediate future (the article 
is now taken generically). Such a person will be able to name her son 
Immanuel in view of the deliverance already experienced at the time 
the name is given. This theory violates one of the main requirements 
of the context, namely, that the sign should have in it a confirm¬ 
atory element. By construing the sign as an exclusively memo¬ 
rial sign this theory is able to avoid some of the perplexities of the 
passage, but it does so at the expense of all exegetical probability. 
This theory is really due to an attempt, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, to rationalize the passage and make it more acceptable 
to the modern viewpoint, in the present instance a historically inde¬ 
fensible attempt. 

4. The c almah is the prophet’s wife. In that case it would not 
be possible to hold that Ahaz named the child. The vocalized 
text would have to be followed, according to which the mother 
names it. But if it is Isaiah’s own wife who names it she, and 
no doubt Isaiah himself, would be included in the “us.” It 
would follow that Immanuel would no longer indicate a superficial 
expression of religious confidence, and the promise in the name would 
contain a deeper significance than is found in the explanation. In 
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other words, the whole course of our investigation thus far would 
have to be retraced and the conclusions revised. Further, while the 
term c almah does not in itself indicate a virgin, it is impossible to 
suppose that it could be applied to a woman who had already borne 
a child, as Isaiah’s wife had done (cf. vs. 3). To suppose, in order 
to meet this objection, that the mother of Shear-jashub had died 
and that Immanuel was the son of a second marriage is absolutely 
gratuitous. 

5. There is just one other theory left that need be considered. 
The c almah is the wife of Ahaz and, because of the meaning of the 
word, a young wife or bride who had not yet borne a child. Instead 
of boxing the compass of exegetical and critical possibilities and 
returning with Gressmann in principle to the ancient interpretation 
first defended elaborately by Justin Martyr, we have boxed the 
compass and returned in principle to the ancient interpretation 
advocated by his opponent, the Jew Trypho. 1 The theory that the 
c almah is a wife of Ahaz has in its favor the following facts: 

a) It answers the general demand of the context for a confirmatory 
sign. A confirmatory sign which has to do with the birth of a child 

1 Cf. Dialogue with Trypho, chap. 43, end, and chap. 44. Trypho identifies the child 
with Hezekiah. This was refuted by Jerome on chronological grounds (cf. II Kings 16:2 
and 18:2). In later times Jewish scholars held that the child was an otherwise unknown son 
of one of the other wives of Ahaz. But the chronological objections to the identification 
of Immanuel with Hezekiah are not so serious as is usually supposed. The question turns 
on the age of Hezekiah at his accession and the year of his accession. If II Kings 16:2 
and 18:2 be compared it is obvious that something is the matter. Ahaz, according to 
these statements, was thirty-six years old at his death, and Hezekiah was at the same time 
twenty-five. Hezekiah must therefore have been born when his father was only eleven 
years old and nine years before he came to the throne. This is very doubtful. It has 
been conjectured that twenty-five is to be cut down to fifteen. In that case Hezekiah 
would be born just about the time of his father’s accession, for his father reigned sixteen, 
or by predating, fifteen years. But when did Hezekiah himself ascend the throne ? The 
Bible gives two flatly contradictory dates for this. According to II Kings 18:10 he began 
to reign in 727, according to 18:13 in 714. Neither of these dates is probable. On the 
other hand, there are three indirect but independent and therefore all the more con¬ 
vincing arguments that he came to the throne in 720. On independent grounds the first 
year of Ahaz must be placed about 735. His death year and the year of Hezekiah’s 
succession would therefore be in 720. In the death year of Ahaz we have a prophecy from 
Isaiah 14:28-32 (there is no sound reason for questioning either the title or the substantial 
genuineness of this prophecy) which can be explained most adequately (with Winckler) 
out of the situation in 720. Finally, if the regnal years of the Jewish kings be reckoned back 
from the fall of Jerusalem they will place the first year of Hezekiah in 720. If now he was 
fifteen instead of twenty-five at his accession he would have been born in 735, or in the same 
year in which the episode in Isa., chap. 7, is to be placed. The coincidence is certainly 
striking, but it is admittedly based on the conjectural emendation of twenty-five to fifteen 
at II Kings 18:2. The difficulty that Hezekiah was not called Immanuel will be considered 
later. 
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logically requires that the mother of the child be definite and identi¬ 
fiable. The birth of any son from any mother fails to answer one 
of the most important conditions of the context. But if the context 
demands a definite and identifiable woman she must be well known , 
for Isaiah does not feel it necessary to define her. He assumes in this 
oracle that Ahaz and the court to whom it is addressed will know to 
what woman he refers. Here again it must be kept in mind that we 
are dealing with the report of an actual conversation. Those to 
whom Isaiah spoke must have known to whom he referred. The 
personality of the c almah would therefore be familiar to them (the 
article must be definite, and not generic, to meet the conditions of 
the context). If she is not the wife of Isaiah himself, what is more 
likely than that she belongs to the court ? The analogy with 8:1-4 
is again suggestive. Isaiah does not deal with any children born of 
any mother in 8:1-4, but with his own children, and he takes particu¬ 
lar care that the setting up of the placard with the enigmatic name 
upon it should be solemnly attested by witnesses. Isaiah knows 
what is necessary to impress the popular imagination of his day far 
better than would a modern critic. He dealt in signs that were 
verifiable, with real concrete facts that could be attested. Hence 
the theory that the c almah is a well-known personality is demanded 
by the requirement of a confirmatory sign, and the conjecture that 
this well-known individual belongs to the court and is probably the 
wife of Ahaz himself is a conjecture that has every probability in its 
favor, since it is Ahaz and the court whom Isaiah is addressing, and 
they must know who she is. 

b) It answers the general demand of the context for a striking 
sign. A confirmatory sign must be in some way or other a sign that 
will immediately arrest the attention. The fact that a son is proph¬ 
esied, and not a daughter, has a certain element of the wonderful 
in it. But how much more striking and impressive the prophecy 
becomes if the mother of the son is the king's own wife. 

c) This immediate connection of the mother of Immanuel with 
Ahaz which so increases the effectiveness of the sign agrees in the 
third place with the probability that Ahaz is to name the child. 

d) Finally the theory that the c almah is the wife of Ahaz answers 
the specific suggestions of the context that the sign should have a 
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bitterly ironical character. We have seen how the various elements 
of the passage can only be explained when the irony of it is allowed for. 
When this is done all the elements thus far considered combine into 
a satisfactory solution. What more stinging irony can be imagined 
than that the sign which Ahaz had rejected should be accomplished 
in his own family, than that the mock piety with which he rejected 
Isaiah's offer (vs. 12) should be echoed in the name Immanuel which 
Isaiah says he could give to his own son! But at this point we meet 
with the one objection of any consequence which can be advanced 
against this theory. Would Isaiah be likely to leave the possibility 
of fulfilling this sign in the power of Ahaz? Here there are two 
distinct occurrences to be kept in mind, the naming of the child and 
his birth. I do not think it is necessary to take the prophecy of the 
naming of the child too strictly. When Isaiah says, “ Thou shalt call 
his name Immanuel ,'' all he means is that the king may call him by 
this name. He is interested , not in the certainty of the naming, but only 
in the certainty of that for which the name stands . The absoluteness 
of the expression is due to the latter consideration rather than to the 
former. This need not, therefore, be regarded as doing any violence 
to the language of the text. 1 On the other hand, the reference to the 
birth cannot be so interpreted. The argument has driven us to the 
conclusion that if the sign is to be confirmatory an actual birth must 
be posited. But if Ahaz is to be the father of the child, is not the 
objection pertinent ? Could he not have prevented the fulfilment of 
the sign if he felt disposed to do so ? Two answers may be made to 
this question. It is clear from all we know of Ahaz that at this time, 
at least, he was absolutely indifferent to the warnings of Isaiah. He 
was bent on following his own devices. There is no reason to suppose 
that he would have paid any attention to the oracle of the prophet. 
Isaiah would be to him as the son of the prophet was to the servants 
of Jehu, “a mad fellow" (II Kings 9:11). He would probably not 
have allowed Isaiah's words to govern him in his domestic affairs 
any more than in his political affairs. Therefore, even if the preg¬ 
nancy of the c almah is to be thought of as still future, the objection 

i The foregoing Interpretation of PXHpl Is that which is practically adopted by 
those who interpret the sign as a memorial sign and regard the c almah as any young 
woman. It will also meet the objection that if the child really was Hezekiah there is no 
evidence that he bore the name Immanuel. 
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to the present interpretation arising out of that fact is by no means so 
serious as is sometimes supposed. The objection does not allow suffi¬ 
ciently for the character of Ahaz or for his attitude toward Isaiah on 
the present occasion. But the previous question may also be raised: 
Is the pregnancy of the c almah to be thought of as still future, or may 
it not be regarded as an already accomplished fact ? In the latter 
case the objection to the theory that the c almah is the king's wife 
vanishes. It would be no longer in the power of Ahaz to prevent the 
accomplishment of the prophecy even if he were so disposed. 

Now it has already been pointed out that the language of vs. I4a, 
if taken by itself, more naturally expresses the fact that the con¬ 
ception as well as the birth is still in the future. It was argued that 
if a virgin birth were intended a present pregnancy would have to 
be assumed, and we would accordingly expect the verb forms to 
express the distinction between the present pregnancy and the future 
birth in a manner different from the way they actually do. But if 
it were not Isaiah's purpose to announce so astounding a fact as a 
virgin birth, which would demand the utmost explicitness of state¬ 
ment, but rather to announce some other event more in line with the 
ordinary operations of nature, the question may fairly be raised 
whether such exactness of statement is then necessary, and whether 
the language is not compatible with the supposition of a present 
pregnancy. It must be remembered that the Hebrew is largely 
indifferent to the fine distinctions of tense in our sense of the word 
“ tense." A distinction which would be felt as almost necessary in 
Greek or Latin the Hebrew might easily ignore. Again, in an oral 
address such as Isa. 7:14, delivered at a moment of great excitement, 
precision in the use of tenses might very well be neglected unless 
some unusual thought such as the virgin birth absolutely depended 
upon it. There is finally a general consideration which makes 
decidedly in favor of a present pregnancy. The context very strongly 
suggests that the fulfilment of the sign is to take place in the 
immediate future. If the c almah were already pregnant, the sign 
would have to be accomplished at least within the year. If she were 
not yet pregnant, the time of the fulfilmentof the sign is left altogether 
undefined. This is most unlikely. While, therefore, a strict con¬ 
struction of the phraseology of vs. 14a would undoubtedly point to a 
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future conception, a looser construction is certainly possible and is 
distinctly favored by the context. A final question in this connection 
may be asked. If the c almah was actually pregnant at the time these 
words were spoken, was this condition in an initial or an advanced 
stage ? Here we must probably leave the realm even of conjecture 
and simply guess. But if her confinement were in its initial stage 
the sign would gain very much in its arresting character, so necessary 
to a confirmatory sign. Presumably the condition of the king’s 
bride was not generally known. The prophet’s prediction would 
therefore be all the more startling and the proof that he was speaking 
in the name of Jahweh all the more convincing. How Isaiah hap¬ 
pened to know this generally unknown fact, whether because of a 
more intimate acquaintance with the affairs of the court or through 
revelation, is a question which may arise for the modern mind, but 
not for Isaiah’s contemporaries. If it proved true, they would argue 
that his knowledge was revealed to him by his God. 

Thus far the conclusions arrived at are as follows: (1) The context 
requires that the passage, vss. 14-17, should be construed as a threat. 
Verse 17 meets this condition and is exactly the kind of a threat 
which we should expect. (2) Verse 166 is compatible with vs. 17 
when construed in irony. As surely as the deliverance from Rezin 
and Pekah comes true (vs. 166), so surely, because of the unbelief of 
Ahaz, will the destruction by Assyria come true (vs. 17). (3) But 

vs. 166 is the interpretation of the promise in the name Immanuel 
(vs. 14). (4) Hence the promise in this name is a restricted promise, 

concerning only the deliverance from the coalition. (5) Since the 
fulfilment of this promise is the pledge of subsequent ruin no messianic 
hope nor any genuine religious confidence can be expressed in the name 
Immanuel. (6) Hence unbelieving Ahaz is probably the person who 
names the child, and the name as put into the king’s mouth by Isaiah 
has again an ironical force. (6) But the sign which the prophet offers 
is to confirm the promise of deliverance, not the threat of destruction. 
The latter is guaranteed by the fulfilment of the promise of deliver¬ 
ance. The sign is accordingly to be construed as a confirmatory sign, 
not as a memorial sign. (7) The confirmatory element was found 
to consist not so much in any marvel attaching to the nature of the 
birth as in the personality of the mother. The c almah is the wife of 
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Ahaz, more particularly his young bride, whose pregnancy was 
generally unknown. The fact that the sign was thus to be accom¬ 
plished in Ahaz’s own family gives an added sting to the irony of it. 
It is claimed that thus far the argument has been conducted with 
more attention to the requirements of the literary context and the 
historical situation and with less resort to pure conjecture than any 
rival theory that has thus far been advanced. The suggestions of the 
passage itself have been followed out and no attempt has been made 
to modernize its meaning. The various elements have been found 
to combine into a fair solution without unduly forcing any of the 
words or thoughts. Our first two experiments may therefore be 
considered to be satisfactory. What remains is admittedly far more 
problematical. 

12. Third experiment. The meaning of vs. 16a .—On the supposi¬ 
tion that Immanuel was a son of Ahaz the puzzling phrase in vs. 
16a may become intelligible. This phrase seems to me to have been 
altogether misunderstood by the great majority of commentators. 
They take it as having a purely chronological significance, as marking 
the age of the child before which the fulfilment of the prophecy is 
to be effected. But there is no agreement among those who hold 
this view as to the exact age intended by the phrase. Many hold 
that it implies a very young child, others that it implies a young man 
of mature years. It is true that the analogy of 8:3 might suggest 
that the phrase has to do only with a time limit. But if it is carefully 
examined this view of it cannot be sustained. Practically all of 
these scholars agree that the phrase is the exact equivalent of the 
phrases used elsewhere, “to know good and evil,” or “to discern 
between good and evil,” which do seem at times to imply the attain¬ 
ment of a certain age. But this view is not correct, as Bredenkamp 
long ago recognized. The emphasis is not upon the mere ability to 
discriminate and choose either in the moral or the physical sphere, 
that may be supposed to characterize a certain stage of development, 
but upon the fact of a correct choice. The boy will know how to reject 
the evil and choose the good. The emphasis falls not upon the age 
of the boy, whether young or old, but upon his character. It is diffi¬ 
cult not to think that the phrase is chosen in deliberate antithesis 
to the choice which Ahaz has just made. The king had chosen evil 
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and rejected the good. If Immanuel is Ahaz’s son, we may be able 
to see why Isaiah, in keeping with the general import of the passage, 
expresses himself as he does in vs. 16a. Again his purpose is ironical. 
Through irony he points out the tragedy of the situation. The 
consequences of the king’s evil choice are irretrievable. Before 
the child, by a proper choice, would be able to alter the doom pro¬ 
nounced against his father and his father’s land this doom will fall. 
The possibility that the child, unlike Ahaz, might choose the good 
cannot change the consequences of the king’s fateful act. This 
contrast between the disastrous choice of the father and the possible 
correct choice of the son, which would nevertheless be unavailing, 
heightens the tragedy of the situation. One objection to this view of 
vs. 16a at once occurs. The interpretation implies that the good 
choice of the child cannot alter the doom, but vs. 16 says that before 
the child can make this choice deliverance will come! Does not vs. 16 
express the exact opposite of what the foregoing suggestion would 
lead us to expect ? This is at first sight a serious difficulty. It can 
only be met by emphasizing once more that the ultimate aim of Isaiah 
in this passage is to-announce the judgment to be accomplished by 
Assyria in vs. 17. The presence of the promise in vs. 16 can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that Isaiah is expressing himself 
with terrible irony and that he really means to make the fulfilment of 
the promise of deliverance in vs. 16 the guaranty of the threat of 
destruction in vs. 17. If this initial promise is once accepted , then all 
fhat has been thus far advanced in the interpretation of vss. 14 and 
16a follows, if not by stringent, logical necessity, at least naturally 
and easily. It is because this premise is so absolutely essential to 
the theory of the passage which has been sketched out that at the 
outset the attempt was made to establish it securely out of the data 
furnished by the literary and historical context of this scene. 

Having examined in due order the various ingredients in the sign, 
the significance of the name and the identity of the person who gives 
it in vs. 14a, the significance of the conception and birth and the 
identity of the Q almah in vs. 14a, and the force of the phrase “to reject 
the evil and choose the good” in vs. 16a, there remains the task of 
investigating the significance of the child’s diet and the relationship 
of that diet to his rejection of the evil and choice of the good (vs. 15). 
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This fourth experiment I must postpone to another occasion. It 
would involve a review of all the main theories of the passage hitherto 
advanced and would require as much space as has already been 
devoted to the other experiments. I can only record my conviction 
that vs. 15 is an ingredient which will not combine either with the 
other ingredients of the sign or with the great bases furnished by the 
context in any satisfactory way. Every experiment with vs. 15 ends 
in failure. The conclusion is therefore inevitable. Verse 15 is an 
intrusion into the passage. It is probably a gloss which takes 
advantage of vs. 16a and attempts to give to Immanuel a messianic 
significance. A complete discussion of the Immanuel prophecy 
would also have to deal with the problems presented by chaps. 8 
and 9:1-7. But for these the spaciousness of a monograph is neces¬ 
sary. I am not so foolish as to make the claim that the theory 
advanced in this article is free of all difficulties and proof against 
attack, even apart from the difficulties which grow out of vs. 15, but 
I do venture to hope that it takes into account the conditions of the 
problem more candidly than is usually done in the discussions with 
which I am familiar, and that in spite of the incompleteness of the 
argument something has been accomplished by way of setting up 
signposts to warn against false paths and to mark out the way of the 
future investigator more clearly. 
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TWO SUMERIAN LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

Tablet No. 1596 of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania gives 
the reading of two words which are of some importance. These I wish to 
bring to the notice of Suraerologists. The tablet, containing various short 
sentences, is a bilingual schooltext. Rev. line 7 reads: 

urAur-ri &'-ta-ab-$i-en 
kalrba-am lur$i-a 

The phonetic compliment ri points to the reading of = UrAur 
wsr is to be distinguished from ur-ku £ which interchanges with ur-gal , 
“large, or grown-up dog/’ in contrast to urAur fcffcftE miranu. The urAur-ri 
in the present text is doubtless in opposition to wr-6ar-ra, “the wild dog.” 
The Semitic translation is too vague. UrAur-ri should be translated by 
“house-dog/’ or “domesticated dog.” 

The other point of note concerns a new verb, which is found Rev. line 9: 

ur-tur-ri Hr-ra-ab-$i-en ma-ab-en-na, 

which the Semitic translates: 

ku-si-da i-ga-abAm-u , 

“Conquer ye (the dog) they say.” The text gives us for the first time the 
Sumerian verb en(n)o, “to speak.” With en(n)a compare emesal enim = 
inim , “word.” 

H. F. Lutz 

University of Pennsylvania 
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